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SUPPRESSION OF THE MOSLEM BROTHERHOOD IN EGYPT 


Sir R. Campbell to Mr. Benin. (Received 3rd January) 


(No. 616/ Cairo , 

Sir, 'Mtk January, 1948. 

1 have the honour to refer to my telegram 
No. 1695 of 9th December, and to transmit 
herewith a translation^) of the Military 
Proclamation ordering the dissolution of 
the Ikhwan el Muslimin. 


2- I’he delay in issuing the Proclamation, 
w hich, according to S.S.R. was originally 
to he published some three weeks earlier, 
apparently due lo Nokrashy Pasha’s 
reluctance to take so drastic a step. Not 
°ttly could the Ikh wan, if need be. prove a 
useful ally to the Government in combating 
the power of the Wafd, but there was also 
the consideration that neither Hassan el 
*Gnna nor his followers could be expected 
to resign themselves without protest to a 
summary termination of their power and 
ambitions, and the very real risk of a con¬ 
tinuation of Ikhwan activities organised 
tr°Qi carefully concealed hide-outs had 
to he laced. With the Egyptian army en¬ 
gaged In Palestine, the Government would 
have to depend on the already overstrained 
police alone to destroy so powerful and 
widespread an organisation; nor could 
Nokrashy Pasha dismiss the possibility of 
some form of reprisal against himself. It 
was probably the express determination of 
Ring Farouk to put an end to the activities 
°t the Ikhwan that finally induced him to 
fake the plunge. 

3. Once the Proclamation was issued, 
owever, it became clear that Nokrashy 
asha was not going to be content with 

/At measures in his attempt to destroy the 
kh wan. Shortly before midnight on 
th December, a large force of police raided 
he headquarters of the association in 
airo, where they found Hassan el Banna 
j*nd several of his collaborators busily 
estroying papers, although a search of the 
°use revealed a quantity of documents 
plating to the activity of the association in 
a parts of E.gypt. At the same time the 
P° lce raided the branch office at Alexan- 
16419 39441 


dria, and the next day closed down all 
branches of the association throughout 
Egypt. Commercial establishments and 
societies belonging to the Ikhwan, such as 
the Society of Islamic Works, the Society 
of Mines and Quarries, and various fac¬ 
tories were placed under sequestration. 
Banks were instructed to stop payment of 
money to the Ikhwan and to hand over any 
credit balances to the Sequestrator. 

4. So far some thirty of the more 
prominent members of the Ikhwan ei 
Muslimin have been arrested, including 
Hassan el Banna’s brother-in-law. Abdel 
Hakim Abdine, general secretary of the 
association. Hassan el Banna, although he 
has almost implored to be arrested, has so 
far been left at liberty. This may be 
because so long as he is free there is a chance 
that he may unwittingly help the police by 
acting as a decoy to any members of the 
society still at large who may be plotting 
mischief, and it was feared that the arrest 
of one who would be no doubt regarded as 
a martyr by his sympathisers would 
probably lead to widespread trouble. On 
the other hand it is commonly said that the 
Palace and Government dare not arrest him 
for fear of what he would divulge at his 
trial on the subject of past official 
connexions. 

5. Hassan el Banna himself, on the 
other hand, has made a statement to the 
weekly Rose el Yousef that he does not 
recognise the dissolution, but that he con¬ 
siders that the Government has given him 
an interval of rest from toil and care. 
Islam, he contended, was both a religion 
and a social order. In so far as it was a 
religion it was one not of worship and 
devotion, but of struggle and strife. S.S.R. 
reports that, in a telegram which he 
addressed both to the Palace and to 
Nokrashy Pasha, Hassan el Banna ex¬ 
plained that according to Islamic law 
Hi"'nn and politics should be identified as 
bein" the sam' 1 . and that, he held the 
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Government (the Prime Minister and the 
Under-Secretary of State in particular) as 
responsible for the closing down of his 
association and for any future demon¬ 
strations. 

6. A report drawn up by Abdel Rahman 
Ammar Bey (the Under-Secretary of State 
referred to by Hassan el Banna) giving the 
reasons for the decision taken to dissolve the 
lkhwan, was published at the same time 
as the proclamation. According to this 
report, a summary(') of which is enclosed, 
the lkhwan was dissolved as a result of the 
crimes, committed by its members in the 
past. It has recently been alleged, however, 
in the press, that the real reason for the 
dissolution was fear of the brotherhood’s 
intention to create a general state of unrest 
and terrorism throughout the country with 
a view to an eventual coup d Etat. Docu¬ 
ments discovered by the police are stated 
to include plans for the occupation of pro¬ 
vincial police stations, for the disruption 
of road and rail communications, for 
attacks on foreign banks, and on certain 
prominent politicians. Police headquarters 
have confidentially confirmed to the S.S.R. 
that they had reason to believe that an 
internal revolution might have taken place 
had the activities of the lkhwan been 
allowed to continue. Although this may 
have been an exaggerated fear, the police 
point out that the lkhwan had almost 
formed a government of their own, with 
schools, first aid posts, benevolent institu¬ 
tions, insurance and business concerns in 
all parts of Egypt, as well as having manu¬ 
facturing and shipping interests. More¬ 
over, according to the press, amongst their 
members were Government officials in key 
administrative posts, and that other mem¬ 
bers are well experienced in the use of 
explosives has been only too well proved. 

7. Indeed, one of the most alarming 
features of lkhwan potentially for endan¬ 
gering the country’s security is the amount 
of explosive material they undoubtedly had, 
and possibly still have, at their disposal. 
The first large store of arms and explosives 
discovered by the police was on an estate 
near Ismailia belonging to a prominent 
member of the / khwan. It was this dis¬ 
covery that led to the closing down of the 
lkhwan branches at Ismailia and Port Said 
on 28th October. The police see no reason 
why similar stocks should not have been 
hidden in other parts of the country and 
there is a distinct possibility that a minority 
of terrorists, if not rounded up. will con- 

(*) Not 


tinue to have access to such caches of arms, 
the location of which is unknown to the 
security authorities. It will certainly be no 
easy task for the authorities to eliminate 
this danger which, however, the S.S.R. has 
been confidentiallv informed, had been 

V / 

foreseen by the police, and a large number 
of private detectives is being employed to 
look out for any sign of such underground 
activity. These detectives are at present 
scouring the country, and it may be as a 
result of information gathered by them that 
another lkhwan cache was discovered in 
the Cairo area on 15th December. A trans¬ 
lation^) is enclosed of an article which 
was recently published in the Journal 
d'Egypte , giving a complete list of arms 
and explosives discovered by the police in 
various secret depots of the lkhwan since 
22nd October. 

8. It is difficult to trace the extent of 
Communist influence over lkhwan activi¬ 
ties. It is significant that the Egyptian 
Government, who are only too anxious to 
expose any indication of Communist 
activity, have not publicly attributed the 
crimes of the lkhwan to Communist ele¬ 
ments. There is no doubt that the arrest of 
a number of leading Communists in May of 
this year disorganised the movement in 
Egypt to an appreciable degree, but the 
police, according to S.S.R., nevertheless 
consider that Communists may have had a 
share in the responsibility for recent out¬ 
rages as certain lists and copies of receipts 
for payment made, showing only the signa¬ 
tures of the recipients, revealed that outside 
influences may have been at work. One such 
receipt, for £E.1,000, was found in the 
possession of those arrested in connexion 
with the Societe Orientale de Publicity ex¬ 
plosion. On the other hand the IkhwaiA 
professed that they did not in principle 
admit Communists as members of their 
association; nor is it clear what advantage 
the Communists would have expected to 
gain by financing an association whose in' 
come from voluntary subscriptions alone 
amounted, according to police estimates, 
to not less than £E.60.000 a month. 1» 
addition to this, lkhwan funds must have 
benefited considerably from contributions 
demanded from all and sundry. Egyptians 
or foreigners, and often extorted under 

threats of violence, J 

9. From our point of view the dissolution 
of the lkhwan can only be regarded a* 
advantageous in all respects. Throughout 
and since the war the lkhwan have never 

printed. 
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ceased to encourage hatred of the British. 
The aim of their propaganda has constantly 
been to attribute to us all the evils from 
which their country suffers. Their readi¬ 
ness to publish in their newspaper blatant 
falsehoods, and so-called copies of letters 
which have been glaring examples of for¬ 
gery, have clearly revealed their deter¬ 
mination to pursue unscrupulously this 
campaign of hate. 

10. It remains to be seen how effective 

the Egyptian authorities will be in rotting 

out this evil, but the measures thev have- 

¥ 


taken encourage the hope that a. good 
beginning has been made. 

11. I am sending copies of this despatch 
to British Middle East Office and to His 
Majesty's Representatives at Damascus, 
Beirut, Jerusalem, Amman, Bagdad, 
Jedda, to the Governor-General of the 
Sudan and to the Governor of Aden, since 
this organisation has been active in most 
Arab countries. 

I have, &c. 

RONALD CAMPBELL. 


J 293/1055/16G No. 2 

CONVERSATION BETWEEN THE SECRETARY CF STATE AND THE 

EGYPTIAN AMBASSADOR 

Situation in Palestine and the Middle East 

Mr. Bevin to Sir R. Campbell (Cairo) 


(No. 36) Foreign Office, 

Sir. IDA January, 1949. 

I asked the Egyptian Ambassador to call 
this morning for a talk on the Palestine 
sl tuation in the light, of the Egyptian 
decision to open armistice talks with the 
Israeli authorities in Rhodes. 

2. I first of all told Arar Pasha that I 
was not myself quite clear exactly what the 
k&vptian attitude was in regard to these 
talks and what was the precise meaning of 
the conditions attached to the Egyptian 
decision to participate in them. The 
Ambassador said that, as he understood the 
position, his Government were only ready 
to pursue the conversations provided the 
Jews were ready to accept and act upon 
the Security Council resolutions of 4th 
November, 16th November and 29th 
December, He himself was doubtful 
whether the Jews would, in fact, comply 
anil was anxious lest there should be 
urther Jewish aggression later on. 

J- I then told the Ambassador that the 
question of our supplying arms to Egypt 
lad again been raised with our representa¬ 
tive in Cairo, but, so far as I could see, the 
’-gyptian Government were not invoking 
he treaty and were asking us to give them 
a r ms, as it were, “ under the counter.” I 
ad no wish to make difficulties for the 
j 8yptians or to attempt to profit from their 
P'esent embarrassment, but I could not 
, a a-ction which T was not in a position 
-o defend in Parliament and before public 
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opinion. The Ambassador said that as he 
understood the position the Egyptian 
Prime Minister saw no objection to our 
stating that any action we were taking was 
under the terms of the treaty. The 
Egyptian Government would neither de¬ 
nounce nor deny any such statement. 
For historical reasons and in view of their 
present difficulties, and further, in view of 
the possibility that the Wafd might shortly 
be in the Government, it was difficult, if 
not impossible, for the Egyptians them¬ 
selves formally to invoke the treaty. 

4. I then told the Ambassador that there 
was a further problem before we could 
reach a decision on the Egyptian request. 
We must have an honest military apprecia¬ 
tion of the arms supplies wanted. We 
already had demands upon us in connexion 
with Western Europe, we also had commit¬ 
ments to India, Pakistan, Burma, &c., and 
our supplies were not inexhaustible. We 
understood that the Arab shortages were 
in respect of certain categories and not 
necessarily regarding the overall quantity 
of munitions. The Ambassador told me 
that he understood a list of Egyptian 
requirements, which was mainly concerned 
with aircraft and air accessories, had been 
given to General Crocker through the 
Egyptian Liaison Officer, who he under¬ 
stood enioved our full confidence and that 
of the Egyptian Government. It was 
finallv a^^ed between us that Amr Pasha 
would ‘■T-~n.k on the telephone to the 
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Egyptian Minister of War, Haidar Pasha, 
and see that we had the full and exact 
appreciation we required. I told Amr 
Pasha that I would consult my colleagues 
again in the light of his explanation and 
see what, if anything, could be done. 
Amr Pasha said that would be a great 
help. 

5. I then asked Amr Pasha whether the 
Wafd had yet agreed to come into the 
Government. He said that they had made 
certain conditions but great progress had 
been made and he had just heard from the 
Palace that the door was still open. 

6. I then discussed the general military 
situation with the Ambassador, asking him 
whether Egyptian losses had been heavy. 
He said he had no particulars but that he 
could tell me that the morale of the Egyp¬ 
tian troops had proved very good and 
their resistance in the Falluja pocket had 
been very stubborn. Among the Jewish 
prisoners they had taken there were many 
nationals of Eastern European countries 
under Soviet influence. The Ambassador 
confirmed my impression that the Egyptian 
Government had not publicly admitted to 
Israeli incursion into Egyptian territory. 
He explained, however, that, with the great 
Soviet propaganda pressure in Cairo and 
the various internal strains and stresses, 
the Government had to consider their 
internal security problem. However, the 
Israeli authorities had themselves publicly 
admitted the incursion. So there would 
not be any doubt about it in public opinion. 

7. I then asked the Ambassador whether 
he thought the Arab countries would be 
able to get together and forget their differ¬ 
ences when it came to discussing the 
eventual peace arrangements with the Con¬ 
ciliation Commission and so avoid being 
dealt with one by one. The Ambassador 
thought that this should be possible once 
the Palestine question was disposed of and 
provided the lines of a common policy could 
be laid down. There was no desire on the 


part of Egypt for territorial expansion or 
domination. 

8. I explained to the Ambassador the 
difficulties in which His Majesty's Govern¬ 
ment found themselves owing to American 
reluctance to face up to the realities of the 
situation and to our ties with the United 
States on the one hand and with the Arab 
countries on the other. Amr Pasha, how¬ 
ever, expressed his confidence that things 
would turn out better in the future and 
prove the correctness of the policy which 
His Majesty's Government had been 
following. He said that all responsible 
Arab leaders in the Middle East recognised 
that only the policy of His Majesty's 
Government had prevented chaos in the 
Middle East. The present position might 
not be what we all desired, but it might 
well have been infinitely worse. 

9. In conclusion, I explained to the 
Ambassador that it was most important for 
us to be kept fully informed of Egyptian 
policy and intentions in regard to the 
Palestine question. In particular we 
should like to be kept informed of the 
progress of the talks in Rhodes. Amr 
Pasha undertook to pass this request on 
to his Government and ensure, so far as 
he was concerned, that we were kept 
informed of all important developments. 
After he had left me the Ambassador 
mentioned in this connexion to a member 
of my staff that his Government had con¬ 
sulted their representative in New York 
on the advisability of raising in the 
Security Council now the issue of lifting 
the arms embargo. The Egyptian repre¬ 
sentative had advised, however, that the 
time was not yet ripe for this. 

10. Copies of this despatch have been 

sent to His Majesty's representatives at 
Bagdad, Beirut, Damascus, Jedda, Amman 
and B.M.E.O. j 

I am. &c. 

ERNEST BEVIN. 


J 304/1015/16 No. 3 

FORMATION OF A NEW EGYPTIAN CABINET 

Mr. Chapman-Andrews to Mr. Benin. (Received 12 th January) 

Government following the assassination of 
Nokrashi Pasha, I have the honour to send 
you the enclosed extract(') from the Journal 
d'Egypte of 29th December containing 
French translations of Royal Rescript 

(*) Not printed. 


(No. 14) Cairo, 

Sir, 5 th January , 1949. 

With reference to my telegrams Nos. 
1795 of 29th December and 1822 of 31st 
December regarding the changes in the 
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No. 38 instructing Ibrahim Abdel Hadi 
Pasha to form a Cabinet, and of the latter's 
reply thereto. The notable feature of these 
documents is the reference in each to the 
desirability of unity and concentration of 
effort in present circumstances. 

2. The crisis brought about by Nokrashi 
Pasha's assassination at the hands of 
a member of the Moslem Brethren Society 
made it imperative that a new Government 
should be formed with the least possible 
delay lest an interregnum might result in 
a rallying of the forces of disorder against 
whom decisive, though belated, repressive 
action was signalised by the late Prime 
Minister's proclamation dissolving the 
Moslem Brethren Society. Bv the selection 
°1 Ibrahim Abdel Hadi Pasha for the 
premiership, King Farouk has shown that 
his first consideration was to ensure the 
continued survival of the present regime 
whose parliamentary mandate has still a 
lew months longer to run. This is expected 
to ensure continuity of the main lines of 
policy, though perhaps with some adjust¬ 
ment in method. In particular, the para¬ 
mount need for a serious effort to infuse a 
higher degree of stability into the country's 
allairs, especially in connexion with public 
security, appears to be fully recognised 
since, according to a reliable Palace source, 
the new Government has agreed on the 
necessity of pursuing the recently adopted 
out-and-out policy against the Moslem 
Brethren. Incidentally, I am told by the 
same informant that King Farouk s deter¬ 
mination to deal drastically with the 
Moslem Brethren explains to some extent 
why Khashaba Pasha, who had previously 
been considered a suitable candidate for 
the premiership, was not called upon to 
form a Government in the circumstances 
arising out of Nokrashi Pasha's assassina¬ 
tion ; apparently Khashaba Pasha had been 
Persuaded by Hassan al Banna of the 
utility of reaching a compromise with the 
Moslem Brethren in the name of unity and 
closing of the national ranks. Khashaba 
Basha thereupon decided that he would 
prefer to drop out of the Cabinet altogether. 

o. The introduction of a few Indepen¬ 
dent elements into the Cabinet betokens a 
e ‘ s,re to secure the collaboration of techni- 
t: <illy competent men of good judgment and 
steady character. Of these the best known 
m Abdel Hamid Abdel Hakk. who has 
aken over the re-created Ministry of 
upply, the object being to make clear to 
m public the intention to tackle the 
gi ievances of the masses due to high cost 
39441 


of living and administrative deficiencies 


in the distribution of essential commodi¬ 
ties such as sugar and kerosene. Taha 
El Sebai Pasha, one of the new Ministers 
of State, is now an Independent, but 
was for a time a member of 
Makram Pasha's Kotla Party from which 
he was expelled a short time ago. He 
had been Minister of Supply under the 
late Ahmed Maher Pasha. But his useful¬ 


ness in the present Cabinet is likely to 
derive mainly from his earlier experience 
as Under-Secretary in the Ministry of 
Finance, where he was regarded as an 
expert on budget problems. The other new 
Independent Minister, Mustafa Marei Bey 
(Minister of State), has no important 
political background, having served for 
most of his career in the judicature, but 
it seems possible that his former allegiance 
to the Watanist Partv may be revived. 
Another newcomer to Cabinet office is 
Abbas Abu Hussein Bev, a Constitutional- 
Liberal, who takes over the Ministry of 
Agriculture from Ahmed Abdel Ghaffar 
Pasha on the latter’s transfer to the 
Ministry of Public Works. Abbas Abu 
Hussein Bey is primarily an agriculturist 
and is on terms of close friendship with 
Abdel Ghaffar Pasha; their estates in 
Menufia Province adjoin one another. As 
reported in my telegram No. 1822, a 
Watanist has also been appointed as Mini¬ 
ster of State in the person of Mohamed 
Zaki Ali Pasha, and it is reported that dis¬ 
cussions are still proceeding with Hafez 
Ramadan Pasha with a view to the 
inclusion of the latter or another Watanist; 


apparently Hafez Ramadan Pasha insists 
on holding a portfolio (preferably Foreign 
Affairs) which would enable him to carry 
more weight in discussions on policy than 
if he occupied a seat without portfolio. 

4. The desire of King Farouk and 
Ibrahim Abdel Hadi Pasha that the new 
Cabinet should be as broadly based as 
possible resulted in overtures being made 
to the Wafd through Serag ed Din Pasha, 
thoucrh I understand from a reliable source 

o 

that the participation of Nahas Pasha is 
still ruled out by the Palace. From 
accounts so far received it would appear 
that the door has not. been closed by either 
side to eventual Wafdist participation and 
that the matter may be discussed at a meet¬ 
ing of the Wafd to be held shortly. It is 
logical to assume that, apart from the con¬ 
sideration of broadening the base of the 
Government, this approach to the Wafd 
has probably been made also in pursuance 
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of a Palace policy, the signs of which have 
been apparent for some time, to split the 
Wafd and thus weaken Nahas Pasha’s 
authority in the party. 

5. In attempting to compose a Cabinet 
on a broad coalition basis with the col¬ 
laboration of two parties not previously 
represented in the Government, Ibrahim 
Abdel Hadi Pasha appears to have been 
presented with the demands on the part 
of both the Wafd and the Watanist repre¬ 
sentatives that each of these parties should 
hold five seats, an equal number to those 
alreadv held bv the Saadist and Constitu- 

V V 

tional-Liberal Parties. In the case of the 
Watanist Party, this insistence has now 
been waived, but it may still remain as 
one of the stumbling-blocks to Wafdist 
participation. 

6. So far the attitude of the general 
public towards this new Government has 
not yet crystallised. There was a feeling of 
relief that a new Government was quickly 
available to carry on for the sake of public 
security, but apart from that the present 
disposition is to suspend judgment until 
the outcome of the current discussions with 


the Watanists and within the Wafd is 
known and the Cabinet in its final shape 
has been seen at work. It cannot at present 
be regarded as an impressive team; hitherto 
the Saadist-Liberal coalition under Abdel 
Hadi Pasha’s predecessors has frequently 
been rent by discord and patched up; the 
addition of a Watanist or two and a few 
Independents of small political calibre 
(though perhaps sound in other respects) 
may improve the technical qualities of the 
Cabinet to some extent without, however, 
resulting in any substantial strengthening 
of the Government as a political machine. 
What is wanted above all at this juncture 
is sound and inspiring leadership to hold 
the team together and to raise the morale 
of the people. Ibrahim Abdel Hadi Pasha 
is a newcomer to the premiership, and he 
has yet to prove his quality as a leader. 

7. I am sending copies of this despatc h 
to Khartoum, British Middle East Office 
and General Officer Commanding British 
Troops in Egypt. 

I have, &c. 

E. A. CHAPMAN-ANDREWS. 


J 1130/14210/16 No. 4 

EGYPT: NILE WATERS PROJECT 
Proposed Dam at Owen Falls 

Sir R. Campbell to Mr. Bevin. ( Received \2th February) 


( 1 ) 

(No. 39) 

His Majesty's Ambassador presents his 
compliments to His Majesty s Principal 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, and 
has the honour to transmit, with reference 
to Cairo letter No. 97/5/49 of 14th 
January, 1949, a copy of a note to the 
Minister for Foreign Affairs, No. 22 of 
19th January, 1949. regarding the Nile 
waters project. 

Cairo, 19 th January, 1949. 


Enclosure in No. (1) in No. 4 

,1/r. Chapman-A ndrews to Ibrahim 
Dessouky A baza Pasha 

(No. 22) Cairo, 

M. le Ministre, 19/A January, 1949. 

With reference to the Royal Egyptian 
Ministry for Foreign Affairs’ note No. 237 
of 7th May, 1947. on the subject of the 


proposed reservoir in Lake Albert, I now 
have the honour to inform your Excellency, 
under instructions from His Majesty’s 
Principal Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs, that the Government of Uganda, 
in view of their urgent need of electric 
power, have decided to place orders for 
work on the construction of a hydro-electric 
power station at Owen Falls on the lines 
discussed by the technical experts of the 
respective Governments at Cairo in April 
last, but to operate initially only on the 
natural flow of the river. 

2. The dam is being designed in such » 
way as to permit of an installed capacity 
up to 15.000 kW. The present installation 
of the Uganda Government is to install 
turbines to give a capacity of 90,000 kw- 
only. No extension of the capacity such| 
as would require for its operation more 
than the natural flow of the river will be 
undertaken without prior consultation 
between our respective Governments in 
accordance with the undertaking assumed 
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by His Majesty’s Government in the 
I nited Kingdom by the exchange of notes 
in regard to the use of the waters of the 
River Nile of 7th May, 1929. 

3. In making this communication I am 
also to convey to your Excellency His 
Majesty s Government’s assurance that the 
construction and operation of this power 
station will not, in such manner as to entail 


am 


prejudice to the interests 01 Egypt, 
either reduce the quantity of water 
arriving in Egypt, or modify the date of its 
arrival, or lower its level, and will thus be 
ln harmony with the undertaking referred 
h* in paragraph 2 above. Should the 
Egyptian Government so desire, the 
Government of Uganda will be happy, 
when the works are complete, to receive an 
Egyptian irrigation works expert in order 
that he may satisfy himself by personal 
observation on the spot that the operation 
°t this scheme is being conducted in 
consonance with the above-mentioned 
undertaking. 

I have, &c. 

E. A. CHAPMAN-ANDREWS. 


( 2 ) 

l ' s ' r R Campbell to Mr. Bevin. (Received 

8 th February) 

(No. 212. Secret) Cairo . 

(Telegraphic) 8 th February, 

The Prime Minister told me on 
February that the Egyptian Govern: 

, a d considered my note of 19th January 
cspateh No. 39) and wished to eo-ope 
an d that the Ministry for Foreign Af 
Would give me the conclusions of 
Syptian committee of three experts 
an expression of the Egyptian G 01 
?i en *- s view. He begged me meanv 
'ganda Government should not prc 
a one with execution of work on the C 
a * Dam. I called on the Minister 
oiejgn Affairs yesterday at his req 
!? E® handed me an aide-memoire ( 
P y wh j c- b follows by bag) stating tha 
gyptian committee of three experts 
reported on the matter and had re< 
tended Egyptian participation in e 
°ual and Blue Nile projects (Lake Tai 
pecified), much on the lines describe! 
enclosures to your despatch No. 885 of 
} ea L and in addition recommended fur 
onstruction of a dam at the fourtl 
second cataract of the main Nile betv 
ai tum and Haifa, and also the rai 
39441 


the volume of water stored in reservoir 
Jebel Aulia. Report of a subsequent 
three-man high-level committee was 
expected in three months' time. The aide- 
memoire concludes by expressing (as the 
Prime Minister and the Minister for 
Foreign Affairs had orally done) the im¬ 
portance attached by the Egyptian Govern¬ 
ment to the Owen Falls project as part of 
wider schemes, by expressing the intention 
of the Egyptian Government to seek at once 
parliamentary sanction for Egyptian par¬ 
ticipation in the Owen Falls project, and by 
urging that meanwhile no unilateral action 
be taken by the Uganda Government. The 
delay would not exceed one month. 

2. The Minister for Foreign Affairs 
expressed agreement with the proposition 
that we should avoid all “political diffi¬ 
culties, and I think, therefore, that we 
may reasonably hope that the Egyptians 
will avoid Sudanese constitutional issue 
(which I specifically mentioned). 

3. The Egyptian Prime Minister spoke 
to me on the same subject at dinner last 
night, and repeatedly begged me. as had the 
Minister for Foreign Affairs, to urge sus¬ 
pension of a beginning of the Owen Falls 
works until he had got the conclusions of 
the Egyptian experts through Parliament. 
Since I thought that the Egyptians feared 
that Uganda was proceeding with works 
only designed to provide her with power, 
and without regard to works for the whole 
of the White Nile. I explained to him that 
constru don of the dam at Owen Falls in no 
way prejudiced, and indeed was a part of, 
the main scheme, but he repeated his 
insistence that it would make it much easier 
for him when presenting this scheme to his 
colleagues and to Parliament, if he could 
say that the Uganda Government had sus¬ 
pended immediate construction in order 
that it could be carried out in co-operation 
with the Egyptian Government. If the 
whole chain of Nile works can be shown as 
an example of Anglo-Egyptian co-opera¬ 
tion from the first, a particularly good im¬ 
pression and one of the kind he especially 
desired would be made. I said that I would 
pass on to you his wish and would try to 
get an answer as soon as possible. He 
begged that he might have a favourable 
reply within a week. I am reporting more 
fully by bag. 

4. It seems most satisfactory that the 
Egyptian Government is thinking on the 
lines stated in their aide-memoire and that 
Prime Minister and Minister for Foreign 
Affairs both expressed agreement with me 

b* 2 
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that works on both the Niles formed one 
problem. It would seem desirable to 
encourage them in their wish to represent 
the matter as one of Anglo-Egyptian 
co-operation in action. I should much like, 
therefore, to be able to return a favourable 
answer to Prime Minister's request. I 
realise that it might be argued that the 
Egyptian Government are taking this line 
somewhat belatedly, and that they missed 
the most appropriate opportunity last 
summer when they received the recommen¬ 
dation of their technical expert negotiators, 
but the fact is that what might have been 
politically impossible then has become 
possible now. owing to the change in our 
favour in the Egyptian political scene. I 
very much hope, therefore, that, despite the 
difficulties which even one month’s delay 
must inevitablv create for the Government 
of Uganda, it will be found possible in the 
widest common interest in the whole field 
of Anglo-Egyptian relations, to defer to 
the Egyptian Prime Minister's wishes in 
this matter and give him the helping hand 
he has so urgently asked for. 

5. It looks advisable, though without 
prompting from us except for the Owen 
Falls, to tackle the Nile waters project 
anew and in a co-operative spirit. Never¬ 
theless, I propose to take an early oppor¬ 
tunity to speak to King Farouk on lines of 
your instructions, in order to show both 
your personal interest and the importance 
you attach to the work going ahead. In 
my conversations with the Minister for 
Foreign Affairs and the Prime Minister 
last night, I told them that I was interested 
to hear what they said about the whole of 
the Nile projects, since I was under instruc¬ 
tions to approach the Egyptian authorities 
on the subject, and was expecting to do so 
very shortly. You were deeply interested 
in the matter as a signal contribution to 
the welfare of the people of the Nile Valley 
and to the general benefit. 

( 3 ) 

Sir R. Campbell to Mr. Bevin. (Received 

Y2th February ) 

(No. 89. Confidential) Cairo, 

Sir, 9M February, 1949. 

I have the honour to refer to my telegram 
No. 212 of 8th February on the subject of 
the Nile waters’ projects, and to transmit 
herewith the English translation of anaide- 
mfonoire handed to me by the Minister for 
Foreign Affairs on the evening of 7th 
February. You will see that the position 


of the two committees which have been 
formed to study this question is not entirely 
clear. It appears, however, that the 
technical committee of senior officials of the 
Ministry of Public Works submitted their 
report with seven recommendations; subse¬ 
quently a three-man committee, consisting 
of eminent engineers who were also 
ex-Ministers of Public Works, was formed 
and they apparently recommended that the 
Lake Tana dam should be constructed as a 
matter of urgency, and that Egypt should 
participate with the Uganda Government 
in the Owen Falls scheme. It is not clear 
from the aide-memoire whether the 
Egyptian Government wish to participate 
in the construction itself or whether they 
intend to limit their participation to 
financing the work. On the other five 
recommendations of the technical commit¬ 
tee the three-man committee has not yet 
given its views but hopes to do so within 
three months. There is, therefore, a small 
error in the third sentence of paragraph 1 
of my telegram under reference, where the 
words “ technical committee ’’ should be 
substituted for “committee of three 
experts. 

2. The next point which I think needs 
further elucidation is the insistence of the 
Minister for Foreign Affairs, which was 
reaffirmed by the Prime Minister, that no 
unilateral action should be taken by the 
Uganda Government on the Owen Falls 
project until the Egyptian Government 
have had time to declare their intention to 
co-operate in this scheme. I suspect that 
the reason for this insistence was that 
neither the Minister for Foreign Affairs 
nor the Prime Minister had fully under¬ 
stood from my note of 19th January that 
the plans for the construction for which 
orders have already been placed by the 
Uganda Government would not prejudice, 
and indeed contemplated, the larger 
scheme, which would benefit Egypt as well 
as Uganda. The Minister for Foreign 
Affairs told me that three or four Egyptian 
Ministers had expressed a desire for 
further review and discussion of this 
scheme in view of the considerable expendi¬ 
ture which Egypt would be asked to bear, 
and it seems likelv that he feared that 
unless he could prove there would be a 
direct advantage to Egypt, these Ministers 
might oppose the whole scheme. I managed 
to persuade the Minister for Foreign 
Affairs that he had nothing to fear on this 
score. The Prime Minister, when I assured 
him in the same sense, accepted what I said 
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but nevertheless repeated his plea for 
temporary suspension of action by the 
Uganda Government. I told his Excellency 
that I did not know whether a delay was 
possible since power was most urgently 
needed for the benefit of the inhabitants of 
Uganda. He said he wished to be able to 
demonstrate that the two Governments 
were working together from the beginning. 
I think he is sincere in this. It is, of 
course, probable that Abdul Hadi Pasha is 
also afraid of missing the chance of giving 
a demonstration to the world that Egypt is 
capable of co-operating in progressive 
schemes for the benefit of the peoples of 
Uganda, Sudan and Egypt, and also of 
missing the opportunity to gain considera¬ 
ble prestige for himself and his Govern¬ 
ment by participating in these works. 

3. As regards the Sudan constitutional 
issue, I told the Minister for Foreign 
Affairs that it would be the greatest pity 
if constitutional questions were allowed to 
delay or be an obstacle to agreement of 
works which would be of such great 
practical benefit to the individual ordinary 
man. He said that he agreed with this and 
pointed out that there were always people 
who were ready to mar beneficial projects 
of this sort by insistence on political points, 
and went on to say that they should not be 
allowed to do so. I told him that His 
Majesty's Government would be pleased to 
hear this. The Prime Minister, when I 
raised this question with him. also agreed 
fully that political and constitutional diffi¬ 
culties should be avoided. 

4. As regards publicity for these pro¬ 
jects. I fully appreciate that you do not 
wish to be accused of lagging behind the 
United States Government in a matter 
in which His Majesty's Government should 
obviously take the lead, but at the same 
time it would be unfortunate if we allowed 
it to appear that the Egyptian Government 
were tagging on behind the British Govern¬ 
ment in a project of this sort and the vanity 
of both King Farouk and Abdul Hadi 
Pasha might be hurt and the whole project 
damaged in consequence if publicity made 
this appear to be the case. Subject to the 
position of His Majesty’s Government 
being safeguarded, I think we should do 
everything possible to give the Egyptians 
the illusion that they themselves will have 
their full share of responsibility if these 
schemes go through, and that they will earn 
the respect and gratitude of the outside 
world for farsighted statemanship. As I 
stated in paragraph 5 of my telegram 


No. 212, I propose to take an early oppor¬ 
tunity to speak to King Farouk on the lines 
of your instructions in order to emphasise 
to him your personal interest and the 
importance that you attach to the work 
going ahead. 

I am sending copies of this despatch to 
the Governor-General of the Sudan, the 
Governor of Uganda and His Majesty’s 
representatives at Washington, Brussels 
and Addis Ababa and to Sir John 
Troutbeck, British Middle East Office. 

I have, &c. 

(For the Ambassador), 

E. A. CHAPMAN-ANDREWS. 


Enclosure in No. (3) in No. 4 
,4 ide-memoire. 

(Translation) 

With reference to vour Excellency s 

l V 

letter of 19th January, 1949, regarding the 
proposed dam at Owen Falls, I wish to 
make clear the standpoint of the Egyptian 
Government with regard to the major irri¬ 
gation projects for the control of the River 
Nile necessary to cope with Egypt’s water 
requirements in the future. 

A Technical Committee of senior officers 
of the Ministry of Public Works was 
formed to study and report on these pro¬ 
jects. They have already completed their 
study and submitted their comprehensive 
report recommending the following : 

1. The participation with the Uganda 

Government in the construction of 
the dam at Owen Falls for the pur¬ 
pose of over-year storage and 
building up of a reserve in Lake 
Victoria; and the construction of— 

2. A regulator at Lake Kioga exit for 

control of the lake. 

3. A dam across the Albert Nile at or 

near Mutir. 

4. The Sudd channels, together with the 

requisite masonry and construc¬ 
tional works. 

5. A dam at the 4th or 2nd Cataract on 

the Main Nile between Khartum and 
Haifa. Either of these dams or both 
will play an important part in pro¬ 
tecting the country against danger¬ 
ous floods, over and above supple¬ 
menting the working of the lake’s 
reservoirs for the control of water 
supply in timely season. 

6. The dam at the Lake Tana exit for the 

benefit of both Egypt and the Sudan. 

7. The raising of the storage level in 

Gebel Aulia reservoir. 
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Owing to the vital importance of these 
major projects the Egyptian Government 
have thought it fit and necessary to consult 
three eminent engineers of ex-Ministers of 
Public Works. 

This National Expert Committee have 
set to work ever since last November and 
are still meeting regularly with the object 
of completing their studies as soon as 
possible. 

The first result of these studies is their 
recommendation to hasten up the construc¬ 
tion of the Lake Tana dam. They also 
approve Egypt's participation with the 
Uganda Government in the construction of 
the Owen Falls dam. 

I trust this committee will complete their 
studies of remaining projects and submit 
their final report to the Government in 
three month’s time. 


The Egyptian Government is keen on 
conveying to your Excellency the import¬ 
ance she attaches to the Owen Falls dam 
scheme being an important link in the chain 
of major projects on the Nile referred to 
above. 

The Egyptian Government is, therefore, 
losing no time in taking the necessary 
constitutional steps to put the matter before 
the Council of Ministers and to Parliament 
with the object of obtaining an early 
decision with regard to Egypt's participa¬ 
tion in the construction of the Owen Falls 
scheme. 

The Egyptian Government trust that no 
steps be taken by the Uganda Government 
in the matter in order that the construction 
may be started on the lines of the joint 
scheme for the benefit of both countries. 

Cairo , 7th February, 1949. 


J 1431/14210/16 No. 5 

NILE WATERS PROJECT 
Egyptian Participation 
( 1 ) 

Mr. Benin to Sir R. Campbell (i Cairo) 


(No. 365) Foreign Office, 

(Telegraphic) 21st February, 1949. 

Lord Ilailev is to ask the Minister of 
State for Colonial Affairs on 23rd February 
for inform;’ f : on as to the terms on which 
the Egypt i ‘ Government is l>eing asso¬ 
ciated with the hydro-electric a.t Owen Falls 
and the extent to which its association will 
give it any power to control the type of 
installation or the manner in which the 
power developed by it will be utilised. 

J 1562/14210/16 (2) 

Mr. Be tin to Sir R. 

(No. 383) Foreign Office, 

(Telegraphic) 23 rd February, 1949. 

Following is text of Lord Listowel’s 
reply :— 

“ His Majesty's Government have been 
pleased to learn that the Egyptian Govern¬ 
ment have indicated their agreement in 
principle to participate in the comprehen¬ 
sive schemes for the utilisation of the 
waters of the River Nile, including the 
installation of a hydro-electric power 
station at the Owen Falls in Uganda. 
Details of this and other projects to be 
executed on the White Nile have been dis¬ 
cussed by technical experts from Egypt, 


2. Do vou wish Lord Listowel to take 

If 

the opportunity of this question to state 
that no construction work at Owen Falls 
can begin before next autumn and to 
emphasise that the agreement of the 
Ethiopian Government to the Lake Tana 
Scheme has still to be sought. 

3. Please replv bv most immediate 

JT V %t 

telegram. 


Campbell (Cairo) 

the Sudan and Uganda. The scheme lor 
the utilisation of the waters of the Blue 
Nile is, of course, of great interest to 
Ethiopia, on whose co-operation the success 
of the project must depend, and His 
Majesty’s Government look forward to the 
participation in this great undertaking of 
the Ethiopian Government, and also of the 
Belgian Government, whose agreement has 
still to be sought. 

“ As the noble Lord will understand, the 
exact manner in which it is hoped that the 
Governments concerned will participate 
remains to be worked out. It must in any 
case be a matter of some months l>efore 
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construction work on the hydro-electric 
installation at Owen Falls can begin. 
Preliminary planning has, of course, been 
taking place. The generation, transmission 
and distribution of hydro-electric supplies 
within the Uganda Protectorate will be the 
sole responsibility of the Uganda Elec¬ 


tricity Board recently constituted for this 
purpose by the Government of Uganda. 
Che power thus made available will be used 
for the considerable industrial expansion 
contemplated in Uganda, including the 
sugar and cotton industries and a cotton 
textile industry.” 


J 1733 1055 16 No. 6 

CONVERSATION BETWEEN THE SECRETARY OF STATE AND THE 

EGYPTIAN AMBASSADOR 

(1) Anglo-Egyptian Relations; (2) Egyptian-Abyssinian Relations; 

(3) Atlantic Pact 


Mr. Benin to Sir R. 

(No. 148. Confidential) Foreign Office, 

Sir, 2nd March, 1949. 

The Egyptian Ambassador came to see 
me to-day and brought greetings from the 
new Foreign Minister, Khashaba Pasha, 
who hoped that our joint collaboration 
would remove Anglo-Egyptian difficulties. 

I told Amr Pasha that I had formed a 
very good opinion of Khashaba Pasha when 
we met in Paris and I was sure we could 
collaborate. The Ambassador hoped we 
would be able to produce results this year. 

2. Amr Pasha also expressed pleasure at 
the development of the Nile Waters scheme, 
which was now in process, and on which 
he knew I had set my heart. In reply to 
oty question he said that his Government 
Would be approaching the Negus in this 
connexion. I said that I understood that 
feeling between Egypt and Abyssinia had 
not always been too good in the past, and 
I thought it would be very wise to make 
&n effort to establish friendlv relations in 


Campbell (Cairo) 

the whole of that area. The Ambassador 
said that, in the proposed statement, 
reference to Egypt’s relationship with 
Abyssinia would be made and he thought 
I would be satisfied with the attitude that 
was being adopted. 

3. Amr Pasha then asked me about the 
Mediterranean Pact and M. Tsaldaris’s 
visit to London. I told him such a pact 
had not vet been discussed. The Greeks 
and Turks had the Truman doctrine and 
British and American guarantees and, 
while all this might be discussed later, the 
great thing at the moment was to get a.- a 
first step the consolidation of power that 
would result under the Atlantic Pact. This 
would reflect itself in the attitude of the 
whole Western world towards the Middle 
East and he could be sure that the Pact 
woidd have a protecting influence there 
also. 

I am, &c. 

ERNEST BEVIN. 


J 1736/1111/16 No. 7 

CONVERSATION BETWEEN THE SECRETARY OF STATE AND THE 

EGYPTIAN AMBASSADOR 


Anglo-Egyptian Financial Discussions 


Mr. Benin to Sir R. Campbell (Cairo) 


2nd March , 1949 
The Egyptian Ambassador called on 
to-day, 2nd March, and raised the quest 
the financial discussions now proceed: 
between Egypt and the United Kingd< 
He said that the Egyptian Government x 


applying heavy taxation on the rich and 
that the whole of the money so raised was 
to be devoted to economic development, 
social welfare and kindred matters in 
regard to which I had spoken to him fre¬ 
quently over a long period. He maintained 
that these developments depended on the 
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success of Egypt’s claim on us for hard 
currency in the present discussions. The 
amount involved was £15 million, of 
which the Egyptians proposed to apply 
to the International Monetary Fund for 
£4 million, leaving a sum of £11 million. 
Their real trouble, he said, was shortage of 
dollars, the full extent of which he did not 
know, hut he urged me to try and make 
this new scheme possible in Egypt. His 
Government had created a new Department 
of Social Welfare and appointed a new 
Minister with directions to proceed with 
the task as urgently as possible. 

2. I told Amr Pasha that T was not fully 
conversant with what the actual instruc¬ 


tions were to our financial expert, but I 
understood that he was either on his way 
or had already reached Egypt after his dis¬ 
cussions here at home as to a possible solu¬ 
tion : I thought his Government had better 
await these proposals and see what 
emerged. 

3. The Ambassador also mentioned that 
in the statement yesterday in the Egyptian 
Parliament regarding the new taxation 
measures and the setting up of the 
new Department there had been kindly 
references to my attitude towards Egypt in 
this matter. I thanked him. 

I am. &c. 

ERNEST BEVIN 


J 2331 1421 '16 No. 8 

$ 

AGREEMENT BETWEEN THE SUEZ CANAL COMPANY AND THE 

EGYPTIAN GOVERNMENT 

Sir R. Campbell to Mr. Bevin. (Received 2lst March) 


(No. 161. Secret) 

Sir. Cairo. 13 th March , 1949. 

I have the honour to report that on 
Monday last. 7th March, the President of 

W * 

the Suez Canal Company and the Egyptian 
Minister of Commerce signed an agreement 

o o 

settling all existing differences between the 
Company and the Government, and couched 
in such terms as to justify a reasonable hope 
that for at least fifteen years to come no 
further modification of the Company’s 
rights will be forced upon it by the 
Government. 

2. In my opinion the presence in Egypt 
first of Lord Hankey and then of Sir 
Francis Wvlie during the negotiations has 
been of inestimable value to the Company 
and so to His Majesty’s Government in the 
United Kingdom. Their knowledge and 
tact enabled them at critical moments to 
save the Company’s negotiators from ill- 
advised commitments and to save this 
embassy from formal intervention with the 

m 

Egyptian Government which would have 
been extremely unpopular with them. 

3. There can be no doubt of the Egyptian 
Government's satisfaction with the agree¬ 
ment; in fact, it is rumoured that Mamduh 
Riaz Bey. the Egyptian negotiator, is to be 
made a Pasha post, if not explicitly, 
propter hoc. 


4. You, Sir, and the Lords Commissioner 
of the Treasury and the Minister of Trans¬ 
port, will be in a better position than I to 
appreciate the terms of the agreement from 
the point of view of His Majesty’s Govern¬ 
ment, but I venture to draw attention to 
several points of special interest. 

5. The first is, the exclusion of words 
(which the Company was prepared to 
include) discriminating in the matter of 
tolls explicitly in favour of Egyptian pro¬ 
ducts and Egyptian ships. The exemption 
from tolls of ships under 300 tons is pro¬ 
vided for in general terms, so general, in 
fact, that the Company considers that the 
warships as well as the merchant vessels 
of all countries will benefit. The Minister’s 
letter of acknowledgment treats the 
exemption as a “ decision ” of the Company. 
The expressed purpose of the exemption, 
namely, to reduce the burden on " la petite 
navigation.” distinguishes this type of 
navigation from “ la grande navigation ” 
and “ les grands navires ” mentioned in the 
Company’s concessions, and directs the 
mind towards coasting trade, which is all 
that can in practice be carried on in such 
small vessels, but the reference is so oblique 
that I am advised that the principle of non¬ 
discrimination to which His Majesty’s 
Government attach so much importance is 
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not infringed. I have little doubt that at 
an early opportunity, though not before 
15th October next, the Egyptian Govern¬ 
ment will confine Egyptian coasting trade 
to Egyptian ships and so accroach to Egypt 
the main benefit of the exemption. I am 
advised that this will not be illegal. Mean¬ 
while an awkward argument with, possibly, 
other countries than Egypt, on the question 
of discrimination has been avoided, and the 
general principle of non-discrimination 
under the 1888 Convention preserved. 

6. The second point of special interest is 
the alacrity with which the Minister 
abandoned his demand for a review of 
Egyptian participation in the Company’s 
Board of Directors, when he was offered 
two more Egyptian directors (not three, 
which the Company had authorised the 
President to offer) in addition to the two 
existing French vacancies and the next 
British commercial vacancy. Moreover, 
fhanks largely to the stiffening provided by 
Sir Francis Wylie, the President refused 
to promise these in 1956 and 1962 respec¬ 
tively as the Minister desired, and held 
successfully to the years 1959 and 1964. I 
agree with the view that this latter date 
will afford to the Company a useful argu¬ 
ment in the future against reopening this 
or, indeed, any of the other matters now 
settled, much before the date when the 
present concession will expire. 

7. The third point is that nowhere in the 
a greement is the Companies Law (No. 138 
°f 1947) mentioned, anil I do not think that 
the express provision that the agreement 
shall enter into force only after being 
Ratified by the Egyptian Parliament and so 
being given the force of law has. on balance, 
an ) T unfortunate implication. The agree- 
^ent provides for several explicit deroga- 

|°ns from existing Egyptian law, and from 
Wiese and from the failure to mention the 
Companies Law all the legal implications 
111 favour of and against the Company’s 
subjection to ordinary Egyptian legislation 
have been drawn, what stands out is that 
the Company is in fact in a special position 
^hich makes ordinary Egyptian legislation 
* ron ) time to time inapt. As long as this 
■special position is recognised, as it abun¬ 
dantly is recognised by the new agreement, 

seems to me to matter little what prin- 
C1 ple the Egyptian Government may seek 
to derive from the case. The fact is that 
the Companies Law is not being applied 
to the Company, and the special legislation 
contemplated by the agreement between the 
.ompany an d the Government will support 
he Company's claim to special treatment 


quite as much as it will support any claim 
the Government may reiterate to Parlia¬ 
ment that, in principle, ordinary Egyptian 
legislation applies to the Company. 

8. On the conduct of the negotiations 
generally I would say that great credit is 
due to the ability and firmness of the 

V 

President, M. Charles Roux, and to the 
energy and imagination of his subordinates, 
particularly M. Georges Picot, who bore a 
great part of the burden in the later stages, 
and M. de Grailly and M. Homolle, who 
conducted the preliminary negotiations and 
carried them to the point where the Presi¬ 
dent and the Minister could usefully take 

V 

them up at the loginning of the year. The 
main criticisms I have to offer of the Com¬ 
pany's conduct of the negotiations are— 

(a) The over-ingenuity and readiness of 

some of its negotiators to find ways 
and means of meeting excessive 
Egyptian demands, notably in the 
matter of cabotage. 

( b ) Their unawareness of the larger 
implications in the international 
field of some of their proposals, 
notably, exemption from tolls for 
Egyptian products and again 
cabotage. 

(c) Their want of or failure to take 

competent legal advice from the 
beginning on questions of inter¬ 
national importance. 

(d) Their tendency to be secretive vis-a- 

vis the British directors about the 
progress of the negotiations, which 
was offset onlv bv the industry and 

V V _ V 

tact of Lord Hankey and Sir Francis 
Wylie. 

(e) Their inadequate arrangements from 

beginning to end for recording and 
reporting promptly what had been 
said and what was in mind. 

But for the liaison established by the two 
British directors between the Company and 
this embassy, which the Company’s repre¬ 
sentatives came to realise was not intrusive 
on our part, but was very much in the 
interest of the Company as of His Majesty’s 
Government, an untoward agreement might 
have been made or very difficult and em¬ 
barrassing situations for His Majesty’s 
Government, the Egyptian Government and 
the Company might have developed. I 
enclose a brief analysis of the agreement 
prepared by my legal counsellor. 

I have, &c. 

RONALD CAMPBELL. 
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Enclosure in No. 8 
Suez Canal Company 


President's Letter 


Agreement with the Egyptian Government 
Dated 1th March , 1949 


Summary and Comment 

The agreement consists of three parts— 

(a) An exchange of letters (not identical 
in terms) between the President of 
the Company and the Egyptian 
Minister of Commerce and Industry 
which contain the agreement 
reached on the main points, namely, 
the Egyptian Government's 7 per 
cent, share in profits, the increase 
of Egyptian directors from two to 
seven over a period of time, and the 
exemption from navigation dues of 
ships under 300 tons. These, with 
the reference to the increase in 
Egyptian personnel, are the main 
selling points for the Egyptian 
Government to make to the Egyptian 
Parliament. 

(h) A convention importing numerous 
changes into previous agreements 
which are otherwise maintained in 
force. 

(c) A letter from the Egyptian Minister 
of Commerce to the President of the 
Company containing the Govern¬ 
ment's promise to share the burden 
of the Conciliation Commission's 
award to the Company’s workmen. 

2. Except possibly for the letter at 1 (c) 
above, the agreement is to be submitted to 
the Egyptian Parliament to be given the 
force of law. Until then it does not come 
into force. And even then the provisions 
regarding five additional Egyptian direc¬ 
tors will require ratification by the 
General Assembly of the Company. 
Egyptian Parliamentary approval is ex¬ 
pected within the next four weeks. The 
Company’s next General Assembly is not 
expected to be held before June. The pro¬ 
vision in the agreement for Parliamentary 
approval ensures that it the Agreement is 
to become effective the precedent of 1937 
will be followed, a precedent to which the 
Company attaches importance as showing 
that its relations with the Government are 
not at the mercy of Egyptian legislation 
but depend upon agreements freely nego¬ 
tiated and to be ratified by the Egyptian 
Parliament and given effect by special 
legislation. 


3. The President's letter to the Minister 
records (paragraph 1) the fact that agree¬ 
ment has been reached on all matters dis¬ 
cussed and then (in paragraphs 2-5) how it 
came to be agreed that the Egyptian 
Government should receive each year until 
the end of the concession 7 per cent, of the 
gross profit of the preceding year with a 
guaranteed minimum of £E.350,000 a year 
unless the gross profits fall below that 
amount, in which case the whole of the 
gross profit is to be paid to the Government. 
This payment covers the £E.300,000 
already being paid under the 1936-37 
agreement, £E.45,000 for the benefit of 
the Municipality of Ismailia which is to be 
created and £E. 10.000 for the maintenance 
of the Abbassa Canal which is retroceded 
to the Government. It also covers, though 
this is not stated, the £E.200,000 estimated 
as being the monetary equivalent of the 
exemption from tolls of Egyptian exports, 
which it was agreed by both sides could not 
lie specifically accorded because of the 1888 
Convention. 

4. The payment in 1949 of 7 per cent, of 
the gross profits for 1948 is expected to 
amount to CE.800,000 and the prospect is 
that the payment for 1950 will exceed 
£E.l million. Compared with the 
£E.300,000 a year paid under the 1936-37 
Agreement, future payments promise great 
advantages to the Egyptian Government as 
long as canal traffic is not interrupted by 
war or other calamity. In fact the 
Egyptian Government has recovered almost 
half the Khedive’s original 15 per cent, 
participation in profits by means of polite 
but determined blackmail, giving in return 
nothing which is not inherently required 
for the good of the Canal and ultimately 
Egypt herself. The Egyptian Govern¬ 
ment's rapacity vis-d-vis the Canal is re¬ 
strained only by its estimate of what the 
Company will support without prejudicing 
the efficiency of the enterprise which Egypt 
expects to acquire in less than twenty years’ 
time, and by its fear of foreign pressure 
and some form of international control of 
the Canal being imposed upon it. The 
Canal is vulnerable in that probably neither 
it nor users of the Canal could establish in 
an international tribunal a claim to exemp¬ 
tion from burdens imposed in the interests 
of social advancement of the Egyptian 
l>eople by means of increased wages or 
Egyptianisation of the Company’s staff. 
On this bet, the Egyptian Government, by 
means of the Companies Law of 1947, has 
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won handsomely, instead of waiting 
patiently for the enterprise to fall into its 
hands in 1968. It has now not only sub¬ 
stantial Egyptianisation of the Company's 
staff (see below) but also, with the sum pro¬ 
cured by similar pressure in 1936-37, some¬ 
thing like £E.l million a year to be paid by 
the users of the Canal. 

5. The President's letter then (para¬ 
graph 6) states that in order to reduce the 
charges on small ships, ships under 300 tons 
shall Ih* exempt from navigation dues pro¬ 
vided that they carry no passengers and 
(paragraph 7) that this exemption shall be 
so administered as not to allow a ship en¬ 
joying this exemption to take the place of 
a ship which is subject to the navigation 
dues, for the transportation of goods 
through the Canal. 

6. The Egyptian Government had asked 
during the preliminary negotiations for a 
rebate of navigation dues to all ships irre¬ 
spective of tonnage in respect of Egyptian 
exports carried by them and, as it was 
understood, alternatively, for exemption 
from navigation dues of ships engaged in 
the Egyptian coasting trade. During the 
negotiations both parties became shy of the 
first proposal and it was agreed that the 
Company should pay to the Government 
a sum of money estimated to be the value of 
that concession to the Egyptian Govern¬ 
ment on the basis of Egyptian exports pass¬ 
ing through the Canal in 1948, or about 
£E.200,000. The second proposal was then 
pressed by the Government but was under¬ 
stood to have been dropped after a joint 
legal committee had failed to agree upon 
its legality under the 1888 Convention. By 
the failure of the Company at this stage 
to keep Lord Hankey informed, it was not 
realised for some time that this proposal 
was still being pressed and that the 
Egyptian Government was not satisfied 
with monetary compensation for Egyptian 
exports. By the time this became known 
the Company had committed itself to give 
both monetary compensation for exports 
and some specific exemption for small ships. 
This fait accompli had to l)e accepted, and 
it was only after the Egyptian Government 
had been allowed to know informally that 
His Majesty's Government and the French 
Government regarded any express privilege 
for Egyptian ships or products as contrary 
to the principle of non-discrimination and 
equality of treatment contained in the 1888 
Convention that the Egyptian Government 
reluctantly accepted the general form of 
Words contained in paragraph 6 of the 
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President's letter. Although the context 
in which this exemption had been discussed 
from the beginning was coasting trade, the 
form of words finally adopted is large 
enough in the opinion of the Company to 
cover warships under 300 tons as well as 
merchant ships. In view of the history of 
the provision it would be possible for His 
Majesty's Government to argue against the 
inclusion of warships in the exemption but 
it is a question of policy whether or not to 
do so. If in fact the exemption is extended 
to warships it will be the first time in the 
history of the Canal that warships of any 
kind have received preferential treatment, 
although Egyptian Government vessels (not 
warships) engaged on coastguard and light¬ 
house duty pay no dues in view of the pro¬ 
vision in the first paragraph of article 9 
of the 1866 Concession reserving to the 
Egyptian Government the right of policing 
the Canal. (In fact, in 1895, the Egyptian 
Government formally reserved its right to 
claim exemption from dues for its warships 
and has never abandoned this position. If 
warships are to enjoy the exemption, a good 
many landing craft would be covered but 
only if they did not carry troops or other 
persons additional to their crews, and they 
would not enjoy the exemption if for any 
reason they were used to transport stores 
through the Canal from one ocean-going 
ship to another. 

7. The President's letter then (para¬ 
graph 8) states the agreement of the Com¬ 
pany's Board of Directors that five new 
Egyptian directors should be appointed, 
two immediately to the existing French 
vacancies, the third to the next vacancy 
among British commercial directors and the 
fourth and fifth in the vears 1959 and 1964, 
respectively. 

8. The provision for the fourth and fifth 
directors in 1959 and 1964 took the place at 
the last moment of an earlier proposal that 
the number of Egyptian directors should be 
reviewed at such a time as would permit 
any additional Egyptian directors agreed 
upon to be appointed ten years before the 
expiration of the concession. The earlier 
proposal, to which the President of the 
Company was much attached, was objec¬ 
tionable to His Majesty's Government 
because any provision in the agreement for 
revision before the end of the concession 
would open the way to reopening other 
matters which were now, it was hoped, be¬ 
ing settled finally. In fact the President 
had authority from the Board of Directors 
to offer three additional directors instead 
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of die two accepted by the Egyptian 
Government. The proximity of the date 
1964 to the end of the concession will pro¬ 
vide in future a useful argument in favour 
of the contention that the present agree¬ 
ment on its face is intended to settle all 
matters covered bv it until the end of the 
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present concession or at least until it is 
about to expire. There is nothing in the 
agreement which expresses or impliedly 
contemplates its revision. In the matter of 
the directors, therefore, when this agree¬ 
ment comes into force and the General 
Assembly of the Company has taken action 
the Egyptian Government will have four 
directors instead of the existing two, and 
when the first British commercial vacancy 
occurs, which mav well not be for some 
years to come, a fifth and in 1949 a sixth 
and in 1964 a seventh. The number of these 
directors will not be sufficient to justify the 
claim which the Company has feared the 
Egyptian Government might make that the 
administrative seat of the Company should 
be moved from Paris to Egypt. 

9. The President’s letter (paragraph 9) 
then provides, as did the 1936-37 Agree¬ 
ment. that the President will consult the 
Egyptian Government in advance as to who 
should fill these five new places on the 
Board. The Egyptian Government’s de¬ 
mand that it should nominate some of these 
directors and be through them itself repre¬ 
sented upon the Board was successfully 
resisted. In paragraph 10 of his letter the 
President states that the provisions regard¬ 
ing Egyptian directors will be submitted 
to the ratification of the next General 
Assembly of the Company’s shareholders. 
It is hardly conceivable that this ratifica¬ 
tion will be refused but the need for it 
affords a loophole to the Company to bring 
the whole Agreement to the ground should 
the Egyptian Government show an inten¬ 
tion not to carry out the Agreement. 
There is no express provision that the 
approval of the Egyptian Parliament is to 
be sought and obtained before the next 
General Assembly meets, but should it not 
be obtained before then this might give the 
Company pause, the present intention of 
the Government being to legislate promptly. 

10. The President’s letter then (para¬ 
graph 11) refers to the Convention being 
signed simultaneously with the exchange of 
letters, which contains a series of provisions 
not dealt with in the latter, and particularly 
provisions giving Egyptians more adequate 
representation on the staff of the Company 
without thereby harming the normal career 


of the personnel of other nationalities now 
in office. 

11. After referring in paragraph 12 to 
the understanding of “ the special position 
of the Company ” shown by the Minister 
and the efforts made by him personally to 
bring about agreement, the President’s 
letter (paragraph 13) records with special 
satisfaction that the provisions agreed 
upon which will enter into force as a 
whole on ratification by Parliament will 
strengthen the bonds “ between the Com¬ 
pany and the Egyptian economy,” and will 
assure to Egypt as the Power granting the 
concession, a new interest in the great 
international waterway, the full and com¬ 
plete efficiency of which the Government 
and the Company are equally anxious to 
maintain. The points to notice here are 
the reference to ratification of the Agree¬ 
ment as a whole by Parliament, the special 
position of the Company and the inter¬ 
national character of the Canal and a 
common interest in its efficiency. 

Minister’s Letter 

12. The Minister’s reply to the Presi¬ 
dent's letter is not in identical terms and is 
shorter. It gives pride of place (para¬ 
graph 1) to an acknowledgment of the 
Egyptian Government's 7 per cent, share 
in profits (first sentence of paragraph 4 of 
the President’s letter) which is to be paid 
each year until the expiration of the “ cur¬ 
rent ” concession. It then (paragraphs 2 
and 3) paraphrases paragraphs 2, 3 and 5 
and the last sentence of paragraph 4 of the 
President’s letter without, however, men¬ 
tioning Ismailiaor the Abbassa Canal. The 
authorities of Ismailia were very anxious 
that the £E.45,000 should be paid direct to 
them instead of to the Egyptian Govern¬ 
ment, fearing that they would in the latter 
case never see it, but it was not thought 
appropriate to provide specifically for this, 
lloth the President’s letter and the Minis¬ 
ter’s reply in connexion with the Egyptian 
Government’s share of profits refer to the 
increasingly important part taken by the 
Egyptian economy in the exploitation of 
the Canal. 

13. The Minister’s letter then (para¬ 
graphs 4 and 5) acknowledges the arrange¬ 
ments about five new Egyptian directors 
(paragraphs 8-10of the President’s letter). 

14. Then (paragraph 6), the Minister 
takes note of what he calls the ‘ ‘ decision ’ ’ 
of the Company to exempt ships under 300 
tons from navigation dues provided that 
they do not carry either passengers, or 
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goods in process of being transhippeu 
from one ship to auother, thereby para¬ 
phrasing paragraphs 6 and 7 of the Presi¬ 
dent’s letter. 

15. The Minister’s letter then (para¬ 
graph 7) refers to the complementary pro¬ 
visions of the convention (paragraph 11 
of the President s letter) and expresses his 
conviction that the arrangements as a whole 
will strengthen “ further ” the cordial 
relations existing between the Government 
and the Company and will assure to Egypt 
a new interest in the Canal undertaking 
which Egypt, like the Company, is anxious 
to maintain in full and complete efficiency, 
thus paraphrasing paragraph 13 of the 
President’s letter. 

16. The Minister's letter then (para¬ 
graph 8) acknowledges the spirit of co¬ 
operation and understanding evinced 
during the negotiations and his great 
appreciation of the personal efforts of the 
President leading to the desired agreement 
on all questions which have been discussed, 
thus paraphrasing paragraphs 1 and 12 of 
the President’s letter. Finally, the Minis¬ 
ter’s letter (paragraph 9) states that the 
Council of Ministers has decided to submit 
the Agreement as a whole to Parliament 
with a view to obtaining its approval “ so 
giving the Agreement the force of law.” 
This is more precise than the reference to 
ratification by Parliament in paragraph 13 
of the President’s letter. 

The Convention 

17. The convention is a formal agree¬ 
ment between the Egyptian Government 
represented by the Minister and the Com¬ 
pany represented by its President. It recites 
in the preamble their desire to strengthen 
further the bonds uniting the Company 
tyith the Egyptian economy, to eliminate all 
difficulties of whatever origin and to settle 
the different questions pending between the 
Company and the interested departments 
°f Government, and to introduce into con¬ 
ventions previously entered into certain 
clarifications and modifications recognised 
to be neoessary. 

Summary 

Title I.—Personnel 

Article 1 

The rules in this Title are to apply to the 
otupany’s personnel in Egypt from the 
ate of signature of the Convention. They 
are divided into five classes— 

1. Officials and Employees. 

2. Captain Pilots. 
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3. Marine personnel (excluding sea¬ 

men). 

4. Overseers. 

5. Workmeu. 

No discrimination in pay or promotion on 
grounds of nationality is to be made, but 
certain benefits for non-Egyptian person¬ 
nel are to be allowed (expatriation and 
repatriation allowances, &c.) and these are 
defined. 

A. —Officials and Employees 

Article 2 

Posts held by personnel in the first classi¬ 
fication (officials and employees) are divided 
into unclassified, administrative and tech¬ 
nical, holders of the latter two kinds of 
posts being distributed among the five 
classes set out in article 1. For adminis¬ 
trative posts new engagements are to be 
nine Egyptians in every ten vacancies, and 
technical four Egyptians in every five 
vacancies (see Annex A). 

To increase the Egyptian element in the 
higher grades, it is provided that the Com¬ 
pany will as a special measure promote or 
recruit eighteen Egyptians : Three in the 
first class within six months, of whom one 
shall be in each of the three services, 
Transit, Works and Administration; six in 
the second class by 1st January, 1950, and 
nine in the third class by the same date— 
these fifteen being allocated from the three 
services as needed. 

In each of the fourth and fifth classes 
sixteen Egyptians are to be engaged in 
1949. 

For unclassified posts (senior technical 
and specialist posts) whether new or vacant, 
the Company may, as an exceptional 
measure, engage from abroad up to six 
officials in the three services and four doc¬ 
tors up to the end of the concession, with¬ 
out counting them for the proportions of 
nine Egyptians out of ten and four 
Egyptians out of five above established. 

B. — Diplomas—Examinations 

Article 3 

Article 3 sets out the qualifications re¬ 
quired of Egyptians for employment by the 
Company in various grades, and provides 
for a Government representative to sit on 
the SelecMon Committee set up by the Com¬ 
pany to examine candidates for employment 
and draw up lists of those who are suitable 
(see Annexes B. C and D). 
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* * 

C.— Captain Pilots, Port and. Shipping 

Officials 

Article 4 

In accordance with existing rules 
(Annex E) priority is to be given to the 
engagement of twenty new Egyptian 
pilots, but non-Egyptians may be engaged 
when qualified Egyptians are not available. 
When twenty new Egyptian pilots have 
been engaged, one in every two new appoint¬ 
ments is to be a qualified Egyptian, 
although if qualified Egyptians are not 
available, non-Egyptians may be employed 
on the understanding that the proportion 
of one Egyptian for every two vacancies is 
restored in making later appointments. 
Port and shipping officials are to be 
appointed in accordance with the same 
rules (Annex E) and will be counted for 
applying the same proportions. 

1 ).—Marine Personnel (excluding Seamen) 

Article 5 

Within two months the Egyptian 
strength of *' agents du personnel marin ” 
is to be raised to seven, and thereafter one 
Egyptian is to be appointed for every 
two vacancies with the same dispensation 
and provision for restoration of the pro¬ 
portion as for pilots. 

E .—'Nationality 

Article 6 . 

Egyptian candidates must be born in 
Egypt and their fathers must be Egyptian 
under articles 1 to 5 and paragraphs 1 and 
2 of the Egyptian Nationality Law No. 19 
of 1929 or the equivalent provisions of any 
new legislation. [The provision has been 
omitted which appeared in the draft until 
the last moment and provided for agree¬ 
ment between the Company and the Govern¬ 
ment as to what should be considered 
the equivalent provisions of any new 
legislation. ] 

F .—Overseers and Workmen 

1 .—Kristinq Staff as on 31 sf December, 

1948 

Article 7 

Egyptians are to be hired, except that— 

(a) In 210 posts requiring special skill 
freedom of choice between Egyptians 
and non-Egyptians is allowed the 
Company (and the list of these 210 
posts (Annex F) may be revised by 
agreement between the Company 


and the Minister of Commerce, e.g:, 

when new machinery is introduced.; 

* 

and 

(b) For reasons of humanity, and 
especially to help the sons of former 
overseers and workmen, one place in 
five. among non-Egyptians may be 
filled by hiring a non-Egyptian 
either in the same or a lower grade. 

«.4 

2 .—Increases in Sta-ff 
Article 8 

Not more than 5 per cent, of increases 
required by new works or equipment shall 
be filled by non-Egyptians. 

Article 9 

Annual reports of the number of 
Egyptians employed under articles 7 and 8 
are to be made for use in the three-yearly 
examination of the position to be made by 
the Egyptian authorities. 

G.— Entry. Residence and Work in Egypt 

Article 10 

Entry, residence and work permits or 
other necessary documents for personnel 
recruited by the Company in accordance 
with this convention, and for their wives 
and dependent children, are to be issued to 
them on the Company's demand, provided 
they are not objectionable under the laws 
and regulations regarding public morals 
and health or the security of the State. The 
same applies to the renewal of permits, &c., 
-for such persons present and future. Laws 
and regulations limiting the pursuit (sc., by 
foreigners) of certain activities shall not 
be applied so as to restrict their work as 
long as it is exclusively for the Company. 

H .—Application of the Preceding Rules 

Article 11 

The Minister is to inform the Company 
of the names of the officials charged with 
seeing to the application of the rules set 
out in Title I. 

Title II .—Port Said Municipality 
Article 12 

Release by the Company to Port Said 
of the eighteen annual payments totalling 
about £E.106.500 still due to the Company 
for a loan made to the municipality in 1912 
for the making of drains. This charge is 
to be shown as a debit in the Company’s 
accounts for 1949, by way of exception to 
the provisions of the Income Tax Law. 
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Article 13 

Release to the Government of certain 
land at Port Said in aid of the Govern¬ 
ment’s plap to build a town for workers 
there, involving modification of the conven¬ 
tion of 3rd April, 1907, and the accord of 
2nd May, 1936 ( Law No. 73 of 1937). 

Title III.—C' nation of a Municipality at 

Ismailia 

Article 14 

It is agreed that a municipality be 
created at Ismailia under Law No. 145 of 
1944, but by way of exception to that law, 
two ex-officio members nominated bv the 
Company are to sit on the Municipal 
Council. Annex G sets out details. The 
Company is to continue to provide the water 
service until the end of the concession. The 
annual payment of £E.6,000 made by the 
Government to the Company under the 1936 
convention for street cleaning, &c., at 
Ismailia and Port Tewfik is reduced to 
£E.1,000 for Port Tewfik only. 

Title IV.— Fishing Harbour at Port Said 

Article 15 

The Company is to arrange this as soon 
as possible in accordance with the plan 
annexed. 

Title V.— Free Zone in the Port of Port 

Saili 

Article 10 

The Company is to study, with the 
Government, the establishment of a special 
zone for industrial concerns in the Free 
Zone. The Government and the Company 
will, at one of the next periodical meetings 
provided for by the accord of 1st May, 
1920, concerning the war-time restrictions 
imposed on the operation of the Free Zone 
with a view to a return to normal. 

Title VI.— A bbassa Canal 
Article 17 

A freshwater canal called the Abbassa 
Canal made by the Company to supply Port 
Said, El-Kantara and Canal works between 
Port Said and Ismailia is to be transferred 
back to the Government on the terms of 
Annex H. 

Title VII.— Attaka Quarries 
Article 18 

The Accords for the exploitation of these 
quarries which expired on 17th November, 
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1944, are extended on the terms of Annex I 
to the end of the Concession, that is until 
Ylth November, 1968. 

Title VIII .—Egyptian Military Tenancies 

at lsmalia 

Article 19 

Lands and buildings now occupied at the 
Egyptian military authorities at Ismailia 
may continue provisionally to be so occu¬ 
pied, but during the year following the 
termination of the State of Siege the ques¬ 
tion is to be reviewed with the idea of re¬ 
grouping Egyptian Army installations or 
otherwise meeting the needs of the Army. 

Title IX .—Major Improvement H orAxs* for 
the Maritime Canal 

Article 20 

To facilitate the disposition and passage 
of ships to serve to the maximum the in¬ 
terests of international trade and to leave 
to Egypt at the end of the concession a 
Canal eutirely suited to the needs of this 
trade, the Company has drawn up a pro¬ 
gramme of improvements for the Maritime 
Canal and its ports of access, which was 
approved by the International Consulta¬ 
tive Committee at its November 1948 
meeting. 

The proposed works, costing in the 
region of £E.4,500,000 comprise :— 

(a) General deepening of the Canal by 
half a metre. 

(5) Increasing the mooring facilities at 
Port Said. 

(c) Making between Kilometres 50 and 

62 a passing zone for convoys by 
digging a by-pass canal. 

(d) Deepening the Lake Timsali oil- 
tanker station. 

See Annex J. 

Title X .—Houses for Employees and 

Workmen 

Article 21 

The Company's annual building pro¬ 
gramme is to be submitted to the Govern¬ 
ment from the beginning of 1962 if the new 
buildings are to be taken over by the 
Government on the terms of the exchange 
of letters of 26th November. 1919, and 
10th-14th February, 1920. 

Title XI .—The Workmen's Question 
Article 22 

In order to settle finally the difference 
between the Company and its workmen over 
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the Port Said Conciliation Commission 
decision of 27th March, 1948, confirmed on 
the 1st April by the Minister of Social 
Affairs, it is agreed that:— 

(1) The decision applies only to non- 

inscrits workmen in the employ of 
the Company on 27th March, 1948. 

(2) All service of whatever kind with the 

Company prior to that date is to be 
counted for calculating their pen¬ 
sions to the extent necessarv to 

V 

restore actual equality with the 
workmen previously “ inscrits.’’ 

(3) Each of these workmen is to receive 
a sum equal to the difference between 
his former monthly wage and the 
wages established from 27th March, 
1948, multiplied by the number of 
pensionable years of service he had 
on 1st January, 1948. 

(4) Further, those in the employ of the 

Company on the 1st January, 1940, 


are to receive a sum equal to one- 
third of their new monthly wage 
for each year of pensionable service 
they had at 1st January, 1940. 

(5) The Company shall not incur any 
other charges towards its workers 
under the said decision. 


Title XIII .—Article 23 


The convention and accords previously 
concluded between the Egyptian Govern¬ 
ment and the Company remain in full force 
so far as thev are not contrary to the above 

v «/ 

provisions. 

Done in duplicate at Cairo, 7th March, 
1949. 

RIAZ. 

The Minister of Commerce and 
Industry. 


E. CHARLES-ROUX, 
President of the Board of Directors, 

&c. 
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CONVERSATION BETWEEN THE SECRETARY OF STATE AND THE 

EGYPTIAN AMBASSADOR 

Anglo-Egyptian Relations 

Mr. Benin to Sir R. Campbell (Cairo) 


(No. 209. Secret) Foreign Office, 

Sir, 23rd March, 1949. 

I informed you in my telegram No. 574 
of 24th March that I had received the 
Egyptian Ambassador on 23rd March and, 
after thanking him for the courtesy shown 
by the King and the Egyptian Government 
to Field-Marshal Slim during the latter’s 
recent visit to Cairo, had told him that His 
Majesty’s Government had considered the 
Egyptian Prime Minister’s request that he 
should be provided with a statement of 
British military requirements in Egypt at 
the outset of the forthcoming military 
talks, and that I was glad to be able to 
inform him that His Majesty ’s Government 
could agree to it. 

2. I emphasised our desire, which I said 
I knew was shared by King Farouk and 
Abdel Hadi Pasha, to avoid political issues 
in these talks, and for this reason, and for 
the highly important issues of security 
involved, said that I hoped the Egyptian 
Prime Minister would receive and consider 
the statement for which he had asked in the 
light of his responsibilities for the defence 


of Egypt rather than his responsibilities as 
Prime Minister. 

3. Amr Pasha thanked me for my state¬ 
ment and for my reference to King 
Farouk s courtesy in receiving Field- 
Marshal Slim. He confirmed, as you your¬ 
self have already reported, that the Field- 
Marshal had greatly impressed the King 
and the Egyptian statesmen whom he had 
met. 

4. Turning to the general question of the 
defence of the Middle East, I referred to 
press reports about the possibility of a 
Mediterranean Pact and told Amr Pasha 
that I considered that any discussions on 
such a Pact would be premature at present. 
I wished, however, to give him my assurance 
that, if ever it became a matter of practical 
politics, I would certainly inform the 
Egyptian Government. Egypt occupied a 
position of great importance in the strategy 
of the Middle East, and it was clear that no 
effective planning could be done without her 
knowledge and consent. 

5. Amr Pasha thanked me for my 
assurance and said that it was true that the 
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successive visits to London of the Greek 
and Turkish Foreign Ministers had given 
rise to the belief that discussions on a 
Mediterranean Pact were taking place. 

6. I then turned to the question of the 
detention of British shipping and cargoes 
by the Egyptian authorities. I said that I 
had no wish to make a major issue of this 
question, but that the Ambassador would 
appreciate that there was strong feeling on 
the subject in this country and that the 
action of the Egyptian authorities put me 
in a very embarrassing position. Amr 
Pasha said that he had spoken to the 
Egyptian Prime Minister after our last 
interview and had been informed that 
action would be taken. I should be glad if 
you would inform me in due course 
whether, in fact, any of the cargoes now 
detained have been released. 

7. We then had some general conversa¬ 
tion on American activity in the Middle 
East. I told the Ambassador that I con¬ 
sidered the development of American policy 
from the beginning of the Marshall Plan to 
the publication of the Atlantic Pact had 


been truly remarkable, and that I was sure 
that American intervention in the Middle 
East could only be beneficial. I thought, 
however, that it was a mistake that the 
commercial side of American activities 
should always be stressed. America was a 
country of high ideals, with a rapidly 
developing sense of responsibility in the 
field of foreign affairs. It was unjust, in 
my opinion, to accuse her of purely selfish 
interests. I instanced the fourth point in 
President Truman's Inaugural Address. 
To this Amr Pasha agreed, though he 
deplored the fact that American interest in 
the Middle East at present seemed to be 
largely focussed on Israel. 

8. Finally, I drew the Ambassador's 
attention to the fact that there was a world 
shortage of jute, and suggested unofficially 
and personally that Egypt might with 
advantage give some attention to develop¬ 
ing the production of jute in her own 
country. 

I am, &c. 

ERNEST BEVIN. 


J 2528 1015/16 No. 10 

INTERNAL SECURITY IN EGYPT 

Sir R. Campbell to Mr. Benin. (Receined 28 th March) 


(No. 170. Secret) Cairo, 

Sir, 21*g March, 1949. 

Since the assassination of the late 
Nokrashi Pasha at the end of last December 
it has been my intention to attempt a 
general survey of the state of internal 
security in Egypt. I now have the honour 
to submit the following observations, pre¬ 
facing them with the remark that such 
v alue as they may have is necessarily 
e phemeral since the situation in regard to 
public security is so fluid as to defy any 
attempt at scientific analysis. It might, 
lor instance, have been thought that the 
dissolution of the Moslem Brethren Society, 
reported in mv despatch No. 616 of 26th 
December last, would have marked an 
appropriate point at which to pause and 
survey the scene but subsequent events have 
shown how illusory the result might have 
been. 

2. The question that is uppermost in 
everybody’s minds is whether the competent 
authorities have gained the upper hand in 
l he struggle against organised terrorism, 
w hich has been exemplified in the acts of 


persons formerly associated with the 
Moslem Brethren organisation and in cer¬ 
tain cases, notably the murder of Amin 
Osman Pasha, of groups of individuals not 
connected with that organisation. It was 
not to be expected that the issue of a 
proclamation dissolving the Moslem 
Brethren Society would ipso facto ensure 
the cessation of subversive activity and 
planning by its more fanatical and extreme 
members. The quite recent discovery of a 
secret wireless transmitter stated to have 
been operated by Moslem Brethren for the 
purpose of communicating instructions and 
propaganda to their provincial branches, 
and perhaps also to branches outside Egypt, 
is an illustration of a determination on the 
part of some at least of the late Hassan 
al Banna’s followers to continue their 
association and activities clandestinely. It 
testifies also to the high degree of internal 
organisation which the Moslem Brethren 
Society had attained and which to some 
extent has so far survived the murder of 
the leader. The arrest and confine¬ 
ment in the detention camp at El Tor of 
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sevetal hundreds of Moslem Brethren 
has no doubt weakened the movement as 
a whole in some measure but perhaps 
only for the time lieing: there must 
lx* still some among those who remain 
at liberty who may be waiting for an 
opportunity to take revenge for the death 
of their leader or perhaps even to organise 
and execute subversive • acts on a larger 
scale when thev feel that the moment is 
propitious. Despite the impressive number 
of arrests that have already been made 
among those know n to the police as the more 
dangerous elements, the great majority of 
Hassan al Banna's followers remain at 
large and it is difficult not to believe that 
there must exist in various parts of the 
country numerous cache* of arms and 
explosives whose exact location is unknown 
to the security authorities. Only recently 
concern has been expressed in an official 
quarter with regard to the expectation that 
some 2,000 Moslem Brethren who volun¬ 
teered for active service in Palestine will 
shortly have to be brought back to Egypt: 
some of these are considered to he particu¬ 
larly dangerous and in a rebellious mood, 
having apparently refused to surrender 
their arms. The one bright feature in this 
picture is the Prime Minister’s remark to 
me the other day that he was gratified by 
the co-operation of the general public in his 
campaign against the Moslem Brethren. It 
is true that most Egyptians', especially in 
Cairo itself, were delighted by the late 
Nokrashi Pasha’s proclamation dissolving 
the organisation and would like to see it 
thoroughly exterminated; on the other 
hand, it has been reported to me that in 
certain provinces of l pper Egypt, where 
Moslem piety among the common folk goes 
deeper than in the towns, the dissolution 
was deplored as an act which deprived 
pious Moslems of an organism which offered 
them genuinely religious inspiration and 
which had also done something in the 
country districts to alleviate the hard 
material lot of the fellahvn by the provision 
of dispensaries and elementary schools. 

3. It is extremely difficult to be at all 
dogmatic on the subject of Communist 
activity in Egypt. When martial law was 
proclaimed in'May 1948, at the beginning 
of the Egyptian military intervention in 
Palestine, repressive action against sus¬ 
pected Communist elements was greatly 
facilitated and appeared for a time to have 
had a salutary effect in that the sudden 
detention of numerous suspects may have 
disorganised the movement for a time. 


With the removal into custody of the more 
active and easily traceable elements the 
lesser fry doubtless considered it prudent to 
conceal themselves and reduce, if not sus¬ 
pend, their activities. At all events they 
have not since that date shown their hand 
in the organisation or encouragement of 
labour unrest in the form of strikes. 
Within the past few weeks, however, the 
police have laid their hands on four centres 
of Communist propaganda activity in 
Egypt and ha\e taken into custody, among 
others, two young men belonging to 
families high up in the Egyptian social 
scale. While it may be true that Egyptian 
Communists and fellow-travellers have not 
in recent -months actually provoked dis¬ 
turbances of the peace, the competent 
authorities • hold the opinion that their 
technique is more likely to be to take 
advantage of, and aggravate, disturbed con¬ 
ditions created by other influences. An 
example of this technique was seen in the 
disorders at Alexandria arising out of the 
police strike in April 1948 when subversive 
pamphlets of obviously Communist origin 
made their appearance after the trouble had 
started. The Egyptian security authorities 
have also been apprehensive about the possi¬ 
bility of clandestine Communist infiltration 
into existing organisations which have 
marked potentialities for trouble-making, 
notably the dissolved Moslem Brethren 
Society, and also into the ranks of the 
armed forces. In the absence of reliable 
data it is impossible to assess accurately the 
extent of the danger to internal security 
presented by this technique; even it, as the 
Prime Minister tells me he believes, the 
Communist elements have not been able to 
infiltrate into the cells of the Moslem 
Brethren and even if the Communist 
elements are at present disposed to leave the 
initiative in fomenting disorder to other 
malcontents, they still have to be reckoned 
with as a force capable of intensifying and 
jierhaps extending and prolonging any dis¬ 
turbed situation which may arise from other 
causes. As I have reported in paragraph 2 
of my telegram No. 45, Saving, King 
Farouk anticipates trouble from the Com¬ 
munists during the next six months, but is 
confident of the ability of the forces of law 
and order to avoid being swamped by them, 
though it might be a severe test. S.S.R. 
state that, on King Farouk’s insistence, it 
is intended to renew the drive against the 
Communists now that the Moslem Brethren 
are no longer taking up all the attention of 
the police. 
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4. As .1 have observed, in recent reports, 
one of the most disquieting features.of the 
present security situation here has been the 
mockery which the courts have made of 

^ w * * * * 

justice when dealing with terrorists and 
other criminals convicted on charges of poli¬ 
tical murder, criminal violence and other 
similar seiious offences against the law. 
There have been already several instances 
where the sentences inflicted on the culprits 
have been ludicrously inadequate and where 
political factors have been successfully 
invoked in mitigation of the crimes. The 
murder of Judge Khazindar, the escape of 
the late Amin Osman Pasha's murderer and 
his glorification as a patriot and a hero, 
and trie Government's refusal to admit the 
plain facts of the explosion at Messrs. 
Cutu rel's store last July, are a few of the 
factors which must surely have given 
encouragement to terrorists and which have 
helped to aggravate the state of nervous 
tension which we find in Egypt to-day. 
There is now, however, some hope that 
severer measures ma\ be taken against the 
subversive elements; the present Govern¬ 
ment has strengthened the hands of the 
security authorities by enacting further 
legislation to tighten up their control over 
the possession of firearms and explosives 
and to enforce" really heavy penalties in 
cases involving political murder, destruc¬ 
tion of public buildings, &c. This is all to 
the good so far as it goes, but the main 
criterion will be the readiness or otherwise 
of the presiding judges to impose penal¬ 
ties sufficient!v severe to lie an effective 

%.* 

deterrent. At the moment, certain crimes 
in these categories can be tried by military 
tribunal while martial law remains in force, 
but it has to he assumed that this can only 
be a temporary expedient. It can hardly 
be doubted that the fear of reprisals still 
intimidates those who have to administer 
the law and will continue to do so until the 
Government has definitely shown that it has 
gained the upper hand in the struggle 
a gainst the terrorists and fanatics. Once 
*hat is done it will be well for the Govern¬ 
ment to turn its attention to strengthening 
t-be authority of the courts so that swift 
a n<4 condign punishment can be dealt out. 
If the dictates of wisdom are observed, use 
°f concentration camps can only be a 
temporary expedient, if it is resorted to at 
a d- It can he no good or prolonged substi¬ 
tute for the authority of the courts whose 
judges should be the “ lions under the 
throne/’ 


* 

5. Latterly there has been much specula¬ 
tion. about possible manifestations of 
disaffection in the Egyptian army when it 

returns from Palestine. There have been 

- ' - « . ’ * 

many indications that defeat, difficulties, 
hardship and administrative inefficiency 
have lowered the morale of the Egyptian 
army to a potentially dangerous point. 
King Farouk and the competent authorities 
have endeavoured to remedy this situation 
to some extent by promotions and other 
favours, and a grandiose reception was 
organised in Cairo (after lavish feting at 
El Arish) for the troops who formed the 
beleaguered garrison of Faluja. King 
Farouk himself admitted to me a week or 
two ago that there was a proportion of 
“hid elements " in the army which had 
had to be weeded out and it has been 
reported from other sources that some army 
officers who were .associated with the 
Moslem Brethren have been sent to the 
detention camp at El Tor. While I do not 
suggest that the army as a whole is actually 
or potentially mutinous, it should not be 
forgotten that in past years it has been used 
on occasions to reinforce the police for the 
maintenance of public security, at moments 
of crisis, and it is now to be feared that its 
usefulness for that purpose is greatly 
impaired by its feelings of frustration and 
its antagonism towards those who have 
misused it in the Palestine adventure. In 
addition there is also the possibility that 
demobilised troops returning to their homes 
may become a focus for exacerbation of the 
pent-up discontent which is rife throughout 
the country in consequence of economic 
distress and mal-administration. Besides 
the regular forces there jare, as I have 
mentioned above, the Moslem Brethren 
volunteers who offered themselves for active 
service in Palestine, a number of whom are 
regarded as really dangerous fanatics. No 
doubt similar apprehensions will arise when 
the Government finds itself obliged to 
release those Moslem Brethren and others 
of their ilk who have been interned under 
the provisions of martial law, but that is a 
rather more remote contingency. 

6. In contrast to the supposedly trucu¬ 
lent attitude of the rank and file of the 
army, and perhaps of a proportion of army 
officers, the steadfastness of the police in the 
face of this trying situation is a remarkable 
feature which so far has been more 
encouraging than it seemed possible to hope 
at one time. There has been latent unrest 
in the police force for many years and the 
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conditions of the service, in which there is 
still much room for improvement, are such 
as to make one wonder at their endurance 
and fortitude even when their duties are 
not made more onerous, as has happened in 
recent months, by a prolonged state of 
tension. Their main grievances, which are 
well-founded, have still not been radically 
remedied. Most of their equipment is 
antiquated and it is feared that some of 
their officers may have been fainted by 
affiliating themselves with the Moslem 
Brethren. 

7. I have already said a good deal with¬ 
out once mentioning the one category of 
Egyptians which has almost inevitably 
emerged into notorious prominence at times 
when public security is either actively dis¬ 
turbed or more than usually precarious. I 
refer to the students. It is refreshing to 
record for once that these usually in- 

V 

flammable elements have been quiescent for 
the past three months or so since the 
disorders at Cairo University which 

lr 

resulted in the death of Selim Zaki Pasha. 
This may be largely attributable to the 
stringent precautionary measures which 
have been taken by the competent authori¬ 
ties in the universities, but it is also a fact 
that no attempt appears to have been made 
to incite the students to disorders during 
this period. The existing truce between the 
present Government and the Wafd is 
doubtless a contributory factor in this con¬ 
nexion and so mav also be the recent 

* 

improvement in the tone of the press 
towards ourselves and foreigners in 
general. The fact that the anniversaries 
of the incident of 4th February, 1942, and 
of the 1922 Declaration (28th February) 
should have passed without the students 
staging demonstrations is illustrative of 
the {joint that these elements can be kept 
in order when they are not actively pro¬ 
voked or when, as in these instances, high 
policy dictates the preservation of an 
unruffled political atmosphere. Neverthe¬ 
less it would be unsafe to regard the 
student elements otherwise than as a poten¬ 
tial source of trouble to the security 

W 

authorities. 

8. It will he remembered that the after- 
math of the 1914-18 war brought grave 
disorders in the provinces where the 
fellahin were aroused to murderous attacks 
on foreigners. The position of the fellahin 
to-dav is not dissimilar from that which 

w 

prevailed in 1919-21 in one respect, i.e., 
that there is acute economic distress and 
various hardships resulting from mal- 


ad ministration and exploitation by the land 
owners. But whereas thirty years ago it 
was possible for the Egyptian authorities 
to divert the manifestations of that discon¬ 
tent among the fellahin into anti-British 
channels, the fellahin of to-day are under 
no illusion that their troubles are due to 
the shortcomings of their own Government. 
They are murmuring and have been 
murmuring ever since the war ended, but 
at present they dare not give open and 
violent expression to their feelings owing 
to the repression which they know would 
immediately descend upon them in the 
absence of a British scapegoat. 

9. Having marshalled what appear to me 
to be the principal factors in the security 
situation, I fear that I must stop short of 
any attempt to forecast future develop¬ 
ments. At the moment the Government 
appears to be holding the rein tightly, but 
that does not necessarily mean that we have 
seen the last of the series of political 
assassinations, all the less so as there are 
signs to suggest that the Government itself 
has not been a stranger to gangster methods 
in its turn. There are dangerous elements 
still abroad, in wait for an opportunity to 
have the blood of a prominent leader, 
whether it be the Monarch himself, the 
Prime Minister, or one of their leading 
henchmen. A successful attempt on King 
Farouk's life, even if the work of a single 
individual unconnected with any political 
organisation, would of course have incal¬ 
culable repercussions. 

10. Before closing this despatch I would 
mention one danger which may be looming 
ahead and which may conceivably have pro¬ 
found effects upon the general state of 
public security. Nahas Pasha stated not 
long ago that the Wafd would in any cir¬ 
cumstances participate in the general elec¬ 
tions which are due to be held in the late 
summer or autumn. The last general elec¬ 
tions passed off with only a comparatively 
few heads broken, largely because the Wafd 
boycotted those elections. If the next 
general elections are to be held under the 
present Government with a Saadist Prime 
Minister at its head, it is generally assumed 
that no effort will be spared to ensure the 
victory of the Saadists and their political 
friends. If the Wafdists do enter the elec¬ 
toral campaign—and it seems to be the 
general opinion that the Wafd as a party 
cannot afford to stand out a second time— 
the fight may very likely be a bloody one 
with a sudden and perhaps uncontrollable 
deterioration of public security throughout 
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the country. At all events it is difficult to 

V 

see where the Government could muster 
sufficient police forces to keep order every¬ 
where if the electoral battle were to become 
a really fierce affair. Such a danger might 
conceivably be obviated, or at least mini¬ 
mised. if the conduct of the general 
elections were entrusted to a caretaker 
Government which all parties could regard 
as neutral. It has recently been suggested 
to me by the new Minister for Foreign 
Affairs, Khashaba Pasha, that the present- 
parliamentary political parties, including 
the Wafd. could be persuaded, before the 
general election, to decide on the allocation 
of seats in the Chamber of Deputies 
between them. This certainly seems a most 

ft. 

unusual doctrine and is based on the 
assumption that the elections are bound to 


be cooked anyway ; and the trouble is that 
the Wafd would be unlikely to agree to 
share such pre-digested diet. It is there¬ 
fore necessary to conclude with a note of 
warning that the present delicate state of 
public security may undergo sudden 
deterioration in the event of the general 
elections being an all-in contest, even sup¬ 
posing that no other factors intervene in the 
meantime to produce a deterioration. 

11. I am sending copies of this 
despatch to Sir John Troutbeck, the 
Commander-in-Chief, Middle East Land 
Force, the General Officer Commanding, 
British Troops in Egypt, the Air Officer 
Commanding-in-Chief, Royal Air Force, 
MED/M.E. and to the S.S.R. 

I have. &e. 

RONALD CAMPBELL. 
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LEADING PERSONALITIES IN EGYPT 


Sir It. Campbell to Mr. Be tin. (Received 6 th A pril) 


(No. 192. Confidential) 

Sir, Cairo, 29/A March, 1949. 

With reference to Mr. Bowker’s despatch 
No. 786 of 12th September, 1947,1 have the 
honour to transmit a revised list of per¬ 
sonalities in Egypt. 

I have, &c. 

RONALD CAMPBELL. 


1. 

2. 

3. 

4 . 

5. 

6 . 

7 . 

8 . 
9. 

10 . 

11 . 
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34. 

35. 
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43 . 
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45 . 
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Enclosure 

IXDEN 

I.—Egyptian Personalities 

Abdulla Fikry Abaza Bey. 

Fuad Abaza Pasha. 

Ibrahim Dessuki Abaza Pasha. 

Maitre Mohammed Fikri Abaza. 
Mohammed Ahmed Abboud Pasha. 

Dr. Hafez Afifi Pasha. 

Abdel Kawi Ahmed Pasha. 

Ahmed Ali Pasha, K.C.V.O. 

Prince Mohammed Ali. G.C.B.. G.C.M.G. 
Mohamed Zaki Ali Pasha, 

Tarraf Ali Pasha. 

Mohammed Ali Allouba Pasha. 

Mustapha Amin Bey. 

Abdel Rahman Ammar Bev. 

m 

Abdel Fattah Amr Pasha. 

Adlv Andmos Bey. 

Amin Aids Pasha, K.C .V.O. 

Mohamed Hassan El Ashmawi Pasha. 

El Ferik Ibrahim Atallah Pasha. 

Lewa Ahmed Attiva Pasha. 

Ahmed Hafez A wad Bey. 

Maitre Ali Avoub. 

Dr. Soliman Azmi Pasha. 

Mahmoud Azmr Bev. 

Abdul Rahman Azzam Pasha. 

Abdel Meguid Badr Pasha. 

Ahmed Moursi Badr Bev. 

% 

Bnhi-ed-Din Hnrakat Pasha. 

Abdul Hamid Bedawi Pasha. 

Abdel Rahman al Binli Bev. 

Mohammed Kamel el-Bindari Pasha. 
Mohammed Charara Pasha. 

Mahmoud el Darwish Bev 
Tewtik Doss Pasha. 

George Dumani Bey. 

William Makram Eheid Pasha. 

Dr. Abdel <tali! El-Emarv. 

Hussein Enau Pasha, C.B.E. 

Galal Fahim Pasha. 

El Ferik Ali Fahmi Pasha 
Abdel Aziz Faluny Pasha. 

Gallini Fahmy Pasha. 

Dr. Mansour Fahmv Pasha. 

Mahmoud Fakhri Pasha, C.B.E. 
Mohammed Ahmed Farghuly Pasha. 
Mustapha Fahmy Pasha. 
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47. Hussein Fahmv Bev, C.B.E. 

48. Mahmoud Abul Fath. 

49. Mahmoud Fiiwzi Bey. 

50. Ali Genail-ed-Din Pasha, C.B.E. 

51. Ahmed Abdel Gkaffar Pasha. 

52. Mahmoud Ghaleb Pasha. 

53. Wasif Gliali Pasha. 

54. Maitre Mahmoud ISuliman Ghannain. 

55. Mohammed Neguib el-Gliarablv Pasha. 

56. Abdel Salam Fahmi Gonma Pasha. 

57. Maitre Saba Habashy Pasha, K.B.E. 

58. Ibrahim Abdul Hadi Pasha. 

59. Ferik Mohammed Haidar Pasha. 

60. Maitre Abdel Hamid Abdel Hakk. 

61. Xabil Abbas Halim. 

62. Maitre Ahmed Hamza. 

63. Abdel Malek Hamza Bey. 

64. El Lewa Mohammed Saleh Harb Pasha. 

65. Mahmoud Hassan Pasha. 

66. Mahmoud Hassan Pasha. 

67. Mohammed Abdel Khalek Hassoiuia Pasha. 

68. Dr. Hussein Heikal Pasha. 

69. Sadek Heuein Pasha. 

70. Mahmoud Tewfik el-Hifnawi Pasha. 

71. Neguib el-Hilaly Pasha. 

72. Abbas Abu Hussein Pasha. 

73. Ahmed Hussein EfFendi. 

74. Dr. Talm Hussein Bev. 

mr 

75. Kamel Ibrahim Bev. 

* 

76. Dr. Neguib Iskandar Pasha. 

77. Mohammed Hilmy Issa Pasha. 

78. Aziz Izzet Pasha, G.C.Y.O. 

79. Ahmed Kamel Pasha. 

80. Lewa Ahmed Kamel Pasha. 

81. Ibrahim Fahmy Kerim Pasha. 

82. Mohamed Mahmoud Bev Khalil. 

r 

83. Ahmed Mohammed Khashaba Pasha. 

84. Abdul Ruzzak Abdul Kheir Pasha, K.B.E. 

85. Ali Maher Pasha. 

86. Itaslnvan Mabfouz Pasha. 

87. Dr. Hamed Mahmoud. 

88. Hifni Mahmoud Pasha. 

89. Mohamed Mortada El Maraghi Bey. 

90. Mustafa Marei Bey. 

91. Aziz Ali Al Masri Pasha. 

92. Ali el-Menzalawy Bey. 

93. Abdel Aziz Mohammed Pasha. 

94. Mahmoud Shaker Mohan lined Pasha, K.B.E. 

95. Osman Moharmm Pasha. 

96. Mohammed Kamel Moursi Pasha. 

97. Mohammed Mustafa Pasha. 

98. Mustapha el-Nahas Pasha, G.C.M.G. 

99. Haim Nahomn. 

100. Hassan Nashat Pasha. 

101. Riad Abdel Aziz Seif El Nasr Bey. 

102. Dr. Farm Ninir Pasha. 

103. Maitre Moustafa Nosrat. 

104. Abdel Meguid Omar Pasha. 

105. Ali Zaki el-Orabi Pasha. 

106. Kamel Al>del Rahim Bey. 

107. Moliammed Hafez Ramadan Pasha. 

108. Ali Abdel Razek Pasha. 

109. Mamdouh Riaz Bey. 

110. Hassan Fahmv Rifnat Pasha, K.C.M.O., 
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111. El Lew a Hussein Rifki Pasha. 

112. Mohamed Cherif Sabry Pasha. 

113. Hussein Sabry Pasha, G.B.E. 

114. Hassan Sadek Pasha, K.B.E. 

115. Mustafa el-Sadek Pasha. 

116. Mohammed Salah ed-Din Bey. 

117. Abdel Maguid Ibrahim Saleh Pasha. 

118. Mohammed Abdel Galil Samra Pasha. 

119. Salih Sarny Pasha. 

120. Or. Abdel Razzak Ahmed El Sahhouri Pasha. 

121. Ahined I^outfi el-Saved Pasha, K.B.E. 

122. Tabu Mohamed Abdel Wahhab El Sebai 

Pasha. 

123. Aluned Seddik Pasha. 

124. Ahmed llamdi Seif-el-Xasr Pasha. 

I2o. Achille Sekaly Bey. 

126. Sheikh Abdei Meguid Selim. 

127. Maitre El Saved Selim Pasha. 

128. Mohammed Shafik Pasha. 

129. Mohammed el-Sayed Shahin Pasha. 

130. Ali Shamsi Pasha. 

131. Abdel Salaam cl-Shazly Pasha. 

132. Sheikh Mohamed Maamoun el-SbinnawL 
188. Mahmoud Mustafa el-Shorbaghi Bey. 

134. Dr. Ali Tewfik Shousha Pasha, ( .B.E. 


160. Brinton, Jasper Yeats. 

161. Coulaut, Pierre. 

162. Orioton, Canon Etienne. 

163. De Grailly, Comte Jean. 

164. Jouguet, Emile. 


1. Abdulla Fikry Abaza Bey 

Born 1895. One of the first batch of graduates 
of the Faculty of Commerce of Cairo University. 
Joined the Egyptian Government service in 1914. 
Appointed Under-Secretary of State in the Ministry 
of Commerce and Industry in December 1944, in 
which Ministry he is the dominating figure. Like 
most of the Abaza clan, be is intensely nationalistic 
in his outlook. Played a leading purl in the dissolu¬ 
tion of the Ang lo-E gyp t ian Union in 1947. He is 
the official mainly concerned with the application 
of the Company Law of 1947, which provides for 
the progressive Egyptianisation of the capital, staffs 
and employees of joiut stock companies in Egypt, a 
task which he obviously relishes. He has at least 
the merit of being courteous and accessible to officials 
from the embassy, while at the same time he is not 
afraid to speak his mind if frankly challenged. 

2. Fuad Abaza Pasha 

Born about 1890. Brother of Fikri Abaza and 
Ibrahim Dessuki Abaza (q.u.). Studied agricultiire 
in Egypt and succeeded his disreputable cousin, 
Abdel Hamid Abaza. as Director of the Royal 
Agricultural Society. Made himself prominent in 
various other activities connected with the promotion 
of agricultural improvements and was also associated 
with the Arab Horse Society. He ingratiated him¬ 
self with the late Prince Omar Toussoun, who was 
for many years president of the Royal Agricultural 
Society. Like his patron, Fuad Abaza rode the 
Sudan hobbyhorse for all 1)6 was worth, both in 
b jreechos and in publications. The Prince was largely 
instrumental in getting the title of ‘ Pasha ’’ 
conferred on Fund Abaza in recognition of bis 
assiduously advertised services to Egyptian agricul¬ 
ture. Fund Abaza is said to have made a substantial 
amount of money out of the activities of the Royal 
Agricultural Society, especially in connexion with 
the development of a model village which the society 
sponsored. 

Is the founder and president of the Arab Union 
Club, tn\ unofficial body mostly consisting of local 


135. Mahmoud Shukri Pasha. 

136. Mohammed Shukri Pasha. 

137. Lewa Mahmoud Shukri Pasha. 

138. Ismail Sidky Pasha. 

139. W assif Simaika Pasha. 

140. Mohamed Fuad Sirag-ed-Din Pasha. 

141. Hussein Sirry Pasha. 

142. Maitre Abdel Aziz el Soufani. 

143. Mohammed Faber Pasha 

144. Abde! L it If Talaat Pasha. 

145. Abdul Wahab Talaat Pasha. 

146. Abdel Fattah el-Tewil Pasha. 

147. Mourad \\ ahba Pasha. 

148. Sadek Wahba Pasha. 

149. Fuhmy Hanna Wissa Bey. 

150. Abdel Fattah Yehia Pasha. 

151. Alv Amin Yehia Pasha. 

152. Mahmoud Sadek Younes Pasha 

153. Amba Youssab. 

154. Mohammed Amin Abu ^nsef Bey. 

155. Prince Yusef Kemal. 

156. Mohammed Yusuf Bey. 

157. Seifullfth Yusry Pasha. 

158. Mahmoud Zaki Bey. 

159. Yousef Zulficar Pasha. 


Svriuns and Lebanese of no special political 
importance. 

Fuad Abaza resigned his membership of the Anglo- 
Egvptian Union in protest against the incidents of 
the 4th February, 1942. 

Exceedingly vain, pompous and a wholly untrust¬ 
worthy busybody. Would probably espouse any 
cause in which lie saw an opportunity to indu.gt his 
propensity for bombastic self-advertisement. 

3. Ibrahim Dessuki Abaza Pasha 

Graduated from the Cairo School of Law. Was 
for some time Director of the Political Bureau of 
Mohammed Mahmoud Pasha when he was Prime 
Minister. Deputy for Burdain, Sharkia Province, a 
constituency which is much under the influence of 
the Abaza family. Has been \ ice-President of the 
Chamber of Deputies and is secretary-general of the 
Constitutional-Liberal party. In June 1941 he 
became Minister of Social Affairs in Hussein Sirry b 
reconstituted Cabinet and retained that poitfolio 
until Hussein Sirry resigned in February 1942. Was 
not re-elected Deputy in the general election of 
March 1942 but successfully contested the Burdain 
constituency against the official Wafdist candidate 
in a by-election in March 1943. Minister of Com¬ 
munications in Ahmed Maher s Cabinet, 1944, and 
in Nokrashi’s Cabinet, 1945. Created Pasha, May 
19 15 . 

Relinquished office on fall of Nokrashi’s Cabinet, 
February 1946. Was appointed Minister of Wakfs 
in Sidkv Cabinet. February 1946, 

Appointed Minister of Communications in 
Xokrashi Pasha’s Cabinet, December 1946. When 
Ibrahim Abdel Hadi Pasha formed bis Cabinet on 
the assassination of Xokrashi Pasha, was given the 
portfolio of Foreign Affairs relinquished by Ehasbaba 
Pasha. In March, however, a further reshuffle took 
place and he reverted to the Ministry of Communica¬ 
tions in order that Khashaha Pasha might return to 
Foreign Affairs. 

Decorations .—Grand Cordon of the Order of the 
Nile (1946). 


II.—Foreign Personalities 

165. Lucas, Louis. 

16(3. Mennessier, Pierre. 

167. Yincenot. Marcel. 

168. WJet, Gaston. 
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4. Maitre Mohammed Fikri Abaza 

Born about 1895. A member of the influential and 
numerous Abaza family of Sharkia Province, which 
is of Turkish descent. Graduated at the Faculty of 
Law, Cairo University. 

Watanist Deputy for Minia el Qamh (Sharkia) and 
lawyer by profession, lie espoused politics and 
journalism at an early stage of his career. A 
vigorous and at times vitriolic speaker in debate, he 
is popu'ar in the Chamber, despite his sharp tongue. 
He waF at one time the journalists’ champion in the 
Chamber. He is editor of the Musawivar (Hilal 
Press), a popular political and social weekly with a 
wide circulation in Egypt and other Arabic-speaking 
countries, and his nationalist and xenophobic articles 
on foreign affairs provide a readily digestible analysis 
of current events for the general render and usually 
have the merit of cogency. 

Although conserving the characteristically anti- 
British outlook of the extreme Nationalist, he is not 
unfriendly to Englishmen socially. He is generally 
respected by other Egyptian journalists, but Wafdist 
opposit ion was a bar to his election to the presidency 
of the Syndicate of Journalists so long as the Wafd 
wns in power. The election of Abdel Knder Hamza 
to the presidency of the Syndicate in 1943, as the 
result of Wafdist pressure, decided Fikri Abaza to 
sever his connexion with the Syndicate. Elected 
president of the Syndicate in January 1943. 
Accompanied the Egyptian delegation to San 
Francisco as official journalist. Was president of 
Syndicate of Journalists for one vear onlv. 

K 

5. Mohammed Ahmed Abboud Pasha 

Engineer and contractor. Born in the 1880’s. Of 
low r er middle-class origin. Studied engineering 
(1904) at Glasgow' University, receiving financial 
assistance from the Turkish Government, through 
Sheikh Abdul Aziz Shawish, on condition that he 
entered Turkish service when qualified. In 1913 lie 
was on the staff of Sir W. Willoocks and Messrs. John 
Jackson (Limited) on the Euphrates dam. On the 
outbreak of the war he was employed by the Turkish 
military authorities in Bagdad. He worked during 
the war there and in Damascus, and after the war in 
Palestine as an army contractor. Ilis partner in one 
Palestine Railways contract w as condemned to prison 
for fraud. 

lie returned with some capital to Egypt in 1920; 
professed strong Zaghlulist principles and prospered. 
In 1926 he was returned as Wafdist M.P. for Atfih. 
In December 1926 lie obtained a permit to publish 
Al Kasha /, a daily paper, which appeared under 
Wafdist colours, hut which later reflected pro- 
Sarwat sympathies and finally faded away. Abboud 
broke with the Wofd after Mahmoud's coup d'Etat 
of 1928, and was formally expelled from the Wafdist 
party in October 1928, after propagandist activities in 
Mahmoud’s interest in London. 

He was similarly active on Sidky’s behalf in 
London in 1930, and attacked Wafdist maladmini¬ 
stration in a Times polemic with Makram Ebeid. 

He wns made a pasha in February 1981, ostensibly 
for his work in the construction of the Fuadia Canai. 

He was equal partner with Messrs, Tophnni, Jones 
Railton in the contract for the raising of the 
Assouan dam. 

He was active in London during the summer and 
autumn of 1934 ns a propagandist on behalf of the 
c °up d'Eiat regime of 1930-34, working in the 
c ’los< st touch with Ibrashi Pasha, and was frequently 
caricatured in the Egyptian press as 44 1lie unofficial 
Egyptian Minister c.t the Court of St. James.” 

. ** s notorious exaggeration of his claims to influence 
l ?l British political circles were the subject of 
Residency representations to King Fund in Septem- 
°£ r ’ kut his activities only ceased with the collapse 
of the regime with which his name had for long been 
unsavourily associated. 
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Since 1932 he has been a prominent and successful 
racehorse owmer. 

Towards the end of 1932 he became associated 
with the Khedivinl Mail Line and joined the board 
of directors. He is believed to own all the ordinary 
shares. He is now' managing director and virtually 
has complete control of the company. Its installa¬ 
tions at Alexandria and Suez did good work during 
the 1989—45 war for the Royal Navy, who sent 
Abboud Pasha a personal letter of thanks. The 
company extended its services to America in 1948 
with monthly sailings to New York, and early in that 
vear its fleet was increased bv a small but 
luxuriously appointed ship, the Malek Found , built 
in the United Kingdom since the war for the 
Alexandria-Marseilies run. In addition. Abboud 
Pasha acquired in 1946 two American “ Victory ” 
ships, getting His Majesty's Treasury to put up the 
necessary dollars. 

Abboud Pasha is also managing director of the 
Tilbury Contracting and Dredging Compauy 
(Foreign) Limited. He has wide and influential 
business connexions in the City, and he represents in 
Egypt important British firms, notably manufac¬ 
turers of electrical and railway equipment. The local 
companies with which he is connected include the 
Egyptian General Omnibus Company (Chairman)— 
associated with Messrs. Thornverott. He operates in 
his own name one of the leading contracting concerns 
in Egypt. He owns about 5,000 feddans of good 
sugar-cane land at Atmant, 

While, during the past ten years, the fortunes of 
Abboud Pasha have been subject to many 
vicissitudes, he has continued to extend his business 
activities and influence. In particular, he lias 
acquired by purchase a large shareholding control of 
the Soci^te G^nerale des Sucreries et de la Raffinerie 
d’Egypte, and is now r managing director. In 1943 
he signed in this capacity an agreement with His 
Majesty's Ministry of Food, subsequently accepted 
by the Egyptian Government, whereby His 
Majesty’s Government acquire on a loan basis all 
Egyptian sugar surplus to local needs in 1943 and 
1944. Owing to difficulties of price, release of 
Egyptian sugar to His Majesty’s Government could 
not he arranged on any other basis. Over 50,000 
tons of sugar was actually delivered in 1943. 

He was at one time, and possibly is still, the 
leading shareholder in the Banque Misr. and had 
plans to oust Hafez Afifi from control of the Misr 
group, affirming that his main object is to obtain 
control of the industrial companies in the group 
which art' at present tied to the Banque Misr. There 
do not appear to have been any developments in 
this respect in the past two years. 

Abboud Pasha is extremely shrewd and ambitious; 
and. with the considerable wealth which he lias now 
amassed (he applied in his own name in respect of 
the recent Egyptian National Loan to the tune of 
£E. 1 million), lie has made himself perhaps (he most 
powerful figure in Egyptian business and finance. 
Tt is his policy to belong to no political party. Ho 
declares that his aim is development of Egypt’s 
economy in co-operation with Great Britain and he 
is making concrete proposals to this end (notably in 
regard to the Aswan dam hydro-tlectric project). He 
has proved himself a dangerous and unscrupulous 
enemy in the past ; and it is evidently advisable in bis 
present strong position to use rather than to 
antagonise him. 

He was elected a Senator (Independent) in 1944. 

In 1946. in view of the set-hack to his own scheme 
for Aswan, he formed a company to manufacture 
synthetic fertiliser near Suez, the Soei6t<$ Rgyptionne 
d’Engrais et dTndustries Chimiques, of which he is 
managing director, and in 1947 he managed to obtain 
a loan of 7 million dollars from the United States 
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Export-Import Bank lor the purchase ol machinery 
and equipment unobtainable in the United Kingdom. 

His wile is a Scottish woman of considerable 
intelligence and strength of character. 

6. Dr. Hafez Atiti Pasha 

Bom in Cairo 188(5; received his education in the 
Cairo schools, and obtained his medical diploma in 
1907. For a year he was house surgeon in the Kasr- 
ei-Aini hospital, and subsequently left for Ireland, 
where he practised for six mouths at tbe Rotunda 
Hospital, afterwards going to Paris, where he spent 
a year practising in the “ Enfants Malades 
hospital, before returning to Cairo. 

In 1912, during the Turco-Italian war in Tripoli, 
he was chosen head of the Red Crescent Mission, 
and spent about a year in Cyrenaica, where he came 
into contact with Enver Pasha, Mustafa Kemal 
Pasha (who was then under Enver’s command), and 
other leaders. He was delegated to accompany 
Sheikh Ahmed-el-Senoussi, head of the Senoussiek 
Brotherhood, from Kufra to Jagiibub, Hr. Afifi subse¬ 
quently returned to bis work at the Infants’ Hospital 
m Cairo, of which he was the director. In 1919 he 
joined the Wafd under Zaghlul Pasha, and was one 
of the Wafd leaders who left for Paris and took part 
in propaganda and negotiations in London. 

In 1921 Dr. Hafez Afifi resigned from the Wafd, 
and helped to organise the Constitutional Liberal 
party. He started the Siassa, the party s mouth¬ 
piece, which was at one time one of the leading 
Egyptian dailies. He was elected vice-president of 
the party, in which his influence was considerable. 

In the summer of 1925 he was delegated by the 
Egyptian Government to represent Egypt in the 
Infant’s Health Conference at Geneva. Member of 
Parliament May 1926. 

On Adly Pasha’s resignation in April 1927, Sarvvat 
Pasha wished to include him in his Cabinet as 
Minister of War, but the late King vetoed the 
appointment. Became Minister for Foreign Affairs 
in Mohammed Malnnoud Pasha's Cabinet, June 
1928-October 1929. He managed to improve his 
relations with King Fuad while remaining loyal to 
Mohammed Mahmoud. In internal politics he 
exercised a rather unfortunate influence in 
accentuating the Liberal Constitutional character of 
the dictatorial regime. In foreign relations he was 
tactful and friendly while sticking up for Egyptian 
interests. Made two tours in Europe, including 
England, in 1929. 

Appointed Minister for Foreign Affairs in Sidky 
Pasha’s Cabinet June 1930, but resigned in mid-July 
of that year to become Egyptian Minister in London. 
His adherence to the new regime did not blind him 
to Palace shortcomings. 

King Fuad’s refusal to accept him, on Sidky 
Pasha’s recommendation, as Minister of Finance in 
September 1933 precipitated Sidky’s resignation. 

Resigned the 1st May, 1034, as a result of Abboud 
Pasha’s intrigues. 

Appointed chairman of an Egyptian Mission of 
Economic Enquiry which visited the United King¬ 
dom in April 1935 to study the commercial relation¬ 
ships of the two countries. As a result of the 
mission’s report, Egypt denounced her existing 
commercial treaty with Japan as a preliminary to 
the negotiation of a new* treaty intended to check 
Japanese competition in cotton piece-goods. Joined 
the “United Front” of all the political leaders 
formed in November 1935, and demanded the return 
of the 1923 Constitution and the resumption of treaty 
negotiations with Great Britain, and subsequently 
became a member of the Egyptian Treaty delega¬ 
tion. Proceeded to London with the delegation for 
the signature of the treaty, nnd returned to Egypt 
in September 1936. Appointed Egyptian Ambas- 
- sudor to London on the 23rd December, 1936. 


Whilst on leave in January 1938, he intimated his 
wish to resign the post of ambassador in London 
in order, it is alleged, to forestall his threatened 
dismissal, on account of his supposed lukewarm sup¬ 
port of the Palace. Resignation was accepted the 
4th April, 1938. 

Negotiated Hungarian nitrates scheme with the 
Government. Vice-chairman of Egyptian Section of 
Anglo-Egyptian Trade Committee. 

Appointed chairman and managing director of 
Banque Misr hi October 1939, after the retirement 
of Talaat Harb Pasha. The bank’s affairs had been 
reduced to chaos by incompetence and corruption 
and Afifi Pasha was appointed by the Government 
to take over the ungrateful task of bringing them to 
some state of order. The subsequent remarkable 
recovery of the bank and its associated group from 
the shadow' of bankruptcy is, however, mainly 
attributable to the war loan. He has been on several 
occasions mentioned as a possible neutral Prime 
Minister, but he has shown no particular wish to 
play that role. Chairman of Cotton Purchasing Com¬ 
mission appointed by Ministry of Finance, 1942. 

Chairman of the Anglo-Egyptian Union, 1943. 

He evinced a desire to sever his connexion w ith the 
Banque Misr in 1943, mainly owing to continuous 
difficulties with the Wafd Government. He was also 
disconcerted by attempts made by Abbeud Pasha, 
as the largest shareholder, to assert a dominating 
interest in the Bank and its associated companies. 

Nominated Egyptian representative on the 
Security Council of the United Nations Organisa¬ 
tion in succession to Bedawi Pasha, March 1946. 
Presided over the Security Council s session in April. 
Member of the Egyptian delegation lor treaty nego¬ 
tiations, 1946. 

Chairman Egyptian National Committee of the 
International Chamber of Commerce. 

Chairman Misr Airlines and Misr Shipping. 

Has promoted the formation of The Arab Land 
Company, to be registered in Cairo, as an agricul¬ 
tural mortgage bank to operate in Palestine. 

Decorations. —Grand Cordon of tbe Order of 
Ismail (1936). 

7. Abdel Kawi Ahmed Pasha 

After graduating at the Faculty of Engineering, he 
made a rapid career in the Irrigation Department, 
where he proved himself an unusually competent 
and conscientious official. He was appointed, after 
the Anglo-Egyptian Treaty of 1936, Inspector- 
General of Egyptian Irrigation in the Sudan, where 
he showed himself a worthy representative of Egrypt 
and got on well with the Sudan Government officials. 
Appointed Minister of Public Works in the Ali 
Maher Ministry, August. 1939. Vacated post on the 
27th June, 1940, on fall of Ali Maher’s Ministry. 
Minister of Public Works in Hussein Sirry’s 
Ministry, the 15th November, 1940, in which capacity 
he was placed in charge of all A.R.P. questions. 
Minister of Public Works in Hussein Sirry’s Cabinet, 
June 1941 and Minister of Civil Defence in Sirry’s 
reconstructed Cabinet, July 1941. Managing director 
of the Misr Flax Company, 1943. 

Created a Pasha, December 1910. Relinquished 
Cabinet rank on the fall of the Sirry Cabinet in 
February 1942. Was formerly identified with the 
Liberal Constitutional party, a fact which brought 
him into trouble at one time wdien a Wafd Ministry 
was in power. At present independent in politics, 
but said to lie closely associated with Allouba Pasha. 

Minister of Public Works in Sidky Pasha’s Cabi¬ 
net, February 1946. Nominated Senator, Mav 1946. 

Speaks good English. He is capable, ambitious 
and shows signs of developing a bent for demagogy. 
He remains a follower of Ali Maber Pasha. 

Relinquished office on the fall of Sidky Pasha’s 
Cabinet, December 1946. 




8. Ahmed Ali Pasha, K.C.V.O. 

I'or some time mudir in the provinces (Girga, 
Gharbieh and DakablieJi). Under-Secretary of State, 
Interior, in 1920. As Mudir of Girga, lie handled a 
dangerous situation firmly and intelligently in 1919, 
and was highly praised by General li uddleston and 
awarded the O.B.E. 

Minister of Waqfs in the Tewfik Nessiin Cabinet 
(December 1922— Fe -ruary 1923) and Minister of 
Waqis, later Agriculture, in Yehia Ibrahim’s Cabinet 
(February 1923-June 1923). Minister of Waqfs in 
Adlv s transition Cabinet 1929, and in Sidky s first 
Cabinet, June 1931. Became Minister of Justice in 
Sidky s second Cabinet, January 1933, and held the 
same portfolio in Abdel Fattah Yehia s Cabinet, 
September 1933. Resigned the 14th November, 1934. 
Appointed Minister of Justice and of Waqfs in Aiv 
Maher Pasha’s Cabinet, January-May 1936. 
Nominated Senator in May 1936. Renominated 
Senator, 1944. 

He looks moribund, but is a man of some 
character. He luis a considerable reputation for 
piety. 

Decoration *.—Title of A1 Jmtiaz (1930); Grand 
Cordon of Order of the Nile and Grand Cordon of 
Order of Ismail (1930). 

9. Prince Mohammed Ail, G.C.B., G.C.M.G. 

Sen of the Khedive Tewfik and thus a younger 
brother of the ex-Khedive. He suffers from epileptic 
fits and is unmarried. He is Heir Presumptive to the 
throne. 

He was at feud with King Fuad and frequently 
expressed his sympathies with the Wafd. He paints 
flowers in water-colour; talks many languages with 
excessive fluency, and used periodically to make long 
journeys to South Africa, India, South America or 
Java, which are recorded in “ editions de luxe.” He 
entertains freely, and having his own conception of 
the manners and behaviour due from oriental royalty, 
lives gracefully up to it. He was for many years n 
power in Egyptian freemasonry, but. he has now 
abandoned tin’s side of his activities. 

The two Chambers of Parliament assembled in 
Congress on the 8th May. 1936, elected Prince 
Mohammed Ali to be Prince Regent nnd senior 
member of the Regency Council for the period of 
King Farouk’s minority. These duties put a severe 
strain on his formerly avowed sympathies with the 
Wafd. He complained that lie was treated os a 
cypher by the Wafdist Government, which was 
determined to encroach on the pow f ers and preroga¬ 
tives of the Regency Council and ultimately of the 
throne. 

Relations between His Royal Highness and Nahas 
were, however, somewhat improved at the end of 
1936. This improvement did not, however, last long. 
His Royal Highness soon reverted to his distrust of 
the Wafd and openly accused them of incompetence 
and demagogy and designs on the King’s preroga¬ 
tives. 

His Royal Highness had a sudden attack of angina 
pectoris on the 26th March, 1936, and was unable 
to carry out his intention to head the Egyptian 
Delegation to the Coronation of King George VI in 
London. He left for Europe on the 25th June, 
^turning to Egypt on the 2nd October. 1936. 

After his return he used all his influence to stiffen 
Rie Palace in it r attitude towards the Wafd. On the 
®th December he was appointed President of tbe 

Conseil de In Cour,” a judicial body empowered 

deal with affairs of the Royal Family and usually 
presided over by a Prince. For some years 
previously, owing to King Fuad’s lack of faith in 
the Princes, the presidency had devolved on the 

resident of (he Senate. This appointment waa 
^surned to indicate King Farouk’s confidence in 
I rince Mohammed Ali as well as His Majesty’s 
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desire to prevent interference by the Government in 
Royal Family affairs. 

In the last few years Prince Mohammed Ali has 
expressed strong disapproval ol the allegedly exces¬ 
sive exuberance of King Farouk’s private life and 
of His Majesty’s immature and misguided essa\s in 
the art of governing a la King Fuad. His present 
relations wiih King Farouk are on a purely formal 
basis. 

Prince Mohammed Ail never wavered in his 
wholehearted devotion to the British cause during 
the war, nor in his faith in Allied victory. 

Is president of the Anglo-Egyptian Union. Visited 
London privately in August 1945, much to King 
Farouk s annoyance. 

Decorations .—G.C.B., G.C.M.G. 

10. Mohamed Zaki Ali Pasha 

Of humble origin, his lather being a clerk on an 
estate belonging to a rich Syrian landowner in 
Dakahlieh Province. Ho was educated in Govern¬ 
ment schools and graduated from the School of Law 
in 1909. Having begun a modest legal career he 
joined the Nationalist Party and also contributed 
political articles to the press. His intelligence and 
ability as a lawyer brought him rapid success, and 
lie eventually took into partnership another 
prominent \\ atanist, Abdel Rahman El Rafei Bey. 
In 1930 Ali Maber Pasha, then Minister of Justice 
in Sidkv Pasha’s Cabinet, selected him for appoint¬ 
ment as a judge. He gained rapid promotion, 
eventually becoming Vice-President of the Court of 
Cassation, but resigned when the Wafdist Govern¬ 
ment attempted to interfere with appointments to 
that court in defiance of the principle of the inde¬ 
pendence of the judicature. In his earlier years ho 
was known as extremely anti-British, but he was 
naturally obliged to subdue his politics after 
appointment to the judicature. He is said to bo 
conservative in his private life. 

When Ibrahim Abdel Hadi Pasha was appointed 
Prii e Minister following the assassination of 
Nokm&hi and broadened the basis of the existing 
Saadist-Liberal coalition bv introducing a Watanist 
idemeut, ho appointed Mohamed Zaki Ali Pasha as 
Minister of State (December 1948). 

Nominated Senator, February 1949. 

11. Tarraf AH Pasha 

A native of Minia. Educated in France as an 
engineer, and on completion of his studies joined the 
Public Works Department. Rapidly made his name 
as a competent official, and became a protege of 
Mohammed Mahmoud Pasha, whom be always sup¬ 
ported politically. 

Appointed Director-Geueral of Municipalities in 
the Ministry of Interior, where he did good work for 
several years with a pro-continental bias. 

When Mohammed Mahmoud formed his Ministry 
on the 30th December, 1937, Tarraf Ali was appointed 
Under-Secretary of State for Communications, an 
appointment which caused some jealousy. 

Appointed Director-General of Railways, Tele¬ 
phones and Telegraphs in 1940 where he showed a 
spirit of co-operation in the handling of difficult 
transport problems created by the necessities of the 
war. Created a Paslm on the 11th February, 1941. 

Is a pleasant individual, but of moderate capacity 
and inclined sometimes to be obstructive. Talks 
English nnd French 

Resigned 1942 as a result of a quarrel with his 
Minister, who appointed a Wafdist Secretary-General 
to the Railways without consulting Tarraf Ali. 

Nominated Senator May 1946 

Appointed chairman of the board of Cairo Tram¬ 
ways Company at. the beginning of 1948, a position 
which places him in close contact with the Belgian 
community in Cairo. 














































12. Mohammed ALi Ailouba Pasha 

Born 1877. An intelligent and able lawyer of 
respected integrity. Begun as a Watanist. Was 
Treasurer of the Wafd, but seceded in 1921. For long 
a leading Constitutional Liberal and secretary of the 
party. He resigned in January 1934 having returned 
to Watanist extremism. 

He was Minister of Waqfs in Ziwer Pasha’s 
Cabinet, March-September 1925, and resigned with 
his Liberal colleagues in protest against Abdel Aziz 
Fahiuv Pasha's dismissal. In 1928 he campaigned 
for the abolition of all private Waqfs. In 1929, after 
defending the cause of Islam before the Wailing Wall 
Commission in Jerusalem, he developed an interest 
in Moslem affairs outside Egypt and was a member 
of the Standing Executive Committee of the Islamic 
Congress, on whose behalf he toured India in the 
summer of 1933. 

llis son is an officer in the British merchant 
murine. 

Minister of Education in AIv Maher Pasha s 
Cabinet Jamntry-Muv 11)86. Nominated a member 
of the Senate in May 1986. Was prominent us an 
opponent of the Anglo-Egyptian Treaty in the 
autumn of 1939 , In elose touch with the Watanist 
party, the Young Egypt Society and other extremist 
elements. 

He took an active part in the Arab Parliamentary 
Congress on Palestine held in Cairo, October 1938, 
and headed a deputation to London to present the 
resolutions of the Congress to His Majesty’s Govern¬ 
ment. 

in 1943 his interest in Arab nationalist politics was 
again stimulated by current developments for the 
promotion of Arab Unity in anticipation of the post¬ 
war settlement. He was a leading member of h 
small and relatively unimportant group calling itself 
the Arab Unity Society, a rival of Fuad Abaza’s 
Arab Union Club. The activities of both these 
unofficial bodies were, however, thoroughly eclipsed 

bv Nahas Pasha's official talks on Arab Unitv with 
* « 

representatives of other Arab States. 

Was reported in 1943 to have the intention of 
forming a new political party. 

Succeeded Abdel Megid Ibrahim Saleh Pasha as 
president of the Arab Unity Society when the latter 
was appointed Minister in Nokrashi Pasha’s 
Cabinet, December 1946. Ailouba Pasha was 
himself offered a seat in that Cabinet as Minister 
of Waqfs but declined it. apparently feeling 
aggrieved because he had not been selected for a 
more important Ministrv. 

Decorations .—Grand Cordon of Order of the Nile 

(1936). 

13. Musfapha Amin Bey 

Born about. 1912. He and his twin brother, Ali 
Amin, are the sons of Amin Yusuf Bey (q.vX- Both 
were trained for the engineering profession. 
Must an bn having studied at Sheffield University 
where be became president of the Debating Society. 
Of the two Mu staph a is the more forceful. Visits 
to the United States have eriven him the opportunity 
to learn the methods, manners and techniques of 
American journalism bv which he has profited in 
the editing of the weekly periodical Akhbar Al Yom 
which he and his brother founded and jointly own 
and which appears on Saturday morniners, the dnv 
on which 41 Ahram is not published. The politics 
of this publication arc independent with a strong 
pro-Pa I nee and nnti-Wafd bias. 

Akhbar Al Yom is the Sunday Express of 
Egyptian Arabic journalism and make* a definite, 
appeal to women renders, not necessarily because 
the twins believe in the emancipation of women, 
but solely because female readership is a valuable 
means of boosting circulation. They were the first 
in the Middle East to apply these principles to 


the Arabic press. Akhbar Al Yam started off with 
a circulation of nearly 100,000 but stabilised lit 
90,000. 

In 1946 they bought from Mohammed Al 1 ubei 
the satirical and political weekly Akhtr Sa'a for 
a sum which has permitted Mohammed Al label 
to travel extensively and m luxury in Europe ever 
since. They have transformed Akhtr Sa'a by means 
of colour printing into an attractive readable paper. 
They recently entered into a business relationship 
with Mahmoud Abul Fath to cover the printing, 
publishing and advertising sides of their business. 

Tire attitude of the Arnin brothers has become 
viciously hostile to Great Britain and Akhbar AL 
Yom has sunk to depths of scurrility and even 
indecency in its comments on the British. They 
are quite unscrupulous and sensationalist. The 
business relationship with Mahmoud Abul bath 
referred to above was severed in September 1947 
owing, it is reported, to the latter’s objections to the 
management of Akhti &a*a. on which there was a 
financial loss. 

14. Abdel Rahman Amnuur Bey 

Born in 1902 at Shabiu El Korn. After com¬ 
pleting his secondary school studies at Tanta lie 
entered the Law School and graduated iu 1924. He 
was subsequently appointed to the Ministry of 
Justice as an Assistant Substitut of the Parquet and 
for nineteen years pursued his career in that depart¬ 
ment, eventually occupying the posts of Chef du 
Parquet at Ben ha, Fevoutn and Giza. In 1943 he 
was appointed Mudir of Kalioubia Province aud two 
years later, when Nokrashi Pasha was Prime Minister, 
he was ma le Assistant Direct >r-General of Public 
Security. He was promoted to be Director-General 
of Public Security in 1946 when Nokrashi Pasha 
decided to get rid of Mahmoud Gazaii Bey, whose 
pro-British sentiments and connexions he disliked. 
In the following year Animar Bey was further pro¬ 
moted to the post of Under-Secretary for Interior 
when Hassan Pifaat Pasha was summarily placed 
on pension by Nokrashi. Amniar Bey is now the 
senior Under-Secretary in that department. It is 
impossible to count on any co-operation from him 
as far as British interests are concerned; in this 
connexion it is significant that he owed his excep¬ 
tionally rapid promotion to the personal influence 
of Nokrashi. Since the introduction of martial law 
following Egypt's active intervention in Palestine, 
A minor Bey has also fulfilled the duties of chief 
censor, with the results which might be expected 
from « tool of Nokrashi. 

15. Abdel Fatfah Amr Pasha 

Born 1906: Son of n middle-class Cairo merchant. 
Educated at the Khodivial Secondary School and 
subsequently, thanks to the generous personal 
interest of a former British financial adviser, in 
England. Studied law and practised for some years 
as a solicitor in London. Was consulted by the 
Egyptian Legation (later Embassy) on legal matters. 
Gained international reputation ns a squash rackets 
player, in which sport he held the world champion¬ 
ship. 

He returned to Cairo in 1944 and was created 
Pasha for his services to Egypt in the world of sport. 
He became closely associated with Uassanein Pasha 
ami following the latter’s severe illness at the end of 
1944. In November 1944 he was appointed Minister 
(first class) at the embassy in London but remained 
in Cairo for some four months making himself very 
useful as an unofficial liaison between the Palace 
and His Majesty’s Embassy while Uassanein Pasha 
was incapacitated by illness. 

fn August 1945 be was promoted to be ambassador 
in London. His selection for this responsible post 


is criticised by some Egyptians, notably by the Wafd, 
on the ground that his inexperience and long absence 
from the home country make him ill-qualified to 
represent Egypt at a moment when a thorough 
readjustment of Egypt 's relations with Great Britain 
is desirable. It is presumed that in nominating him 
as ambassador, King Farouk may have been 
influenced b\ a Wafdist press campaign a short time 
previously denouncing Amr Pasha as unsuitable for 
the post of Minister in London. 

Decorations .—Grand Cordon of the Order of the 
Nile (February 1946). 

16. Adly Andraos Bey 

Born 1905. Comes of an old and prominent 
Coptic family iu Luxor. After studying at Victoria 
College, Alexandria, and with the Peres Jesuites . 
in Cairo, he proceeded to France to study law at 
Aix-en-Provence, also irequenting the Sorboiine and 
tlie Ecole Libre des Sciences Politiques. On return¬ 
ing to Egypt in 1927 he was enrolled in the Mixed 
Bar in Cairo. In 1937 was appointed Substitut of 
the M ixed Parquet and later director of the Mixed 
Courts Administration iu the Ministry of Justice. 
Having been appointed judge in the Alexandria 
Mixed Court in 1944 lie w as specially concerned with 
the personal status of foreigners. Later sat in the 
Cairo Court. In. April 1945 he accompanied Bedawi 
Pasha, then Minister for Foreign Affairs, to the San 
Francisco Conference as legal adviser of the 
Egyptian delegation. In 1946 he was appointed to 
succeed the late Youssef Gallad Pasha as head of 
the European Bureau in the Royal Cabinet. Was 
temporarily delegated to the Ministry for Foreign 
Affairs with the rank of minister plenipotentiary, 
on the insistence of King Farouk, to collaborate in 
the preparation of Egypt's ease before submission 
to the Security Council and to accompany the dele¬ 
gation to New Y’ork as one of the legal experts* 
While tins intrusion on the part of the Palace was 
doubtless an embarrassment to the Government, and 
apparently uncongenial to Adly Andraos himself. 
Nokrashi Pasha is reported to have consoled himself 
with the thought that in the event of failure at 
the Security Council the Palace would have to take 
its share of the blame. 

Adly Andraos Bey speaks excellent English and 
French and mixes well with foreigners. His educa¬ 
tion and his experience in the Mixed Courts are, 
of course, admirable qualifications for the post 
which he now occupies in the Palace, but lie himself 
has remarked privately that he is not by nature a 
courtier and he would undoubtedly prefer to pursue 
his career in the judicature. 

Although his personal relations with members of 
this embassy are quite friendly, he does not hide his 
distrust of British policy. This is no doubt largely 
attributable to his reluctance, as a Copt, to incur 
criticism on the part of Moslems. A member of the 
Egyptian delegation to the General Assembly of the 
United Nations in Paris, September 1948. 

17. Amin Anis Pasha. K.C.V.O. 

Born 1893. Had a legal education. In 1922 was 

Director of Statistics in the Ministrv of Justice. In 

•# 

1923 became Secretarv-General to the Council of 
Ministers. Later transferred to the Contentieux. 
Succeeded Nash.nt Pasha at the palace as “ sous-chef 
de cabinet " in December 1925. 

Appointed Royal Counsellor in the Ministry of 
Public Works August 1930, and president of the Cairo 
Court of Appeal November 1933. 

Appointed Minister of Justice in Tewfik Nessim 
Pasha’s Cabinet, the 15th November, 1934. 

Resigned the 22nd January, 1986. He was honest 
and fair as an administrator, if somewhat lacking in 
energy and initiative. During his tenure of office 
he was uniformly helpful in matters in which the 


legitimate interests of His Majesty’s Government 
were concerned. 

In September 1943 was appointed by the Wufd 
Government to the presidency of the Court of 
Cassation; this appointment of an outsider provoked 
the resignation of three Counsellors as a protest 
against the infringement ot the newly-framed law 
establishing the independence of the Judicature. 
There was no doubt, however, about Amin Anis’s 
suitability for the post from the point of view of 
integrity and professional qualifications. Appointed 
president of the State Legal Department, July 1944, 
but was placed on pension by Ahmed Maher’s 
Government later in the year. 

Universally regarded as a quiet, intelligent and 
industrious person, unpolitical, “ papernssier, 
obedient; rather what people mean when they speak 
of “a typical civil servant.” His appearance is 
against him because, owing to the fact that he once 
tried to blow his brains out when suffering from 
overwork, he has a squint and a crooked mouth. 

Decorations .—Grand Cordon of Order of the Nile 
(1936). K.C.V.O. (1927). 

18. Mohanied Hassan El Ashmawi Pasha 

Began liis career as a lawyer, becoming a civil 
judge in the Court of First Instance, after which he 
served for five years in the Sudanese courts at 
Omilurman under the late Sir Wasey Sterry. On 
return to Egypt he was appointed lecturer in the 
Bvhool of Law. Subsequently became Secretary- 
General of the Ministry of Education and later 
l nder-Secretary of State in that Department. Was 
later appointed Royal Counsellor in the Ministries 
of National Defence, Agriculture, Social Affairs and 
Public Works successively. Appointed Minister of 
Education in Sidky Pasha's Cabinet, February 1946, 
holding office as an Independent, He was for some 
years considered as pro-Wafdist, but for some time 
past has avoided all partisanship. Has had a repu¬ 
tation of being by nature rather fanatical and xeno¬ 
phobic, but lms not given concrete evidence of such 
propensities^ Nominated Senator. May 1946. 

Resigned from the Ministry of Education on the 
fall of Sidky Pasha’s Cabinet in December 1940. 

19. El Ferik Ibrahim Atailah Pasha 

Born 1888. Joined Military School in 1904, served 
in the Camel Corps in the Sudan and eventually 
commanded a Sudanese Battalion. Was a member 
of Sultan Hussein Kamel’s Bodyguard and in 1934 
became Commandant of the Royal Bodyguard. In 
1986 he was appointed Chief Aide-de-Camp to King 
Farouk, A good type of old Egyptian army officer, 
not overburdened with brains, but has a reputation 
of being honest and straightforward. Appointed 
Chief of the General Staff of the Egyptian army in 
1940. 

Under the Wafdist Administration, his relations 
with the Minister of National Defence became very 
strained in the summer of 1942. The Minister 
complained that Atailah, being a Palace man, served 
the Palace rather than his Minister. The quarrel 
whs subdued for the time being by a compromise, 
by which a Military Under-Secretary of State for 
Defence was appointed to strengthen the Minister’s 
hand, but in 1943 a controversy about army promo¬ 
tions and transfers revived the dispute and Atailah 
continued to be at loggerheads with his Minister. 
His record as Chief of the General Staff is marred 
by his weakness and inability to check the serious 
growth among army officers of corruption and 
indiscipline, for which, however, the Wafdist 
Minister, Hamdi Seif el Nasr Pasha, was largely 
responsible. Ho was also on had terms with Mnftre 
Saved Selim, the Minister of Defence in the coalition 
Governments of Ahmed Maher and Nokrashi. 
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Visited the United States at the head of a military 
mission in April 1947. 

Resigned in February 1948 following the discovery 
of an allegedly subversive plot among certain army 
officers. 

Decorations .—C.B. (Military Division) 1943; 
Order of Ismail, Second Class (1946). 

20. Lewa Ahmed Attiya Pasha 

Served in the Egyptian army in the Sudan and 
also as a District Maamour under the Sudan 
Government, Left the Sudan with the Egyptian 
army in consequence of the 1924 revolt. After the 
entry into force of the Auglo-Egyptian Treaty of 
1936 he was placed in command of Egyptian troops 
in the Sudan. Returned to Egypt on promotion to 
the rank of Lewa. was appointed Adjutant-General. 
Placed on pension when the Wafd Government 
assumed office in 1942. Joined the Constitutional 
Liberal Party anti became a Senator, in which 
capacity lie strongly advocated the reorganisation 
and strengthening of the Egyptian army on modern 
lines. Speaks English moderately well. Appointed 
Minister of National Defence by Sidky Pasha, 
February 1946. 

Retained the Ministry of National Defence when 
Nokrashi Pasha succeeded Sidky Pasha in December 
1946. 

In November 1947 was dropped from the Ministry 
of Defence owing to his failure to gain the respect of 
the arrnv tmd owing to public criticism of the loose¬ 
ness of his private life. In any case there had 
always existed a strong mutual antipathy between 
him and Nokrashi Pasha. 

21. Ahmed Hafez A wad Bey 

Born about 1882. Of bumble origin. Educated 
in Egypt. On leaving school he joined the staff of 
Al MoayaJ , where his pen was at the service of the 
ex-Khedive. He acted as cicerone to Mr. J. M. 
Robertson, M.P., during the latter's visit to Egypt 
in 1906, and his letters to Mr. Robertson were 
published anonymously, at the ex-Khodive’s expense, 
in London in 1907, 

In 1909 he left ,4/ Moayad and started Al Minbar; 
became press agent to the ex-Khedive, and accom¬ 
panied him, acting as Times correspondent, on his 
pilgrimage to Mecca; and in 1910 he shared with 
Ahmed Shawkv Bev the responsibilities and profits 
of the Palace Secret Service. In 1911 he became 
editor of Al Moayad . He toured the provinces with 
the ex-Khedive in 1914. During the war he professed 
anglophil sentiments, but went Wnfdist in 1919 and 
founded and edited at various times Al MaUroussa 
and Al Nizam He stood unsuccessfully in the 
elections of 1923, but defeated Dr. Hevkal in a Cairo 
constituency in 1926 and was again elected in May 
1986. 

He started the Kawkab-osh-Sharq in 1924. He is 
well-informed and unscrupulous, and has the reputa¬ 
tion of a heavy drinker. He never severed hi* 
connexion with the ex-Khedive. He speaks fluent 
English. 

During the treaty conversations of 1936 his paper 
constantly advocated the advantages of an alliance 
on the basis of the withdrawal of British troops from 
Cairo and the suppression of Capitulations. He 
accompanied the treaty delegation to London and 
wrote several articles on the benefits which might 
be derived from a close social and cultural relation¬ 
ship between English and Egyptians 

His son, Kamel-el-Dine became the foreign editor 
of his paper. ITis educational background is more 
French than English. 

The Kau'kab-esh-Sharq has ceased publication, 
and neither Hafez A wad Bev nor his son are, for the 
moment, actively engaged in journalism. 


22. Maitre Ali Ayoub 

After graduating from the Faculty of Law he took 
up a legal career in Sharirieh Province and later in 
Cairo. He was one of those who took an active part 
in the nationalist movement in 1919 and then joined 
the Wafd. He first entered Parliament as a Wafdist 
but seceded from that party with the late Ahmed 
Maher and Nokrashi Pashas and was one of the 
more prominent members of the Saadist Party, 
which they formed. He was a Minister of State for 
a short while in 1940 in the Cabinet of the late 
Hussan Sabry Pasha. Having been returned to the 
Chamber of Deputies in the general elections held 
under the auspices of the late Ahmed Maher Pasha’s 
Government at the end of 1944. he was elected a 
Vice-President of the Chamber. When Sanhouri 
Pasha relinquished the Ministry of Education on 
appointment as President of the Council of State in 
March 1949, Maitre Ali Ayoub took over that port¬ 
folio. 

He owns land in Sharkieh Province and is said to 
be fairly wealthy, but, even so, he has a reputation 
for venality. His private life is said to be rather 
disreputable. In politics he is moderate. 

23. Dr. SoHman Azmi Pasha 

Graduated from the medical school of Cairo Uni¬ 
versity and began his career in private practice, 
specialising in chest diseases. Lectured in the 
faculty of medicine and later became dean of that 
faculty in succession to Dr. Ali Ibrahim Pasha. He 
resigned from this position in 1945 owing to ill- 
health. Is well liked by British doctors in Egypt. 
Is a professor of medicine at (Uuro University. Has 
made a good deal of money from his private practice. 
Appointed Minister of Health under Sidky Pasha, 
February 1946. Nominated Senator, May 1946. 

It is feared that his state of health will not permit 
of his holding this appointment for long or dis¬ 
playing much drive; the senior Under-Secretary 
(Shousha Pasha) is therefore likely to take a good 
deal of the Minister’s work on his shoulders, as 
usual. Has no direct party connexion, but his 
sentiments are anti-WafdisL 

Was not reappointed Minister of Health after 
the fall of the Sidky Cabinet in December 1946. 
Appointed to the presidency of the Egyptian Red 
Crescent Society in April 1947. 

24. Mahmoud Azmy Bey 

Born about 1890. 

He was for some time on the staff of the Siassa , 
but left the Constitutional-Liberals after the coup 
d'fitat of June 1928, and, in collaboration with 
Tewfik Diab, a fellow-dissident, edited various 
journals for the Wafd. These were successfully 
repressed by Mohammed Mahmoud Pasha, and 
Azmy, unable to make a living in Egypt, went to 
France. He made his peace with Mohammed 
Mahmoud in London, but still wrote for a Wafdist 
paper, FA Yom. 

He wears a hut, supports women’s rights in public 
debate, and deteBted the late King Fuad, who treated 
him badly in a Icsc-mnjcstc ca.se in 1927. He is 
intelligent and speaks excellent French. 

He married in 1912 a very intelligent Russian 
woman, who lives more in Paris than here. 

He was at one time known as a theoretic Socialist. 
It lias sometimes been suspected that he might he in 
contact with the Soviets, but there lias never been 
the slightest proof of such a connexion. He has 
always been personally very friendly and consistently 
declared himself in favour of an Anglo-Egyptinn 
Treaty. 

He has been to London on the occasion of each 
of the successive treaty negotiations from Milner 




onwards. He acted for some time in 1931-32 as 
European press agent to the ex-Khedive. 

Returned to Egypt in the early summer of 1934 
and joined the staff of the Jehad , for which he wrote 
aorne powerful articles against the 1930 regime. 
When that regime was abolished he sought to detach 
himself from connexions which threatened uncon¬ 
genial partisanship, and invoked Residency assistance 
to find more independent employment. 

In 1936 lie iuvoked embassy assistance for 
employment and declared his intention of quitting 
journalism for a post in the Suez Canal Company 
or anv other important business c oncern. Mean¬ 
while, lie had s»>oradie jobs on tie staffs of the 
BalagU and other papers. In March 1936 he started 
a weekly political literary review— Shabab —which 
was reputed to be subsidised by the Italians. The 
feature of this journal was a constant criticism of 
the terms of the treaty and a series of articles by 
Abdel Kader-el-Mazini in support of the pan-Arab 
movement, and criticising the iniquities of British 
policy in Palestine. This paper died a natural death 
in November 1936, when the treaty was ratified. 

In February 1937 lie left Egypt for a press tour 
of Palestine. Syria and Iraq, and while in Bagdad 
was offered and accepted the post of Professor of 
Economics in the Law' School at Bagdad. During 
tlie summer a student of the Bagdad Law f School 
fired at his professor, who was out walking with 
Azmy Bey, and the latter received a bullet in the 
shoulder. He returned to Egypt by air and lias not 
since returned to Bagdad. Appointed to the New 
Taxes Administration of the Egyptian Ministry of 
Finance late in 1938. 

Appointed Controller of Press Section, Censorship 
Department, under etat de siege 1939. Retired in 
1940. Returned to Direct Taxes. Appointed 
ConseiUer Royal Adjoint in July 1943 with rank of 
Director-General. 

In 1943 he lobbied, without success, for appoint¬ 
ment as Egypt ’s first Minister in Moscow. 

Visited England as a journalist early in 1946 and 
after his return to Egypt his press articles on the 
subject of Anglo-Egyptian treaty negotiations were 
as intransigent as those of the extreme nationalist 
elements. Was designated by Sidkv as Controller 
in the Ministry of the Interior in 1946, to deal with 
press affairs, but was not confirmed in the appoint¬ 
ment owing to King Farouk’s suspicions of his pro- 
Soviet activities. Now writes for Wafdist and other 
newspapers. 

In 1947 toured North Africa and later went to 
France, where he now r is. During 1946-47 wrote 
broadcast scripts (under his ow r n name) for Sharq 
el Adna. 

25. Abdul Rahman Azzam Pasha 

Born about 1893. 

Son of the late Azzam Bey, who was the Giza 
Province representative in the Legislative Council. 
The family are of Arab stock. Though settled in 
Egypt for some generations, they cling tenanciously 
to Arab traditions and ideals of life. 

After education in the Government schools, he 
studied medicine in Cairo and continued his studies 
from 1912 to 1914 at a Iiondon hospital. He did not, 
however, qualify. He was at this time in the 
Walanist caiup and a friend of Mohammed Bey 
Farid. 

On the outbreak of war in 1914 he joined the Arab 
tribes in the Western Desert and won a considerable 
reputation fighting and working in the cause of the 
So nussL lie w'as under sentence of death by the 
Italians. 

He returned to Egypt after the war and for some 
time avoided Egyptian politics. He then played a 
fairly prominent part as Deputy for the Ayvafe 
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constituency of Giza, and was regarded in the 
Chamber as an authority on matters military. 

He was one of the Egyptian delegates to the 
Parliamentary Congress at Rio de Janeiro iu 1927, 
when lie spent most of his time speech-making to 
tlie Syrian (;olonies of Brazil, also a delegate to the 
Parliamentary Economic Congress at Brussels in 
1929. He has made a study of agrarian conditions 
in Roumania. 

Appointed Egyptian Minister to Iraq and Iran in 
March 1936 and, in addition, to Saudi Arabia in 
August. 1936. He made a good impression in 
Bagdad. 

Was appointed Egyptian Minister to Afghanistan 
on the 1st March, 1937, in addition to his other 
duties as minister in Iraq, Iran and Saudi Arabia. 
Following the engagement of Princess Fawzia to the 
Crown Prince of Iran a separate minister was 
appointed to Iran and Afghanistan. Azzam was 
accordingly promoted to First-Class Minister in Iraq- 

Proceeded to London as a member of the Egyptian 
Delegation to the Palestine Conference in 1989. 

Appointed minister to Turkey in August 1939. 
Appointed to be Minister of Waqfs and Com¬ 
mandant of the Territorial Forces, in Ali Maher s 
Cabinet, the 18th August, 1939. Trensferred from 
Waqfs to Social Affairs on tlie 20th December, 1939. 
Retired with the Ministry* on the 27th June, 1940, 
but retained Territorials until they were placed 
under the Minister of Defence. 

Came out with meritoriously pro-British state¬ 
ments in our worst moments, i.c. } on our retreat 
to Alamoin. 

Minister for Arab Affairs in the Ministry for 
Foreign Affairs, a post specially created in connexion 
with the Arab unity discussions then proceeding. 
Nominated secretary-general of the Arab League 
Council, 1945, on the insistence of Nokrashi Pasha. 
Has shown lack of balance and extremist tendencies 
in this post. 

He used to be described as 44 an attractive young 
fanatic.” He was certainly an extremist, but moved 
to the Right wing of the Wafd and thence to the 
dissident Wafdist group from conviction of treaty 
advantages. His possession of all the Bedouin 
qualities—courage (moral no less than physical), 
indifference to discomfort, an acute sense of honour 
—together wfith a sense of humour and a high 
measure of sportsmanship and idealism, makes him 
popular with all Englishmen, for whom, indeed* 
though not for their politics, he professes a genuine 
affection and regard. He is, in the best sense of the 
word, an adventurer, and his personality stands out 
in a land of fellaheen. 

He is married to a daughter of Khaled-el-Klmrqani, 
his comrade-in-arms in Tripoli, who was one of Ibn 
Sand’s unsuccessful delegation to the Imam Yehia 
in 1933, and is one of lbn Saud’s jolitical and 
commercial advisers. 

Accompanied the Aram delegations to the United 
States for the Special General Assembly of the 
U.N.O. on Palestine and subsequently remained in 
New* York for some time, apparently to do some 
lobbying in American and United Nations aides in 
anticipation of the presentation of the Egyptian case 
to the Security Council, and also in the interest of 
the Arab cause generally. 

26. Abdel Meguid Badr Pasha 

Served for some years as an engineer in the 
Government service before retiring to go into 
business. He identified himself with the national 
movement in his youth and is a fairly recent 
adherent to the Sandist party. He enjoys a reputa¬ 
tion for eloquence which he was apparently able to 
use with some effect among his fellow-students at 
the university during the 1919 troubles. 
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Appointed Minister of Social Affairs by Ahmed 
Maher after the general elections of January 1945, 
an appointment which he is said to owe to his 
friendship with Xokrashi. Retained that portfolio 
in Nokrashi'a Cabinet. February 1945. Has a good 
reputation generally. Speaks English. 

Left office on the fall of Nokraahi’s Cabinet, 
February 1946. Given title of Pasha in the Birth¬ 
day Honours, 1946. 

When Sidky strengthened his Cabinet in 
September 1940. with Saadist participation, Badr 
Pasha was appointed Minister of Social Affairs. 
After Sidky’s resignation in December of that year, 
he returned to office as Minister of Commerce and 
Industry in Nokrashi Pasha’s Cabinet, When this 
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Cabinet was reshuffled in February 1947 he gave 
up that portfolio for the more important one of 
Finance, in succession to Abdel Hadi Pasha who had 
been appointed Chief of the Koyal Cabinet.. The 
appointment of Badr was the result of a compromise 
with the Liberals who resisted Nokrashi s wish to 
nominate his proteg€ ; Mahmoud el Darwish Bey to 
the Ministry of Finance. 

The publication of a report by Darwish Bey con¬ 
taining critical reflections on the Government's 
financial policy and on the integrity of the 
Administration prompted King Farouk to insist, in 
November 1947. on Badr Pasha’s relinquishing the 
Ministry of Finance. As a solution, he was given 
the lucrative directorship-general of Egyptian State 
Railways. 

27. Ahmed Mourn Badr Bey 

A leading Alexandria lawyer at the National Bar 
and Deputy for the Attarin constituency of 
Alexandria. He graduated from the School of Law' 
in 1916 after having been in prison for three months, 
according to reports, on a charge of threatening to 
kill the British Vice-Principal of that school in 1914. 
He w as again arrested in the same year on a charge 
of complicity in a plot to assassinate the late Sultan 
Hussein and reumiued in detention for two years. 
He joined the Wafa in the early beginnings of the 
national movement and became secretary to the 
Wafdist committee in Alexandria. In 1930, under 
the Sidky regime, he was arrested on a charge of 
inciting the public to organise demonstrations and 
agitation. In 1931 he broke away from the \\ afd 
and decided to concentrate on his legal career. ITe 
returned to politics, however, when the late Ahmed 
Maher Pasha and Nokrashi Pasha broke away from 
the Wafd in 1937 and was, with them, one of the 
original members of the Saadist Party. 

In the reconstruction of Nokrashi Pasha’s Cabinet 
in November 1947 he was appointed Minister of 
J ustiee. 

A man of powerful physique and considerable 
vitality, he is a keen golfer, having at one time had 
an international handicap of 2. But despite his 
stormy past, he had not emerged into the front rank 
in politics until his above-mentioned appointment 
to Cabinet rank. He speaks English fluently. 

As Minister of Justice he lias aroused the 
antagonism of the Council of State owing to alleged 
attempts to impinge on the latter's authority and 
independence in connexion w’ith appointments to 
that body, thus giving the unfortunate impression 
that he wished to exert a political influence which 
would undermine the impartial authority of the 
Council of State, 

28. Bahi-ed-Din Barakat Pasha 

Born about 1891. Son of Fathallnh Barakat 
Pasha, and thus a grand-nephew of Saad Zaghlul. 

He studied law in Egypt and France, being one of 
the Educational Mission to France which included 
Nashat and Abdel Hamid Bedawi. He served for 


some time in the Ministry of Justice and was sub¬ 
director of one of the Departments when Zaghlul in 
1924 spectacularly promoted him Under-Secretary 
of State for Justice. He became later judge in the 
Mixed Court of Appeal in Alexandria, and passed 
from there to the Native Court of Appeal in Cairo 
in 1927. He sat oil the Court of Discipline which 
acquitted Nahas Pasha and his colleagues in the 
Seif-ed-Din case in February 1929. and is understood 
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to have been responsible for the drafting of the 
judgment. 

Minister of Education and for some time Acting 
Minister for Foreign Affairs in the Nahas Cabinet, 
January-June 1930. Associated with his father in 
the break-nway of the “ dissident Wafdists ’ in 
November 1932. 

Elected a Deputy in May 1936. Spoke against 1 h« 
Anglo-Egyptian Treaty in the debate in the Chamber 
of Deputies in November 1936. 

Appointed Minister of Education in Mohammed 
Mahmoud Pasha's Cabinet the 30th December. 1937 

Was created a pasha in February 1938. Elected 
President of Chamber after the April 1938 elections. 

Was not re-elected President of Chamber the 
18th November, 1939. From the outbreak of war in 
1939 he showed a singular capacity for sitting on the 
fence and avoidance of compromising himself in any 
wav with the British cause. His attitude was 
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consistently timorous and disappointing. 

Defeated by the rival Wafdist candidate in the 
elections of March 1942. 

Nominated Senator in January 1945. Succeeded 
Kamel Sidki as president of the State Audit, April 
1945. 

He is an elegant person with a lisp; intelligent and 
respected on his own merits. Politically, he owe 3 
much, however, to the fact that he is his father’s son. 

In January 1949 he tendered his resignation from 
the Presidency of the State Audit as a protest 
against the Government’s continued disregard of 
his successive recommendations for necessary 
administrative reforms to reduce departmental 
extravagance. Some days later he w’ns persuaded, 
as the result of Palace intervention, to withdraw his 
resignation on receiving from the Prime Minister a 
promise of the Government’s full support. 

Decorations .—Grand Cordon of the Order of 
Ismail (1946). 

29. Abdul Hamid Bedawi Pasha 

Born about 1892. 

Educated at the School of Law in France, w here 
he did brilliantly. His earlv career was in the 
parquet. In 1914 he was “ chef de cabinet ” and 
technical secretary to Sarwat Pasha, then Ministei 
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of Justice. He remained a prot<$gt5 and close friend 
of Sarwat until the latter s death. 

He accompanied Adly on his mission to London 
in 1921 as secretary to the Egyptian delegation. On 
return to Egypt he was appointed Secretary-General 
to the Pr&udence du Conseil, and became later a 
Royal Counsellor in the Contentieux, of which lie 
became president about 1927 and remained there 
until December 1940. 

Member of the Egyptian delegation to the 
Montreux Capitulations Conference. 

Was at first obstructive, but became more helpful 
when lie realised that Egyptian Government were 
prepared to make concessions. At Montreux itself 
his technical ability was of the greatest help. 

Subsequently became persona ingratissima with 
the Wafd when he gave an opinion unfavourable to 
them over the question of the King’s prerogatives, 
and generally showed himself to he an instrument of 
the Anti-Wafd Opposition. 

Appointed Minister of Finance in Ilussein Sirry’s 
reformed Cabinet the 5th November, 1940. 

Resigned from Ministry of Finance in December 
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1941, in consequence of serious charges of nepotism 
and corruption. 

In March 1945 Nokrashi appointed him Minister 
for Foreign Affairs and Bedawi headed the Egyptian 
■delegation to the San Francisco Conference in the 
following^ month. His loquacity and importunities 
at San Francisco were, if anything, a disservice to 
Egypt and the smaller nations. 

He is president of the ” Soci6t4 Fuad I 
d’Economie Politique de Statistique de Legislation,” 
an official research organisation of high standing. 

He is a highly intelligent man, with a subtle 
lawyer s mind. His political tendencies have always 
been C onstitutional Liberal. Without showing any 
obvious antipathy to foreigners, de is definitely 
Nationalist. Successive Prime Ministers and 
Ministers of Justice have owed him much. His 
knowledge and experience have now’ become so 
extensive that he has almost become indispensable 
to any reasonable Government. His nationalism and 
legal argumentativeness have tended to obtrude 
themselves with embarrassing persistence in every 
variety of official document. 

In February 1946. just before he left office on the 
fall of the Nokrashi Government, it was announced 
that he had been elected a judge of the International 
Court of Justice, an honour which flattered his 
vanity, but for vvliich he is doubtless well qualified 
by liis legal acumen and experience. 

Decorations .—Grand Cordon of the Order of Ismail 
(1936); Grand Cordon of the Order of the Nile. 

Title of Imtiaz (1946). 


30. Abdel Rahman al Biali Bey 

Bom 1893 at Mehalla al Kubra. Received his 
primary and secondary education in Egypt and in 
1914 w ent to England to study at the London School 
of Economics. Returned to Egypt in 1915 and 
joined the Nationalist movement/ His Nationalist 
activities resulted in his being interned in 1916 
Was again taken iu custody during the revolutionary 
movement of 1919. Qualified for a law' degree iu 
1921 while still imprisoned. W as later released from 
custody, but was again arrested in 1924 after the 
assassination of the Sirdar, in company with the lute 
Ahmed Maher Pasha and Nokrashy Pasha. Was 
acquitted of the charges against- him in this affair 
on the ground of lack of evidence proving his com¬ 
plicity. 

Was elected Deputy in 1931 during the former 
Sidky regime, having been one of the leading mem¬ 
bers of the now r defunct Ittehad Partv, which was 
created by Hassan Nashaat Pasha in 1925 to back 
the late King Fuad against the Wafd. In Parlia¬ 
ment he devoted particular attention to finance and 
"as at various times a member and rapporteur of 
the Financial Committee of the Chamber of Depu¬ 
ties. He has latterly been chairman of this com¬ 
mittee. Was a Senator in 1936 and later rapporteur 
of the Senate’s Financial Committee. He has been 
li consistently close friend of Sidky during his 
parliamentary career, and for some time past has 
sat as an Independent. He has at times aired 
Socialist view's. As on economist, he no doubt 
realises the now' imperious necessity of raising the 
standard of living of the Egyptian masses. His 
moral reputation is unsavoury. 

Appointed Minister of Finance in Sidkv Pasha’s 
Fahinet. June 1946 

Accepted the leadership of the Egyptian Labour 
ftrtv formed from the group of minor trade unions 
Presided over by Nabil Abbas Halim while still 
Minister of Finance. Left office on the fall of Sidky 
j asha s Cabinet in December 1946. Announced his 
resignation irom the presidency of tlie Egyptian 
Fnbour Party in August 1947. 
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31. Mohammed Kamel El-Bindari Pasha 

Lawyer by profession with a reputation as a 
thorough and reliable, if not a brilliant, advocate in 
the Native Courts. 

An active member of the Constitutional Liberal 
party. At one time he anonymously contributed to 
the anti-Wafd campaign in the Bafagh. 

Appointed Minister of Public Health in Moham¬ 
med Mahmoud's Cabinet on the 30th December, 
1937. In this capacity he show'ed himself very slow 
to appreciate any point of view but his own. 

Began to intrigue with Ali Maher Pasha and w'as 
dropped from the Cabinet following Cabinet reshuffle 
by Mohamed Mahmoud Pasha after 1938 elections 
(27th April, 1938). Appointed Sous-Chef du Cabinet 
Royal the 30th April, 1938, as a rejoinder by Ali 
Maher to Mahmoud for his having dropped Bindari 
from Cabinet. Was reported to be very sympathetic 
to and a supporter of the Young Egypt movement. 

During the absence of Ali Maher Pasha at the 
Palestine Conference in London in 1939, Bindari 
succeeded in undermining the former’s position at 
the Palace, so much so that on Maher Pasha s return 
the latter presented his resignation to King Farouk 
as a protest against Bindari's intrigues against him. 
King Farouk was thus faced with the choice between 
Bindari and Ali Maher. The King reluctantly yielded 
to the latter, and Bindari w*as “ granted one month’s 
leave. After the expiration of his leave he was 
appointed Egyptian Minister in Brussels. Bindari 
thus betrayed successively Mohamed Mahmoud and 
Ali Maher Pashas. lie is a worthless fellow'. 
Retired en disponibilite , 1940. Appointed Minister, 
first class, iu the Ministry for Foreign Affairs, 
July 1945. 

Appointed Egyptian Minister in Moscow', April 
1946. 

32. Mohammed Charara Pasha 

Mohamed Charara Pasha was a professor in the 
bchool of Commerce, Cairo, in 1914, Subsequently 
he w as promoted sub-director of the school, and then 
director of the Bureau de Commerce, a Government 
Department. 

In 1924 he w'ns appointed Egyptian Consul at 
Lyons. The following year he w r as director of the 
Egyptian Student Mission in Paris; he retained this 
post only for a short time and then returned to 
Egypt, where he was appointed sub-controller, first 
in the Ministry of Education and then in tlie Ministry 
of Finance, where he remained until 1930, when he 
was promoted to be Postmaster-General. Ho 
retained that post until his appointment as Under¬ 
secretary of State for Foreign Affairs in June 1936. 

Resigned the under-secretaryship in the Ministry 
for Foreign Affairs in August 1943, ostensibly for 
reasons of health, but more probably in order to 
devote himself to business. 

He is neither particularly able nor Well connected, 
but he is pleasant to meet. 

His sympathies are w'ith the Wafd. 

Created a Pasha in the Treaty Honours List, the 
15th February, 1937. 

33. Mahmoud el Dan vis h Bey 

Graduated at the Cairo School of Law and took tlie 
degree of B.Sc., at the London School of Economics 
where he studied under Dr. Hugh Dalton. Served 
in the Ministry of Finance for some years and 
became private secretary to the late Amin Osman 
Pasha. In 1938 he was Secret ary-Gen era I in the 
Ministry of Education, in which capacity he handled 
the notorious Selim Hassan antiquities scandal in 
a manner which reflected discredit on himself, 
though it is probable that Nokrashi Pasha was 
responsible for urging him to protect Selim Hassan. 
As a result of this affair he was transferred to the 
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customs in Alexandria where he incurred King 
Farouk’s displeasure for refusing, probably quite 
rightly, to give certain customs facilities to a group 
of Palace officials. 

He was then out of the Government for a time, 
occupying himself with commercial activities which 
proved unsuccessful. During this period he joined 
the Saadist Party but later resigned prior to his 
appointment early in 1945 as Under-Secretary for 
Post-War Affairs in the Presidency of the Council 
of Ministers. lie owed this appointment to the late 
Ahmed Maher Pasha who was then Prime Minister. 

Early in 1947 he became Acting Under-Secretary 
of State in the Ministry of Finance and took a 
prominent part in the difficult and complex negotia¬ 
tions, which took place in London in June 1947 with 
regard to Egypt's sterling balances. 

He gives the impression of being not anti-British 
but of having at the same time an extreme 
nationalist outlook. He is really all out for Egypt; 
and his apparent desire to collaborate with us is a 
means to this end. He has a certain knowledge of 
economic statistics, and is a clever theoretician; and 
he is extremely politically minded. He boasts of a 
rugged personality and loyalty, but these are really 
persistence and single-mindedness in working for 
Nokrashi Pasha on w hom his own personal interests 
depend; and lie is very ambitious. He has made a 
large number of enemies inside and outside 
Government service by his forcefulness and self- 
interest edness. His real objective is to be Minister 
of Finance for which he was Nokrashi’s candidate in 
February 1947 but the Liberals vetoed his appoint¬ 
ment. He is an implacable enemy to those who 
stand in his way or oppose his strong nationalistic 
activities. 

Nokrashi and his Government were much em¬ 
barrassed by the publication in the Misri , in October 
1947, of details of a report which Darwish had sub¬ 
mitted to the Prime Minister criticising the Govern¬ 
ment's financial policy and alleging corruption in 
the Administration. Darwish was thereupon asked 
to resign hut refused and was placed on pension in 
November 1947. 

34. Tewfilt Doss Pasha 

Copt. Born about 1875. Son of Doss Zige im, a 
bible-eolporteur in Assiout. Brought up as a 
Presbyterian, but later verted, and plays a reaction¬ 
ary (and allegedly lucrative) r61e in Coptic Church 
affairs. Was once a dragoman in the American 
consular agency at Assiout. 

Well educated (American Mission), with an 
excellent knowledge of English and French; 
possesses marked ability as a speaker. He made a 
big reputation for himself defending political 
prisoners under martial law’ in the early days of the 
Independence movement—among others, Abdurrah¬ 
man Falimy Bey in the “ Vengeance Society " trial. 

Left Zaghlul and became a leading member of the 
Constitutional Liberal party. Minister of Agricul¬ 
ture in Ziwer Pasha’s Cabinet, March-September 
1925, when lie fell under palace influence and made 
desperate attempts to retain office in September 1925, 
but could not quite manage it. However, he sent in 
a conditional resignation from the Liberal party, and 
for some months he ceased to attend party meetings. 

Stood for the Beni Korra constituency (Assiout) 
against Ahmed Khashaha Pasha (Wafdist) in the 
elections of May 1926. Thanks to strong Ittehadist 
backing and interference of the Ziwer Government 
on his aide, he was elected Deputy, but resigned 
when about to be unseated by the Chamber on the 
charge (justifiable! of electoral irregularities. 

From 1927 on Tewfik Doss’s connexion with the 
Palace became much closer. He played a prominent 
part in supporting the candidature of the corrupt 
Coptic Patriarch (Anba Yoannes) against the 


reformers and he was in league with His late 
Majesty and the Patriarch in certain obscure financial 
misappropriations of Coptic wakfs. 

He was much against the appointment of 
Mohammed Mahmoud Pasha and in favour of Sulky 
at the time of the coup d’Etat of 1928, and no one 
was surprised when, in June 1930, Sidky made him 
Minister of Communications. He joined the 
Executive Committee of the Shaabist party in 
December If30. He was the Cabinet mouthpiece 
to foreign press correspondents and the 44 well- 
informed ” source of their telegrams. 

His tortuous methods complicated, but fortunately 
did not prevent, the Aviation and Wireless and 
Cables settlements in 1932. Strong suspicions of 
corruption made him an embarrassing colleague in 
the Cabinet, but his omission from Sidky Pasha's 
second Cabinet in January 1933, for which the late 
King was responsible, appeared not to have affected 
his close personal relations with the Prime Minister 
He was suggested for the Washington legation, 
where he could hardly have been persona grata , but 
" preferred to serve his country as a Deputy in the 
Chamber.” 

After Sidky Pasha’s eclipse he played a somewhat 
equivocal role, leaving the main parliamentary attack 
on his former crony to his brother Waliib. A third 
brother, Habib, supported the Government in the 
Senate. He is no longer persona giata in the palace, 
but would no doubt like to be so again. 

He is on the boards of several Banque Misr 
industrial enterprises and the Union Foneiere 
d’Egypte. Chairman of Upper Egypt Hotels 
(Limited). 

W as offered brief in litigation between Sheikh of 
Koweit and Iraq Government, and after arrange¬ 
ments had been made for him to proceed to Iraq he 
demanded a fee which the Treasury considered too 
high, and in the end Doss recommended Ahmed 
Kushdi, a junior lawyer, who actually proceeded. 
Took a prominent part in the Parliamentary Arab 
Congress held in Cairo in October 1938. 

Had pro-German leanings and was suspected of 
taking money from the Reich before the war. 

Elected Senator, April 1946. 

Decorations .—Grand Cordon of Order of the Nile. 

35. George Dumani Bey 

A Lebanese born in Egypt. His father was 
wealthy and owned a ginning factory in Tantah, but 
this failed under the son’s management. He became 
a clerk and general tout, but took to journalism in 
1906. In 1908 he was condemned to six months’ 
imprisonment with suspension of sentence for 
libelling the Director-General of the Alexandria 
Municipality. He spent the next five years in Paris. 

In 1919 he became a zealous Wafdist and 
accompanied Zaghlul to Europe as European secre¬ 
tary. In 1924 he was appointed Director of the 
Translation Bureau of the Chamber of Deputies, and 
in 1926, by a special dispensation from Zaghlul, he 
became editor of the Espoir (Government officials 
are normally debarred from journalism). 

Mohammed Mahmoud dismissed him in the 
summer of 1929 from his Government post, hut he 
returned to it under Adi vs transition Cabinet, and 
lost it again under Sidkv's regime. He at one time 
wrote most of the Wafdist weekly Ooha . 

He returned to daily journalism with the revival, 
in November 1934, of La Patric. 

When the treaty negotiations began in 1936 
Dumani was attached to the Secretariat of the 
Egyptian official delegation and subsequently 
accompanied the delegation to London. Appointed 
director of the newlv created European Political 
Bureau attached to the Presidency of the Council of 
Ministers. 

Retired on pension when the Wafd Government 
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fell in December 1937, and confined himself for a 
time to literary work. Reappointed Director of the 
European Political Bureau when the Wafd returned 
to power in February 1942. Writes most of Nalias's 
French speeches and correspondence. 

He is a secretive, bold and dangerous man, and 
could wield the bitterest pen in Egypt. 

36, William Makrani Ebeid Pasha 

Copt. Burn in 1889. 

Obtained Primary Education Certificate at early 
uge of 11. Subsequently educated at the American 
College, Assiout, and (1905-08) at New 1 College, 
Oxford, where he took honours in Law. By 1912 he 
had also his French doctorate of Law and returned 
to Egypt to practise. 

In 1913 he joined the Ministry ol Justice as secre¬ 
tary to the Official Bulletin. From 1915 to 1918 lie 
was private secretary to successive Judicial Advisers 
aud addressed to Sir Maurice Amos, after the 
Government officials’ strike in 1919, a note proposing 
an ‘‘alliance’ between England and Eg\pt which 
was considered interesting at the time. 

In 1919 he was appointed to be a professor at the 
Royal Law School, but was dismissed in August 
3921, with other Government officials, after a Council 
of Discipline, for having assisted in offering a banquet 
to Zaghlul Pasha. 

He then joined the Wafd and was delegated to 
London for propaganda purposes during the Adlv 
negotiations. On his return lie was given an 
enthusiastic reception, and Zaghlul himself met him 
at the station. Three days later he w as deported with 
Zaghlul to the Seychelles. 

He returned to Egypt in June 1923 and was 
returned unopposed as M.P. for Ken a 

He married Aida, daughter of Morcos Hanna 
Pasha, in November 1923. 

In September 1924 he accompanied Zaghlul to 
London for the MacDonald conversations. On the 
27th November, 1924, after the murder of the Sirdar, 
he was arrested on the charge of inflammatory 
language, but was subsequently released. 

In the 1925 elections he was unsuccessful. 

Iu May 1926 he was returned as M.P. for two 
constituencies. 

In October 1927 he was elected secretary to the 
Wafd in place of Nohns Pasha. 

Became Minister of Communications in the 
Cabinet of Nalias Pasha in March 1938. Was 
administratively more moderate and friendly than 
might have been expected. Politically, he was a bad 
adviser to Naims. During the dictatorial regime he 
carried on much and not unsuccessful propaganda 
in England. On his return in September 1929 he 
received a great ovation. 

He was Minister of Finance in the Nahas Cabinet 
of the 1st January, 1930, and appears to have 
neglected departmental work in favour of political 
manipulations. He was one of the delegates for the 
treaty negotiations in London, March-May 1930, and 
did much to wreck the projected treaty. He was 
again in London from July to September of that 
year making propaganda against the Sidky Cabinet. 

His election in December 1933, as Bdtonnier of 
the Native Bar inspired the Government to various 
emergency measures of preventive legislation, which 
caused widespread resentment among lawyers in 
Egypt,. These were rescinded by Nessim Pasha’s 
Government in December, and Makram Ebeid’s 
re-rlection was thereby ensured. 

Makram joined the political 44 United Front” in 
November 1935 as a representative of the Wafd. 
Became Minister of Finance in the Nahas Cabinet in 
Way 1030, and was granted the title of Pasha. 

He remained Nahas’s constant companion and 
odvisnr, and as such held a position of outstanding 
influence, both in the Cahinet and in the Wafd. His 


position, however, was challenged by Nokrashi, who 
was supported by Ahmed Maher. The growing 
tension between Makram and Nokrashi did much to 
produce the split in the Wafd in 1937. 

Retained the portfolio of Finance when Nahas 
reshuffled his Cabinet on the 3rd August, 1937. 

The presence and influence of Makram in the 
Cabinet were contributing factors in the early down¬ 
fall of Nahas. Within the Cahinet itself Makram’s 
domination over Nahas was the cause of growing 
resentment, and the enemies of the Wafd did not 
scruple to invoke religious prejudice in their 
campaign against a Cabinet which they pilloried as 
dangerously subservient to Coptic influence. 

Makram fell with Nahas, w hen the latter was dis¬ 
missed by King Farouk on ibe 30th December, 1937. 
Again appointed Minister of Finance in Nahas’s fifth 
Cabinet, February 1942. 

Differences with Nahas. arising partly from resent¬ 
ment at Mine. Nahas\s growing influence over her 
husband and partly frein the bestowal of irregular 
favours on her relatives, came to a head in May and 
brought about a reconstruction of the Cabinet, 
Makram being dropped. Makram*s open hostility to 
Nahas after he had been omitted from the Cabinet 
resulted in his dismissal from the party in July 1942, 
together with a number of junior satellites. His 
subsequent overtures to the Saadists for a united 
bloc met with a cool response, since Nokrashi 
cordially dislikes Makram and Ahmed Maher was far 
from being impressed by Makram’s hysterical 
opposition tactics. However, he worked in close 
co-operation with the anti-Wafd Opposition. 

Was the outstanding candidate for election as 
Bdtonnier of the Native Bar Syndicate in December 
1942. The Government, however, interrupted the 
electoral proceedings and after a postponement 
secured the election of the Wafdist candidate, 
Bassiouni Bey, by the narrow margin of six votes. 

In March 1943, Makram submitted a detailed 
indictment of the W afd Government to the Palace 
and surreptitiously had the whole text ?>rinted and 
published as the notorious ** Black Book.” This was 
widely distributed in Egypt and the series of allega¬ 
tions about corruption, favouritism, &c., were the sub¬ 
ject of much public comment and of a long series of 
questions in Parliament. This led to Makram *s 
expulsion from the Chamber in July 1943, by a three- 
quarter majority vote; his constituency then went 
to an unopposed Wafdist candidate. 

Makram again put up for election to the presidency 
of the Native Bar Syndicate in December 1943, but 
was defeated by the W T atdist candidate, this time a 
Copt. 

Early in 1944 Makram published an unimpressive 
sequel to the 44 Black Book. 1 ’ At the same time, 
in common with other Opposition spokesmen, he 
became very violent in his denunciation of alleged 
British support of the Wafd Government. 

Interned by order of Nahas Pnslm in June 1944 
for having published virulent anti-Wafd pamphlets 
considered subversive of public order. Was released 
by Ahmed Maher in October 1944 and appointed 
Minister of Finance. Retained that portfolio in 
Nokrashi’s Cabinet, February 1945. Pursued a 
vindictive campaign against Nahas and certain of 
the latter's former Cabinet colleagues, insisting on 
an enquiry by a Ministerial committee into the 
integrity of the Nahas Cabinet, and publishing 
extracts from this committee s report in his news¬ 
paper A1 Kotla while the report was still under 
examination by an ad hoc committee of the 
Chamber. Was on bad terms with his Saadist 
colleagues and was generally supposed to be sup¬ 
ported by the Palace. 

His headstrong efforts to pose as champion of the 
Egyptian Nationalist cause inspired him to demand 
immediate negotiations with Great Britain for treaty 
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revision in December 1945. In this Makruin out¬ 
manoeuvred his Prime Minister and precipitated a 
Cabinet crisis in December 1945 which the Cabinet, 
however, survived. Relinquished office on the fall of 
the Nokrashi Cabinet, February 1946. Member of 
the Egyptian treaty delegation 1946, in which he 
played a discordant and intransigent role. 

Was a signatory of the statement opposing the 
Bevin-Sidkv treaty proposals which was issued by 
seven members of the Egyptian treaty delegation 
in November 1940, owing largely to their fear of 
compromising their political future by continued 
association with Sulky Pasha. Makram subse¬ 
quently made overtures for reconciliation with 
Nahas in the evident hope of succeeding the late 
Sabry Abu A lam Pasha as Secretary-General of the 
Wafd but Nahas refused to consider Makram’s re¬ 
admission to the Wafd. 

Renewed efforts by Makram during the summer 
of 1948 towards the reconciliation with the Wafd 
have made some progress to the extent that the rela¬ 
tions between the two parties are now smoother but 
the prospects of Makram’s readmission to the Wafd 
remain dim. This policy of offering the Wafd the 
hand of friendship has alienated the loyalty of two 
of Makram’s principal henchmen, one of whom. 
Taha el Sebai Pasha, has consequently been expelled 
from the Kotla Party. Since then there has been 
a cooling off owing to the Wald's dislike of Mak- 
rain’s abortive effort to get the limelight by putting 
himself at the head of a party of Egyptian lawyers 
who attempted, unsuccessfully, to stage an illicit 
entry into the Sudan as a political stunt. 

Decorations .—Grand Cordon of the Order of 
Ismail (1942). 

Title of Imtiaz 194G, 

37. Dr. Abdel Galil El-Emarv 

Appointed an Under-Secretary of State in the 
Ministry of Finance in December 1947, having 
previously been in the Supplies Department of the 
Ministry of Commerce and Industry and controller 
of Foreign Exchange. Was a key member of the 
Egyptian delegation for financial negotiations with 
His Majesty’s Government in December 1947 and 
chairman of the Egyptian delegation in January; 
February 1949. Is looked upon as a cunning man 
but is not yet a heavy-weight. Speaks fluent 
English. 

38. Hussein Enan Pasha, C.B.E. 

ITas a long record of efficient service with the 
Ministry of Agriculture, in which he is said to have 
served under forty-five Ministers over a period of 
thirty years. Ho studied in England and has shown 
himself very favourably disposed towards British 
interests, especially aw Under-Secretary of State for 
Agriculture. He is n keen farmer on his own estate. 
Has no politics. Accepted the portfolio of Agri¬ 
culture. ns an Independent, in Sidky Pasha’s Cabi¬ 
net. February 1946. Nominated Senator, May 1946 

Awarded the C.B.E. 1946. He speaks excellent 
English, and his wife, who has an attractive 
personality, also speaks fair English. 

Resigned office ou the fall of Sidky Pasha's 
Cabinet in December 1946. Has joined the boards 
of several joint stock companies 

39 . Cal»! Fahim Pasha 

Graduated from the School of Agriculture and 
entered the Government service, holding various 
posts for which lie was qualified by his training as 
an agricultural expert. He was successively 
Inspector of Agriculture in the Ministry of Waifs, 
Secretary-General of the Ministry of Agriculture, 
Under-Secretary of State in the Ministry of Wakfs 
and later in the Ministry of Agriculture he was 
brought before a Council of Discipline in 1937 and 


as Under-Secretary of State in the Ministr) of 
Wakfs was later involved in a discreditable affair iu 
connexion with the exploitation of Wakfs property. 
He began his political career as a W afdist but 
followed the late Adiy Yeghen Pasha when he 
formed the Constitutional Liberal Party. He is a 
Senator but has never been really prominent in 
political affairs. 

On the reconstruction of N okras hi Pasha’s Cabinet 
in November 1947 be was introduced into the 
Cabinet for the first time as Minister of Social 
Affairs. His appointment was mainly a makeshift 
arrangement to maintain the equilibrium within the 
Cabinet between Saadists and Liberals; he has no 
special aptitude for that portfolio and is generally 
regarded as a stop-gap whose ministerial career is 
likely to be neither long-lived nor distinguished. He 
has a fair know ledge of English. 

As was anticipated, the Ministry of Social Affairs 
has, under his direction, achieved no worthwhile 
measure of social reform nor has it inspired any hope 
that it is capable of doing so. Both the Minister 
and his subordinates are utterly apathetic in that 
direction. 

40. El Ferik Ali Fahmi Pasha 

Born about 1866. Entered the army from the 
military school on the 1st November, 1884. Served 
in the artillery. During Ins long service iu the army 
he received excellent reports from many British 
officers. In 1890 the late General Sir Leslie RundLe 
reported on him as “ one of the best officers in the 
artillery —was specially promoted for service in 
the Nile Expedition 1889. He is also described as 
being most loyal and very reliable. General Sir John 
Asser reported in 1906, 44 a very good officer, much 
respected by British and Egyptian officers.” 

In 1910 he was promoted Miralai and appointed 
Director of Recruiting. In 1912 promoted Levva and 
placed on pension. 

Made Minister of War and Marine in Nahas 
Pasha’s Cabinet on the 10th May, 1936. 

Elected Senator in May 1936. 

Was not able to cope with the work arising out of 
the reorganisation of the Egyptian army and was 
dropped by Nahas on the Cabinet reshuffle on the 
3rd August, 1937. 

lie has been associated with the Wafrl for many 
years, but has always held moderate views. He is of 
moderate intelligence and capacity. 

Decorations .—Grand Cordon of Order of the Nile. 

41. Abdel Aziz Fahmy Pasha 

Born about 1874. Educated at Cairo Law School. 

Was a member of the Legislative Assembly, in 
which he was consistently in opposition, and 
President of the Native Bar Council. Accompanied 
Zaghlul Pasha to the Residency on the 18th Novem¬ 
ber, 1918, to claim Egyptian independence. In 
March 1919 lie was warned to desist from agitation. 
Active Nationalist propagandist in Egypt and later 
in Italy. He broke with Zaghlul Pasha on the plea 
of Zaghlul*8 arbitrariness and dishonesty, and was 
one of the founders of the Constitutional Liberal 
party, of which he became president after Adly 
Pasha’s retirement. He become Minister of Justice 
in Ziwer Pasha’s Cabinet 1925. 

Very rigid and prickly, be was an element, of 
dissidonce in the 1925 eoalition. Dismissed in 
September 1925 over the Ali ^tbdel Th\?.ek affair, 
which made him very bitter against the late King. 
He remained quite unreconciled to Zaghlul Pasha, 
despite a friendly public reference by Zaghlul on 
the 13th November. 1926. He was the first- to 
arraign Noshafc Pasha in a public speech in November 
1925. 

In 1928 he was appointed president of the Native 
Court of Appeal, in succession to the notorious 
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Ahmed Talaat Pasha. lle resigned in February 1930 
m a mood of irritation, submitting his resignation 
directly to King Fuad, who refused to accept it. 
Summoned to explain his conduct by the Minister 
of Justice, lie had no alternative to confirming his 
resignation, thus giving the Wafd a chance to remove 
a prominent adversary. He was reappointed, how¬ 
ever, by Sidky Pasha s Cabinet, and in May 1931 
was appointed president of the new Court of 
Cassation oil its creation. His comments in that 
capacity on the Badari case provoked the ministerial 
crisis of December 1932 and the reconstruction of 
the Sidky Cabinet. He made a notuble attack on the 
Mixed Courts, while paying generous tribute to 
British co-operation in the administration of Egyptian 
justice on the 31st December, 1933. 

. He is a convinced and unusually disinterested 
Nationalist; he shuns European society, and only the 
ceremonial obligations of office brought him to the 
Residency. His political attitude to us was changed 
by (a) his quarrel with Zaghlul, and (b) the 1922 
Declaration. 

Retired on reaching the age limit in January 1936. 
Strenuous but unsuccessful efforts were made by 
opponents of the Wafd to persuade him to assume 
the leadership of an anti-treaty opposition movement 
in the autumn of 1936. 

The Palace wished to appoint him Senator in 
November 1937 to fill the vacancy caused by Aly 
Mahers appointment as 44 chef du cabinet royal.” 
Nahas strenuously opposed the appointment owing 
to Fahmy Pasha’s hostility to the Wafd. The 
squabble over this appointment helped to precipitate 
Fie crisis between King Farouk and Nahas which led 
to the latter’s dismissal. 

Appointed Minister without portfolio in Moharned 
Mahmoud’s Cabinet the 80th December, 1937. 

Elected president of the Liberal Constitutional 
party in 1941. 

Resigned his seat in the Senate April 1942. The 
Announcement of his retirement, on grounds of ill- 
health, from political activity and from the 
presidency of the Constitutional Liberal party, in 
the summer of 1942, left the Liberals at sixes and 
sevens in their efforts to find a new president. 

As a member of the Arabic Language Academy, 
founded by King Fuad, he published, in February 
FJ14, a plan for the adaptation of Latin characters 
to the Arabic language. Prince Mohammed Aly and 
ol hers strongly denounced the idea. 
r Decoratiojis .—Grand Cordon of Order of the Nile; 
Title of A1 Imtiaz (1936); Grand Cordon of the Order 
of Ismail (1938); Grand Cordon of the Order of 
Moharned Aly (1946). 


42, Gallini Fahmy Pasha 

Born about 1842. Copt, of serf origin. lie is said 
to have changed hands as a child at Nazlet Fell alii n 
for two measures of barley. 

Was employed in the Ministry of Finance and rose 

be Controller of Indirect Taxes. Owns property 
ln Minin Province. Was a nominated member 
and vice-president of the Legislative Assembly. 
Professes strong pro-British sentiments and at least 
kept, up this attitude during the restless period of 
disturbances. Joint founder of the so-called Moderate 
party in the beginning of 1920; this had no serious 
existence and soon died. He incurred odium for his 
^hare in entertaining Lord Lloyd at Minia in April 

Senator (1931), and a perpetual candidate for 
Ministerial office. 

He used to be a source of pungent and occasionally 
j> 8 *ful information about Coptic Patriarchate affairs, 
is now rather yaga and unable by reason of his 
to lead an active life. 


43. Dr. Mansour Fahmy Pasha 

Born 1886. Educated at the College Francis and 
subsequently studied law in Paris. Obtained a 
degree in natural sciences and a doctorate of 
philosophy. On returning to Cairo he became a 
lecturer at the University and at the Higher Training 
College. He was subsequently appointed director 
of the National Library before joining the staff of 
Alexandria University. Appointed Rector of Alex¬ 
andria University and created pasha in December 
1944. Is a member of the Royal Arabic Language 
Academy. Was for a number of years secretary of 
the Egyptian Red Crescent Society. An able and 
versatile scholar. 

Relinquished the rectorship of Alexandria Uni¬ 
versity when he was placed on pension in March 
1946. 

44. Mahmoud Fakhri Pasha. C.B.E. 

Born about 1885. Speaks excellent French. * Of 
Circassian origin, but alleged to be partly Jewish. 
Son of an ex-Prime Minister of anti-English 
tendencies; brother of Gaafar Fakhrv Bev, a man of 
the basest character. 

He was Sub-Governor of Cairo, Chamberlain to 
King Fuad and Governor of Cairo before becoming 
Minister of Finance in Tewfik Nessim’s Cabinet 
(May 1920 to March 1921) and, later, Minister for 
Foreign Affairs in Nessim’s second C abinet (Decem¬ 
ber 1922 to February 1923). He iB married to a 
daughter of King Fuad (by Princess Chevikiar), 
Princess Fawkiyya, after being previously married 
to a daughter of Sultan Hussein, who died. 

Appointed Egyptian Minister in Paris in 1923, 
where he remained until the rupture of relations 
with Vichy in February 1942. Was then appointed 
minister in Madrid and later in Lisbon, holding the 
two posts together. Returned to Paris as minister 
Mav 1945. 

He is educated, agreeable, presentable, wealthy 
and exclusively polite. He believes himself to be a 
master of the art of conciliation, which he practises 
bv means of good manners and tediousuess. 
Unintelligent, and probably unreliable. 

Retired from the post of minister in Paris on 
reaching the age limit in December 1945 and was 
given the personal rank of ambassador on retire¬ 
ment He was then appointed a director of the 
Suez Canal Company. 

Shortly after returning to Egypt he was offered 
the post of Grand Chamberlain but declined the 
offer. 

Decorations .—Grand Cordon of Order of the Nile; 
1 itle of Al Imtiaz (1922): Grand Cordon of Order of 
Ismail (1927); O B E. 

45. Mohammed Ahmed Farghaiy Padia 

President of the Alexandria Cotton Exporters 
Association, operating in his own name one of the 
leading cotton export concerns. Holds a number of 
important directorships, including the National Bank 
°f Egypt. Member of the Alexandria Municipal 
Commission. Is mainly self-made, but an 41 Old 
Victorian ” and a greet friend of Amin Osman Pasha, 
on whom he exercises considerable influence. Anglo¬ 
phil, but mainly interested in making money for 
himself. He also has political ambitions. As regards 
war-time cotton operations, he has proved difficult 
in that he is of an independent turn of mind, inclined 
to strike out on his own and in his own personal 
interests. A large and judicious subscriber to war 
and other charities. Rather unexpectedly made a 
pasha in February 1941 and nominated Senator in 
March 1942. 

46. Mustapha Fahmy Pasha 

Born 1886. Educated at the 44 Eeole Specials 
Superieure des Travaux Publiques” in Paris. 
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A civil engineer by profession, lie was Director- 
General of the State Buildings Department prior to 
1939. At the begiuning of the war he was trans¬ 
ferred to the Tanzini Department of the Ministry 
of Public Works as Director-General and in this 
capacity had charge of the administration of public 
utilities in Cairo, Appointed Director-General of 
Alexandria Municipality in October 1943. He is 
friendly, honest and well-intentioned, but perhaps 
a little too “ baladi ” for cosmopolitan Alexandria. 
Although not very dynamic, he has rather sur¬ 
prisingly made a stand against the Ministry of the 
Interior in defence of the independence of the 
Alexandria Municipality in connexion with the 
municipal budget, for which he is primarily 
responsible. 

Awarded the title of pasha, February 1946. 

47. Hussein Fahmy Bey, C.B.E. 

Born at Alexandria about 1895. He joined the 
Customs Administration, in which his quick intelli¬ 
gence and integrity earned him successive pro¬ 
motions until he reached the responsible post of 
Director-General of Customs. In the early port of 
the war he was made Under-Secretary in the 
Ministry of Supplies and in that capacity represented 
Egypt in various international technical conferences. 
In 1943 he resigned from the Government service to 
become managing-director of the important Salt 
and Soria Company. In January 1949 he accepted 
nomination as Minister of Finance in the Govern¬ 
ment formed by Ibrahim Abdel Kadi Pasha after 
Nokrashi Pasha s assassination. He was one of the 
Independents invited into that Government for their 
technical abilities. 

Hussein Fahmy Bey has always given ample proof 
of his friendship and regard for British interests. He 
acknowledges that he owes a great deal to British 
officials under whom he served in the Customs. H** 
has a modest and engaging personality and is shrewd 
and businesslike in his methods. He is an advocate 
of decentralisation in the Administration. Speaks 
excellent English and French. Awarded C.B.E. 

48. Mahmoud Abul Fath 

Born about 1885. The son of Sheikh Ahmed Abul 

Fath, a professor of Mahomed an law. Admitted to 

the School of Law in 1906. Lived beyond his means 

and was sentenced to six months’ imprisonment for 

forging a cheque. Acted as a “factotum” to a 

wealthy and dissolute young Egyptian, Aly Fahmy 

Bey Kamel, who was subsequently shot dead by his 

French wife in a London hotel. Entered journalism 

and eventually joined the staff of the Ahram, which 

sent him on several important assignments abroad. 

for which lie displayed undoubted talent. When 

Sidkv Pasha was in office he introduced his 
•» 

Excellency to his future mistress. Countess Alice 
Saab, but did not hesitate to denounce this liaison 
when Sidky Pasha fell from power. Joined the Wafd 
in 1936. and in association with Karim Sabet and 
Molmmed Tubei started in the same year a daily 
morning newspaper the Misri, financed by the Wafd 
as their official organ. The paper has attained, for 
Egypt, a considerable circulation. The partnership 
was dissolved in 1938 when the Misri was purchased 
outright by the Wafd. and he and his editors became 
salaried co-editors. Ilis brother having married n 
wealthy American, Abul Fath in 1939 was able partly 
to repurchase the Misri and thus became its sole 
proprietor. Was one of the few Wafdist candidates 
who were successful in the general elections of 1038. 
and in 1939 was a member of the Wafdist delegation 
to the Indian National Congress. 

President of the Syndicate of Journalists in 1942 
and 1943, a position which enabled him to gratify 
his self-advertising propensities. He was said to 
have used Ins influence as a Senator and as president 


of that syndicate to amass a large fortune in the 
newsprint “ black market,” and it was apparent 
that, in association with his brother, he allowed the 
pursuit of commercial activities to occupy more of 
Ins time than his newspapers. 

When Nahas Pasha reconstructed his Cabinet in 
June 1943 Abul Fath tried hard to secure an appoint¬ 
ment as Minister of Social Affairs, though without 
success. Later, he became apprehensive of the 
possible consequences of too close an association with 
the increasingly unpopular internal politics of the 
Wafd Government. Visited the United States late 
in 1944 and remained there for several months, 
doubtless laying a foundation for post-war com¬ 
mercial activities. 

Abul Fath is an unprincipled filibuster, but is not 
lacking in charm or intelligence. Speaking excellent 
English and French, he usually creates a favourable 
impression, particularly on foreigners. So long as it 
suits his purpose he will co-operate loyally with any. 
individual or party irrespective of nationality^ or party 
colour. He lias at times been suspected of taking 
money from the Italians. 

The Misri has been tending to drift from its Wafd 
connexion since January 1946 and is believed to 
aspire to rival the Ahram as an independent Arabic 
daily, seeking to exploit the advantage of Moslem- 
Egyptian ownership as opposed to the Lebanese- 
Ckristian ownership of the latter. But it still 
retains a pro-Wafd bias. 

Abul Fath visited Britain both in 1945 and 1946, 
remaining there during the treaty negotiations in 
Egypt. 

Visited the United States in the summer of 1947 
anu from there contributed despatches to his news¬ 
paper which, though anti-Briti>h, strongly urged that 
the atmosphere in New York was unfavourable for 
Egypt’s projected appeal to the Security Council. 
This suited the Wafd*s book very well. President 
of journalists’ syndicate again in 1947. In 1947 
he concluded a tie-up with the twin Amin brothers, 
owners and editors of Akhbar al Yorn and Akher 
Sa'a; which seems to be printing and publishing 
rather than editorial. This business partnership 
with the Amin brothers last* d only a few months 
aud was dissolved owing to Abul Fath a unwilling¬ 
ness to be associated with the management of 
Akher Sa'a, which was a financial liability. In the 
autumn of 1948 Abul Fath covered the Paris meet¬ 
ings of the Security Council and the United Nations 
Assembly for Al Misr. 

49. Mahmoud Fawzi Bey 

Bom 1900. Studied law at Rome University and 
obtained his doctorate in 1924. Began his official 
career as attach^ in the Egyptian Consulate in Home 
and in 1926 was appointed to a post in the Ministry 
of Justice. Between 1920 and 1936 he held con¬ 
sular appointments in New York, New Orleans and 
Kobe. Then successively held the posts of second 
secretary at Athens, consul in Liverpool, consul- 
general at Jerusalem and first secretary in Paris. 
Returned to Jerusalem as consul-general in 1943 and 
in the following year was transferred as churg6 
d'affaires to the Ministry of Foreign Affairs. In 1945 
he was appointed counsellor at the Egyptian Lega¬ 
tion in Washington and minister, third class, in Addis 
Ababa in 1916. Returned to the Ministry of Foreign 
Affairs with that rank in April 1947 and has since 
been serving as a member of the Egyption delegation 
to the United Nations Organisation. 

Appointed Egyptian representative in the Security 
Council, December 1948. 

50. Mi Gemal-ed-Din Pasha, C.B.E. 

Graduated in law. He was very helpful when 
Mudir of Ghnrbia in 1920. 

Appointed Under-Secretary of State, Interior, in 


1922. When Zaghlul came into office in 1924 he was, 
for purely political reasons, put en pension , but w r as 
brought back when Zaghlul fell in November 1924. 
During the Mohammed Mahmoud regime he was 
moved to the Ministry of Agriculture, to make room 
for a more definitely partisan Constitutional Liberal, 
but Adly Pasha returned him to the Interior before 
the 1929 elections. 

Appointed Minister of War in Sidky Pasha’s 
Cabinet, June 1933, and retained that portfolio until 
Sidky Pasha’s Government resigned in September 
1933. 

As Under-Secretary he was agreeable and 
obliging. An experienced and capable administrator, 
but not a man of great work. As Minister he was 
colourless. His private life is disreputable. 

Decorations .—Grand Cordon of Order of the Nile. 
C.B.E. 

51. Ahmed Abdel Ghaffar Pasha 

Educated at Oxford. A leading Liberal Constitu¬ 
tionalist Deputy and a keen private agriculturist. 
Became Minister of Agriculture in Hassan Sabry 
Pasha’s Ministry on the 28th June, 1940, and con¬ 
tinued in same office in that of Hussein Sirry Pasha. 
Was dropped from the Cabinet when Sirry Pasha 
reconstructed his Cabinet in July 1941. Minister of 
Agriculture in the Coalition Cabinet of Ahmed Maher 
and Nokrashi, 1944-5. 

Was a rival of Hussein Heikal Pasha for the 
presidency of the Liberal party after Abdel Aziz 
Fahniv Pasha’s resignation in 1942. After Heikal 
Pasha’s election to the presidency, Ghaffar Pasha 
was one of the principal elements of discord within 
the party. 

Very outspoken and headstrong. Fearless in the 
expression of his pro-British views and criticisms of 
his political opponents. Somewhat unbalanced. 

Relinquished office as Minister of Agriculture on 
fall of Nokrashi Cabinet, February 1946. Elected 
Senator, April 1946. 

Appointed Minister of State one month before 
Sidky’s Cabinet fell in December 1946. He was 
given the portfolio of Agriculture in the succeeding 
Nokrashi Cabinet. 

Took temporary charge of the Ministry of Public 
Works from July till December 1948. In the Cabinet 
formed in December 1948, after the assassination of 
Nokrashi Pasha, he was given the portfolio of Public 
Works and relinquished that of Agriculture. 

Decorations .—Grand Cordon of the Order of the 
Nile. 

52. Mahmoud Ghaleb Pasha 

Born 1881. Was appointed substitut-adjoint in 
the native parquet on the 20th February, 1904. He 
became substitut on the 19th March, 1906, and on 
the 9th November, 1908, he was appointed judge in 
the Native Courts. 

On the 6th November, 1913, he became substitut. 
1st class, and on the 23rd July, 1921, he was “ chef 
de parquet.” In 1924 he was promoted vice- 
president of a first instance Native Court, then a year 
after, president. 

In April 1925 he was transferred to the Ministry 
of Justice as director of the Native Courts Depart¬ 
ment, and in October 1925 he became judge at the 
Native Court of Appeal. In May 1935 he wa9 
appointed vice-president of the Court of Appeal and 
in May 1936 Minister of Justice in Nahas Pasha’s 
Cabinet. 

Mahmoud Ghaleh’s record in the courts left much 
to he desired. lie appeared to have been unable to 
control his pro-Wafd propensities when exercising 
his functions as a judge. In the Sidky bombs case in 
1932, and in another case in the previous year, in 
which two Wafdists were accused of stealing docu¬ 
ments belonging to Sidky Pasha's party, Mahmoud 
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Ghaleb was reported to have shown prejudice openly 
in favour of the accused. In the latter case his 
behaviour was severely criticised by the Court of 
Cassation. He appears to have been intluenced by 
the belief that he would gain credit in the eyes of 
the Wafd by his attitude. 

He was alleged to have led the movement of the 
judges at the end of Nessim s Ministry when they 
made a protest against British interference in the 
constitutional issue. 

Appointed Minister of Justice in Nahas Pasha s 
Cabinet on the 10th May, 1936. 

Dropped by Nahas on Cabinet reshuffle on the 
3rd August, 1937, and immediately accused the 
Government, in the press, of dismissing him and 
Nokrashi owing to their opposition to the Assouan 
dam project. Makram took up the cudgels on behalf 
of the Government and for the next few weeks the 
tw f o ex-colleagues exchanged, in the press, a series of 
mutually recriminating letters on the subject. Was 
dismissed from the Wafd as a result of his quarrel 
with Makram. 

Appointed Minister of Communications when 
Mohammed Mahmoud Pasha broadened the basis of 
his Cabinet the 24th June, 1938. 

Continued as Minister of Communications in Ali 
Maher’s Cabinet the 18th August, 1939. Continued 
in Hassan Sabry s Ministry the 27th June, 1940. 
Resigned the 21st September, 1940. 

Nominated Senator in 1938. Took a leading part 
in the deliberations of the Opposition elements 
during 1943 and frequently criticised the Wafd s 
policy in Senate debates. He speaks French and a 
little English. 

Minister of Public Works in the Coalition Cabinet 
of Ahmed Maher, 1944, and in that of Nokrashi, 1945. 

Relinquished office on the fall of Nokrashi Cabi¬ 
net, February 1946. Renominated Senator, May 
1946. 

Decorations .—Grand Cordon of Order of the Nile. 

53. Wasif GhaU Pasha 

Copt. Son of the murdered Boutros Ghali Pasha. 
Good French scholar and an Arabic poet and writer 
of distinction. In 1919 he became unofficial repre¬ 
sentative of Egyptian political and other interests in 
Paris, where he later joined the Zaghlul deputation. 
Applied to he one of the London deputation, but was 
refused, and returned to Cairo 1920. Minister for 
Foreign Affairs in Zaghlul Pasha’s first Cabinet, 
January-November 1924, and in the Nahas Cabinet 
of March 1928. 

On the publication in 1920 of the proposals for an 
Anglo-Egyptian treaty he made a personal pro¬ 
nouncement favourable to the treaty, and, while 
Minister for Foreign Affairs in the Nahas Cabinet of 
the 1st January, 1930, he was one of the delegates 
for the treaty negotiations in London (March- 
May 1930). 

On the split in the Wafd of November 1932, he 
was credited with an inclination to associate himself 
with the “ dissidents,” but he preferred to announce 
his temporary retirement from politics “ until the 
situation clears.” Lived more in France than in 
Egypt until formation of United Front in 1936. 

Appointed Minister for Foreign Affairs in Nahas’s 
Cabinet in May 1936 and was a member of the 
Egyptian Treaty delegation. Retained portfolio of 
Foreign Affairs wdien Nahas Pasha reformed his 
Cabinet in August 1937. Dismissed the 30th 
December, 1937, with Nahas Pasha’s Cabinet. 
Tie spent a considerable part of the year in France, 
and his impending resignation w as continually being 
rumoured. 

He remained in France after the outbreak of w r ar 
in 1939 and later proceeded to Switzerland. 

Invited by Prime Minister Nokrashi to join the 
Egyptian delegation to the San Francisco Conference 
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to soothe the popular feeling that the delegation 
should be as representative as possible. The Wafd, 
however, disclaimed him and he declined the invita¬ 
tion on health grounds. 

He was formerly a valuable element in Egyptian 
life, and is an extremely intelligent man. His 
many cultural interests moderate his zeal for 
politics. He has a French wife, whose influence is 
strongly anti-British, and his French sympathies are 
correspondingly strong. 

Returned to Egypt in December 194c and was 
nominated Senator in April 1946. Headed an 
Egyptian delegation to Paris whose object was to 
secure Egyptian participation in the Peace Con¬ 
ference, August 1946, aud presided over that dele¬ 
gation when it was admitted to state Egypt's case. 

Was invited in April 1947 to head the Egyptian 
delegation to the Security Council but declined, 
ostensibly owing to his failure to obtain all-party 
support, but more probably owing to a conviction 
of the unsoundness of Egypt's case. 

Decorations .—Grand Cordon of Order of the Nile; 
Grand Cordon of Order of Ismail (1936); Title of A1 
Imtiaz (1936). 

54. Maitre Mahmoud Suliman Ghannam 

Born 1898. A Moslem law yer, he graduated in the 
English School of Law and speaks English, French 
and Arabic. 

When Suad Zaghlul was deported, Ghannam and 
his school frieuds started student agitations and 
publication of anti-British leaflets. In 1926 he 
became Parliamentary Secretary of Zaghlul, who 
was President of the Chamber of Deputies. After 
Zaghlul Pasha’s death he was chosen by Ahmed 
Mohammed Khashaba Pasha as Secretary of the 
Higher Council of Communications in Mohammed 
Mahmoud’s Cabinet. He was later transferred to 
the Postal Administration as Inspector of Investiga¬ 
tions. 

He was for a long time a supporter of Mnkram 
Ebeid Pasha, and their friendship is Baid to date 
from 1919, when Ghannam was a young firebrand. 

Became Minister of Commerce and Industry in 
Nahas Pasha's Cabinet of May 1942. His efforts to 
control prices under war-time conditions had little 
effect on hoarding and profiteering. Headed the 
Egyptian Economic Delegation to Palestine in 
February 1944, for negotiations regarding commercial 
exchanges. Took the opportunity to boost Nahas 
Pasha’s Arab Unity programme in his public declara¬ 
tions in Palestine. Has been a troublesome element 
in the Wafd Cabinet, always stirring up nationalist 
issues, particularly that of the Sudan. Left office on 
the fall of the Wafd Government in October 1944. 

Admitted to the Wafd group, January 1946. 

Appointed assistant secretary-general of the Wafd 
in May 1947 on the death of Sahry Abu Alam Pasha. 

55. Mohammed Neguib El-Gharably Pasha 

Born about 1885. A poet and unsuccessful lawyer 
from Tanta. A keen supporter of Zaghlul Pasha in 
the early days of the independence movement. In 
July 1922, after the internment of the second lino 
Wafd at Almaza, he became a member of the third 
line Wafd. Arrested with his colleagues in the 
following month. Remained for two months in 
military detention. Suspected of complicity in the 
murder campaign in the spring of 1923 and 
imprisoned for a month. Nothing was proved against 
him. Defeated Sidky Pasha in the 1923 elections. 

Minister of Justice, later Waqfs, in Zaghlul’s 
1924 Cabinet. Defeated in the 1925 elections. 
Successful in 1926. Minister of Waqfs in the 
Coalition Cabinet of June 1926. Became a Senator 
in 1928, largely as an assurance against the vicissi¬ 
tudes of a Deputy’s life. Minister of Justice in the 
Nahas Cabinet of January 1930. 


A difference of opinion with Makram Ebeid, while 
both were defending persons accused iu the bomb 
case of 1932, was inflamed by the intransigence of 
Nahas Pasha, and led to the breakaway of Gharably 
Paslm and other dissidents from Nahas in November 
1932. Gharably s subsequent acceptance of office, 
as Minister of Waqfs in Abdel Fattah Yehia’a 
Cabinet in September 1933, was a serious embarrass¬ 
ment to his fellow dissidents and, in the public mind, 
a complete justification of Nahas. He was made a 
Senator in October 1933. Resigned tlie 14th 
November, 1934. 

Reported to be in financial straits at tlie end of 
1936 and to have contemplated suicide, but was 
dissuaded bv his wife. 

He is weak and unintelligent, but agreeable. 

56. Abdel Salam Fahmi Gornaa Pasha 

Born about 1885 in a village in Menoufia. 
Studied at Tanta, then in Cairo. Graduated in 
1906, and has always practised as a lawyer in Tanta. 
Is reputed to be above the average in bis work, 
though not brilliant. Was for many years member 
of the Municipal Council of Tanta. In 1930, in the 
last Wafdist Parliament he was elected Vice- 
President of the Chamber of Deputies. 

He is an extreme Wafdist, but once headed a 
bloc —about the year 1927—against Saad Zaghlul in 
Parliament. 

Appointed Minister of Commerce and Industry in 
Nahas Pasha’s Cabinet on the 10th May, 1936. 
When Nahas Pasha reshuffled his Cabinet on the 
3rd August, 1937, he was appointed Minister of 
Education in addition to his portfolio of Commerce 
and Industry. He was dismissed with Nahas 
Pasha s Cabinet on the 80th December, 1937. 

Minister of Agriculture in Nahas’s fifth Cabinet, 
February 1942. Elected President of the Chamber 
of Deputies, May 1942. Re-elected President of the 
Chamber in 1943. Relinquished this office after the 
general elections of January 1945, which were 
bovcotted bv the Wafd. 

He is stated to be of good moral character, serious 
and hard-working, but not a man of business or 
capable of formulating a constructive policy. His 
friends say he is broad-minded and pliable, except in 
politics. Is well off, possessing three estates; one in 
Gharbia and two in Menufia. 

On the death of Sabry Abu Alam Pasha, Gornaa 
Pasha was appointed secretary-general of the Wafd, 
May 1947, with Mahmoud Ghmannam Pasha as 
assistant secretary-general, the latter’s appointment 
being evidently due to a desire to have a dynamic 
personality with administrative ability to assist the 
lethargic Gomaa Paslm, whose prior claim to the 
higher post on the grounds of seniority could not be 
overlooked. 

He resigned the secretaryship-general of the Wafd 
in June 1948, ostensibly for personal reasons but 
really in order to placate the younger Wafdist ele¬ 
ments who were dissatisfied with the party’s decline 
into uninspired political activity and whose defection 
appeared to lie threatened on this account. 

Decorations .—Grand Cordon of Order of the Nile. 

57. Maitre Saba Habashy Pasha, K.B.E. 

Copt. Born about 1898. Lawyer by profession, 
having taken a Doctorate of Law with honours in 
Paris. Was at one t ime a judge and one of the most 
promising younger members of the Saadi at party. 
He has ulwnys taken a leading part in Coptic Church 
affairs and belongs to a small and influential group 
of educated reformists who seek to raise the standard 
of the Coptic priesthood. Although a layman, in 
1932 he was actually nominated as Patriarch, but 
Pasha. He served formerly in the Ministry of 
subsequently withdrew. Is a cousin of Wasif Ghali 
Commerce and Industry but was dismissed for 


protesting against the notorious elections of Sidky 
Pasha. 

Appointed Minister of Commerce and Industry 
the 24th June, 1938. 

Reappointed Minister of Commerce and Industry 
in Ali Maher’s Ministry the 16th August, 1939. His 
work in handling supply questions in the early days 
of tlie war was outstanding and he co-operated welt 
with the British authorities. Retired on change of 
Ministry on the 27th June, 1940. 

Appointed a member of the Supreme Economic 
Council in June 1943. 

Minister of Commerce and Industry and of 
Supplies iu Sidky Pasha’s Cabinet, February 1946. 
Created Pasha and nominated Senator m May 1946 
Again co-operated whole-heartedly with British 
authorities in supply and commercial matters. 

Resigned from the Cabinet in October 1946 and 
resumed his lucrative legal practice. 

Decorations .—K.B.E. (1941). 


58. Ibrahim Abdul Uadi Pasha 

Born about 1900 in Dakuhlia Province. In his 
early years he w r as a fanatical student leader, and in 
1920 was sentenced to penal servitude in the case 
of Abdul Ralunan Bey Fall my. He was released in 
1924 with other political prisoners by tlie Zaghlul 
Ministry. Practised at the Bar, where lie distin¬ 
guished himself as a successful advocate. A 
prominent member of the Saadist party and a 
forcible speaker in the Chamber of Deputies. 
Appointed Minister of State for Parliamentary 
Affairs in the Ali Maher Cabinet of August 1939. 
Minister of Commerce and Industry in Unssan 
Sabri Pasha’s Ministry, the 27th June, 1940. 
Resigned the 21st September, 1940. Minister of 
Health in Ahmed Maher’s Cabinet, October 1944, 
and in that of Nokrashi, February 1945. Member of 
the Egyptian delegation to the San Francisco 
Conference, April 1945. Created pasha. May 1945 

Left office on the fall of the Nokrashi Cabinet, 
February 1946, 

Member of the Egyptian delegation for treatv 
negotiations 1946. 

Appointed ^Minister for loreign Affairs when 
Sidky brought four Saadists into the Cabinet with 
the object of strengthening his position in Parlia¬ 
ment in order to offset the opposition within tlie 
treaty delegation itself, September 1946. Tn this 
capacity he accompanied Sidky Pasha to London for 
informal treaty talks with Mr. Bevin in October 
1946. When Nokrashi Pasha succeeded Sidky Pasha 
as Prime Minister, Abdel Hadi Pasha w as appointed 
Minister of Finance but in February 1947 was 
appointed Chief of the Royal Cabinet and thereupon 
resigned the vice-presidency of the Saadist Party, his 
Cabinet portfolio and his seat in the Chamber of 
Deputies. 

On the assassination of Nokrashi Pasha in 
December 1948, Ibrahim Abdel Hadi Pasha was 
immediately called upon by King Farouk to take 
over the premiership. Having done so, he main¬ 
tained the Saadist-Liberal coalition but broadened 
the base of tlie Government by introducing into the 
Cabinet a representative of the Watamst Party and 
tour Independents whose political stature was 
negligible, but whose technical competence would 
oe useful in handling pressing administrative 
problems. He also made overtures to the Wafd; a 
series of discussions with Serag ed Din Pasha 
deduced the gap but failed to overcome the Wafd s 
objections to collaboration with any other than the 
rim® Minister, whom they could consider fully 
^dependent. Ibrahim Abdel Hadi Pasha made it 
^cardinal point of his Government’s policy to pursue 
the out-and-out campaign against the Moslem 
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Brethren, whose dissolution had been proclaimed bv 
ns predecessor, and to deal thoroughly with 
terrorism generally. To this end he has worked 
courageously under the threat of assassination. 
Having failed to secure the co-operation of the Wafd 
while he himself was still nominally Independent, he 
resumed Ins membership of the ‘Saadist Party in 
January 1949 and was immediately elected as its 
president in succession to the late Nokrashi Pasha. 
Not having a seat in Parliament when called to the 

premiership, he was nominated a Senator in 
January 1949. 

Decorations .—Grand Cordon of the Order of the 
Nile (1946). 


59. Ferik Mohammed Haidar Pasha 

Began Ids career in the police, in which he soon 
acquired a reputation for ruthlessness even as a 
junior officer. Having received the command of tlie 
mounted troop of the Cairo City Police, he incurred 

tbe WaM bv ,!is ver -V sey ere handling 
of W■ efdist demonstrates about 1930. and when the 

Wafd took office in October 1936 he was, not 
surpnsmgly, placed on pension. After the fall of 
lie W afdist Government lie was appointed Deputy 
Director ot the Prisons Department in the Ministry 
of the Interior and subsequently became Director- 
General. W hen the newly formed Ministry of Social 

roaj P * rr 00 a ° V ?, r l he ad,aini 8tration of prisons in 
1944. Haidar Paslm became Under-Secretary of 

Mate in that Ministry and retained direct authority 
over the prisons administration. While Director- 
General of the prisons administration he was made 
aide-de-camp to King Farouk and subsequently was 
promoted to the rank of Ferik (lieutenant-general) 
of which the Chief of the General Staff is atpresent 
the only other holder. Iu his capacity as aide-de- 
camp his main function appeared to be to represent 
King Farouk at the principal sporting events; he 
is a keen supporter of the National Sporting Club 
Apart from the fact that he is essentially u Palace 
man, lie has no politics and 1ms generally shown 
himself outwardly friendly towards the ’ British 
When the discontented police officers staged a short¬ 
lived strike to ventilate their grievances as regards 
pay Ac., m October 1947 Haidar Pasha was deputed 
,? ,f arol 'k to intervene over the head of 
Nokraslu Pasha, then Prime Minister and Minister 
of the Interior. Although this move was successful 
in quelling the strike movement for the time bein^ 
such direct intervention on the part of the Palno'e 
was not only a rebuff to the Government but was 
generally deplored as a svmptom of Kin- Farouk s 
supposed eagerness to govern as well as to reign 
Haidar Pasha was no doubt used as the instrument 

of this misguided step in view of his reputation as a 
martinet. 

When Nokrashi Pasha reshuffled his Cabinet in 
November 1947 Haidar Pasha, on King Farouk's 
insistence, was brought in ns an Independent- to 
replace the Liberal Alirned Attiva Pashn ns Minister 
of National Defence. It was reliably reported that 
His Majesty required him in that post in order to 
deal with the growing disaffection among junior 
army officers. Both the Saadists and the Liberals 
resented the enforced inclusion of an Independent 
in their coalition Cabinet. He speuks English fairly 
well. f . 

It is generally supposed that Haidar Pasha's am¬ 
bition is to reach the premiership and that in such 
an event lie would govern ns a sort of military 
dictator, supporting the Palace and holding down the 
Wafd. His extravagant glorification of the Egyptian 
army's rAle in Palestine has hoodwinked tlie less 
well-informed elements of the general public. 
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60. Maitrc Abdel Hamid Abdel Hakk 

A Moslem lawyer, bom in 1895, who graduated at 
the Egyptian School of Law. He i8 a native of 
Upper Egypt. Speaks English, French and Arabic. 
He is married. 

Practised as a lawyer at Abu Korkas in Minia 
Province in 1926, when he came to Cairo and 
practised with Sabry Abu Alain and the late Youssef- 
el-Guindi. Whenever Makram Ebeid Paslm was a 
member of the Government Abdel Hakk used to look 
after his cases in the courts. He was in consequence 
a strong supporter of Makram Pasha. 

During the Sirri regime Abdel Hakk was the 
leader of the Opposition in the Chamber, and made 
violent attacks on the Government. He was elected 
batonnier of the Civil Bar in 1942 and \ iee-President 
of the Chamber. 

Became Minister of Social Affairs iu Xalias 
Pasha's Cabinet of May 1942. 

In this capacity he introduced and secured the 
passage of various demagogic measures, notably a 
labour syndicate law and a law compelling foreign 
enterprises in Egypt to use Arabic in accountancy 
and correspondence with the Government. His 
thrusting methods and long intimacy with Makram 
threatened to cast doubts upon his loyalty to the 
Cabinet, but an open breach was averted after 
Makram’s dismissal from the \\ afd. 

In the Cabinet reshuffle, which took place iu June 
1943, Abdel Hakk was withdrawn from Social Affairs 
and given the Ministry of Waqfs. This transfer was 
interpreted partly as a concession to foreign business 
elements who were alarmed by Abdel Hakk s 
xenophobic tendencies in the Ministry of Social 
Affairs, and partly as a sign that Nahas Pasha had 
become jealous of the personal popularity with the 
working-classes which Abdel Hakk bad gained as h 
result of his well-publicised projects for labour 
reform. As Minister of Waqfs, his reforming zeal 
was turned to good account in cleaning up the 
corrupt and antiquated administration of that 
department and in introducing revolutionary but 
prima facie desirable, changes whereby the less 
productive Waqf properties were offered for sale by 
public auction and the proceeds invested in stocks 
and shares 

Left office on the dismissal of the Wafd Govern¬ 
ment, October 1944. In January 1945 he announced 
his retirement from the Wafd in order to work 
untrammelled by party ties for Egypt s complete 
independence. In June 1945 he formed a non-party 
group consisting of a few dissident Liberals and 
Saadists and a small number of well-meaning 
theorists to assist this effort, which was supposed to 
have Palace encouragement but made negligible 
popular appeal. 

Appointed to the board of directors of the Banque 
Misr, May 1945, Nominated Senator, June 1945. 

Renominated Senator, May 1946. 

61. Nabil Abbas Halim 

Born about 1897. Son of Prince Ibrahim Halim, 
whose father. Prince Mohammed Adbel Halim, was 
a son of Mohammed Aly. Served with the Third 
Guard Uhlans in the early months of the war ; was 
wounded, and transferred to the German air force, 
in which he served for two years on the Western 
Front. He later accompanied Mackensen as staff 
officer on the drive into Bournania. An extremely 
good boxer, swimmer and tennis player, he has done 
more than anyone else in recent years to patronise 
and promote sport in Egypt. He was, until his 
degradation in October 1930, president of the Royal 
Automobile Club of Egypt and of the newlv-formed 
Egyptian Aero Club. 

His first wife, an Englishwoman, died in tragic 
circumstances. He is now married to the daughter 
of Midhat Yeghen Pasha. Her wealth makes him 


independent of the allowance former!} paid to him 
by King Fuad. 

in October 1930 he published two manifestos, 
appealing to King Fuad to restore the W afd to office, 
with a veiled threat that refusal would plump Egypt 
into the horrors of civil war. The King promptly 
deprived him of his rank and privileges as a nabil, 
and Abbas Halim “ Effendi ” thereafter wore his 
own uniform with Wafdist trimmings. His 
popularity with his fellow-countrymen was consider¬ 
able. and this made him a thorn in the late King s 

After an affray between workmen and the police 
cordon round his house in June 1934, he was arrested, 
with no formulation of a charge against lnm, and 
detained in prison (where he hunger-struck for five 
days) for over three weeks. His release was as 
unexplained as his imprisonment. He resumed his 
syndicalist activities after the fall of Abdel Fattah 
Yehia Pasha’s Government with some success. 

He had his title restored by Royal decree on the 
4th June, 1936. He then professed to have severed 
his connexion with labour, although lie informed the 
Prince Regent in September 1936 that labour repre¬ 
sentatives had approached him again and urged him 
to resume his interest in their cause owing to the 
failure of the Wafd to improve their lot. 

Announced his intention to resume his interest in 
the labour movement in the summer of 1937 and 
went to England to study labour problems with the 
alleged ultimate object of forming a political Labour 
party in Egypt. Returned to Egypt in October and 
was accorded a welcome by the members of the 
various syndicates. 

The Wafd, fearful of any rival influence over 
labour, opposed Abbas Halim from 1936 onwards, 
and his organisation therefore became anti-Wafd. 
His activities were not unwelcome to the Palace, as 
a possible means of attaching labour to the Throne 

In conjunction with Hnssan Anis Pasha he started 
a society for the promotion of civil aviation in Egypt 
early in 1938. 

His son and two daughters were granted the 
dignitv of Nabil and Nabiiaa by Royal rescript in 
April 1938. Visited Germany in the summer of 1938 
and attended the Nuremberg Nazi Party Congress. 
On his return to Egypt spoke in glowing terms of the 
German air force, which his war-time squadron 
leader (now Marshal Goring) gave him facilities to 
inspect. 

Owing to obvious manifestations of Ins pro- 
German sympathies and to his underground activities 
directed against the Allied war effort, the Govern¬ 
ment decided to intern him at El Saru in July 1942. 
Released from internment by Ahmed Maher, October 
1944 since when he has shown renewed interest in 
labour matters though without gathering much sup¬ 
port among the syndicates, the only exception being 
that of the Cairo tramway employees. 

He is rather a buffoon and is not taken seriously 
except, unfortunately, by some working-class 
elements, impressed by being courted by a member 
of the Royal Family. * Socially he is friendly to the 
British, in spite of his sympathies for Germany. 

Abbas Halim has persevered with his labour 
activities and lms succeeded in gathering round 
himself a small and unimportant group of workers 
which he has styled the " Egyptian Labour Party ’ 
and which meets from time to time at his private 
house. But he is not taken seriously. 

62. Maitre Ahmed Hamza 

Born 1897. A Moslem, who was educated at 
Birmingham University, where he graduated as an 

engineer. . ,. 

lie comes from a family well known in haluni* 
Province and is the son of a rich landowner, 
finished his education shortly before the last war and 


has since worked in trade. He possesses 400 feddans 
in Kalubia Province, owns in partnership a large 
ice factory in Cairo and is a principal shareholder of 
the Wafd at Misri newspaper. 

He joined the Wafd party in 1919 and contributed 
to its funds. He stood for Parliament first iu 1930, 
and in 1930 he was a whip in the Chamber of 
Deputies. Was a member of the Provincial Council 
of Kalubia, where be has a large and well-managed 
estate. Visited India as a member of the Wafd 
delegation to the Indian National Congress in March 
1939. 

Appointed Minister of Supplies in Nahas Pasha’s 
Cabinet of May 1942, and retained that portfolio 
when the Cabinet was reconstructed in June 1943. 
He showed himself co-operative with the British 
supply organisation, but was apt to be over-cautious 
in estimating the surpluses of Egyptian products 
required by His Majesty’s Government. Went out 
.of office with the Wafd Government in October 1944. 

He is of rather a timid disposition and inclined to 
shun social activities. His principal interest in life 
is his jasmin farm and scent business, with it* 
predominating French connexions. 

Admitted to tiie Wafd group, January 1946. 

63. Abdel Malek Hamza Bey 

Born 1889. A leading lawyer and a clever and 
active man. He is a striking case of conversion 
from extreme nationalism (he was with the German 
intelligence during the war of 1914 to 1918) to 
reasonable views, as a result very largely of contact 
with English people. 

He has travelled much in Europe, and is one of 
the few Egyptians who occupy themselves with 
things of the spirit. He is by way of being a 
Theosophist. 

When with Adiy Pasha in London in 1921 he was 
to a great extent responsible for the formation of the 
“ Friends of Egypt *’ Society (Milner, Rodd, Max¬ 
well, Gleichen, <fcc.), which never did much. His 
ambition is to form an Anglo-Egyptian Society, with 
branches in London and Cairo, to work for the con¬ 
solidation of friendly relations. His political 
sympathies were at one time with the Constitutional 
Liberals. Mohammed Mahmoud Pasha appointed 
him counsellor of the Egyptian Legation in London. 
Nahas Pasha placed him on the retired list in 
January 1930. Sidky Pasha appointed him Egyptian 
Minister at Angora in July 1930. His tarboush pro¬ 
voked a diplomatic incident in 1932. 

Recalled from Angora in 1935. Appointed 
Assistant Royal Councillor in the State Legal 
Department on the 27th February, 1936. 

A former M.P. for Port Said (Independent). 

He resigned his position as Assistant Royal 
Councillor in 1938 and entered business as managing 
director of the Sharq Insurance Company. Did not 
seek re-election as a Deputy in the elections held 
under the Wafd Government’s auspices in 1942, but 
subsequently associated himself with the Saadist 
party and was a discreet though severe critic of the 
Wafdist Administration. Re-elected Independent 
Deputy for Port Said in the general elections, 
January 1945. Joined the non-party group formed 
by Abdel Hamid Abdel Unkk (q.v.) in June 1945. 

64. El Lcwa Mohammed Saleh liarb Pasha 

Born 1889—Assuan Province. 

Graduated at the Military Academy, Cairo, and 
commissioned in the Egyptian army. At the out¬ 
break of the Great War he was stationed at Solium 
on the Western frontier in the coastguard service, 
and went over to the Senussi. This act of his was 
considered by the British authorities to he one of 
deserting his post, but it is understood that Saleh 
Harh Pasha lavs the hlnme for his act on the British 
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officer commanding at Mersa Matruh at the time, 


who he alleges, failed to support him. After the war 
he w r as allowed to return to Egypt. He was elected 
a member of the Chamber of Deputies in the first 
Parliament formed by Zaghlul Pasha in 1926 and 
was later appointed to the post of Sub-Director- 
General in the Prisons Administration. In February 
1939 he was appointed Director-General of the 
Coastguards Administration. 

Owing to his action at the outbreak of hostilities 
in 1914 he was always suspect, but British officials 
wdio were associated with him in later years always 
found hirn reasonably competent and easy to work 
with. He was appointed Minister of Defence on 
the 18th August, 1939, in the Ali Maher Ministry. 
Left office the 27th June, 1940, on the fall of Ali 
Maher’s Ministry. 

Elected president. Young Men’s Moslem Associa¬ 
tion, August 1940 and used his position there to 
foster anti-British agitation. 

Was confined to Assuan, his native town, under 
surveillance in June 1942, owing to his anti-British 
attitude. 

Since Iris release from confinement to Assuan, has 
been again active in his capacity as president of the 
Young Men’s Moslem Association, in which his 
influence has resumed its markedly anti-British 

Bin 

trend. 

Elected vice-president of the Egyptian Labour 
Party sponsored by Nabil Abbas Halim in May 1947. 


65. Mahmoud Hassan Pasha 

lie began his career as a teacher in the police 
school. 

In 1919 he was an Inspector of Public Security 
and played a leading part in organising the Govern¬ 
ment officials’ strike. Zaghlul Pasha made him 
Director of Administration in 1924, and he worked 
effectively, by the appointment of Zaghlulist sheikhs 
and omdas, and general placing of the Wafd s 
nominees, to complete the network of Wafdist control 
in the provinces. 

When Ziwar Pasha took office, after the Sirdar's 
murder, one of his first nets was to remove Mahmoud 
Hassan to Suez. 

In September 1926 Zaghlul Pasha brought him 
back ns Acting Director of Administration. 

In May 1927 he was appointed Second Under¬ 
secretary of State, Interior, to obtain command of 
the provincial machine. As Under- Secret ary of 
State he was more moderate than his past hod 
suggested as probable, possibly because, under a 
Coalition Cabinet, lie had less opportunity for tho 
exercise of his organising talents. 

During the Mohammed Mahmoud regime, he was 
removed from the Interior to the Contentieux. 
Rumours that he would return to the Interior after 
Nahas Pasha’s resumption of office were not realised. 

He showed energy and ability as president of the 
Corniche Road Commission in 1934 and, later, of 
the commission appointed to examine pension-com¬ 
mutation scandals, but his vanity and his hatred for 
Sidky Pasha led him to communicate both reports 
to the press. Nahas Pasha vetoed his appointment 
as Minister of Interior in Nessirn Pasha’s Cabinet. 
He was a Wafdist, but not a Nahasist. Now a 
Saadist. 

Was made a Pasha in February 1941. Acting 
president of the State Legal Department on Bedawi 
Pasha’s appointment as Minister of Finance in 1941. 
Retired on pension by the Wafdist Government in 
1942. Appointed president of the State Legal 
Department by Ahmed Maher, 1944. 

He is a shrewd, intelligent man, and was formerly 
one of the ablest of the Wafd instruments. He 
seems, however, to have put a little water in his wine 
during the last few years. 

Given the portfolio of Justice when Sidky 
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strengthened his Cabinet by the inclusion of four 
S&adiBts id September 1946. Resigned with the 
rest of the Cabinet on 8th December, 1946. 
Nominated Senator in November 1946. Appointed 
Minister of Social Affairs in the Nokrashi Cabinet 
which replaced that of Sidky. When the Cabinet 
was reshuffled in November 1947 was removed from 
the Ministry of Social Affairs and after some 
wrangling was retained in the Cabinet as Minister 
of State without portfolio. 

66. Mahmoud Hassan Pasha 

Born in 1898. Graduated in law in 1917. 
Entered the Government service as a secretary in 
the Ministry of the Interior and in July 1919 trans¬ 
ferred to the Mixed Parquet, eventually becoming 
president of the Mixed Parquet in Mansourah in 
1924. In 1925 he entered the diplomatic service 
as second secretary in Brussels and subsequently 
served in Paris and Prague. He returned to the 
Mixed Courts as judge at Mansourah in 1930 and 
resumed his diplomatic career in 1936 when he was 
appointed minister plenipotentiary to Sweden and 
Norway. Transferred in the same capacity to 
Washington in 1938 and was promoted ambassador 
in 1946. He has on various occasions been a 
competent spokesman for Egypt at meetings of the 
Security Council and General Assembly of the 
U.N.O. In June 1947 he was guilty of a diplomatic 
impropriety in broadcasting, on one of the American 
radio systems, an address ou the Egyptian problem 
containing anti-British material. Apparently this 
was done on Nokrashi Pasha’s instructions. 
Although he disapproved of Nokrashi Pashas 
decision to refer Egypt s dispute with Great Britain 
to the Security Council and disliked Nokrashi’s 
handling of the case at Lake Success, he was per¬ 
suaded to defer his intended resignation until after 
the autumn meeting of the General Assembly of 
U.N.O. His resignation from the Diplomatic Ser¬ 
vice, therefore, took effect in November 1947. 

67. Mohammed Abdel Khalek Hassouna Pasha 

Born 1898. Son of a much-respected sheikh of 
A1 Azhar. Educated at Victoria College and later 
graduated at the Faculty of Law, Cairo. Continued 
his studies at Cambridge University. 

After a successful career in the Ministry for 
Foreign Affairs, in which he rose to be head of the 
Political Department while still in his thirties, he 
was appointed Governor of Alexandria in April 1942, 
probably at the instigation of the Palace. 

Au honest, conscientious official with a quiet and 
rather solemn manner, he is, for an Egyptian, above 
the average in respect of efficiency and common 
sense. His tactful handling of the many difficult 
war-time problems in Alexandria has been entirely 
creditable. 

His wife, a daughter of the lute Dr. Shahin Pasha 
(a former Minister of Health), is thoroughly 
westernised and socially attractive. 

Dassouna Bey speaks excellent English and 
French. 

The serious anti-£riti3h riots at Alexandria on 
4th March, 1946, when some British troops weiv 
the victims of mob violence, revealed Hassoune 
Pasha as lacking the capacity to handle severe crises 
oaUing lor quick judgment mid exceptional adminis¬ 
trative ability. 

Returned to the Ministry for Foreign Affairs in 
May 1948 as Under-Secretary of State with the rank 
of ambassador. 

Awarded the title of Pasha, February 1946. 

tS. Dr. Hussein Heikal Pasha 

Born in 1888. Educated in Paris, where he 
graduated in the faculty of law. Was for many years 
editor of the Siassa, the daily mouthpiece of the 
Liberal Constitutional party. Was for a long time 


the right-hand man of Mohammed Mahmoud Paslia 
and the brains of the Liberal party. Was also 
proprietor and editor-iu-chief of the weekly magazine 
Siassa. 

Was appointed Minister without Portfolio in 
Mohammed Mahmoud’s second Cabinet ou the 
30tli December, 1937, and Minister of Education in 
Mohammed Mahmoud’s third Ministry of the 
27th April, 1938. Created a Pasha in 493b. 

Retained portfolio of Education when Mohammed 
Mahmoud reformed his Cabinet on the 24th June, 
1938. 

Wa9 not retained in Ali Maher’s Cabinet after 
re&ignation of Mohammed Mahmoud in August 1939. 
Returned to journalism and restarted a weekly 
Siassa, winch did not survive very long. Waa 
appointed Minister of Education in Hussan Sabri’s 
Ministry, the 27th June, 1940, and continued in 
Hussein Sirry’s Ministry, the 15th November, 1940. 
Retained portfolio of Education in Hussein Sirry's 
two succeeding Ministries 1941. 

As vice-president of the Liberal Constitutionalist 
party he became the de facto leader of the party on 
the retirement of Abdel Aziz Fahmy Pasha. Was 
ultimately successful in securing election to the 
presidency of the Liberal party in January 1943, but, 
owing to the jealousy of his rivals for that office, 
lie was unable to impose an effective discipline on 
the party as a whole. 

Minister of Education and of Social Affairs in 
Ahmed Maher’s Cabinet, October 1944. Appointed 
President of the Senate wdien Ahmed Maher 
reconstituted his Cabinet after the general elections, 
January 1945. 

He is regarded as one of the leading writers of the 
Arabic language; is the author of a number of books, 
including novels of modern Egyptian life. He is 
said to be an agnostic, hut affects Islamic zeal. Is 
generally alleged to be addicted to alcohol and drugs. 

Member of the Egyptian delegation in the nego¬ 
tiations for treaty revision 1946. 

He and his party adopted a somewhat equivocal 
attitude towards the treaty negotiations and made 
certain important reservations with regard to the 
Bevin-Sidkv proposals drawn up in London in the 
autumn of 1946. The Liberals later withheld whole¬ 
hearted support for Nokrashi*s declared intention to 
appeal to the Security Council although the Cabinet 
as a whole eventually endorsed that proposal. 

Was re-elected President of the Senate in 

January 1947. Headed the Egyptian delegation to 

the General Assembly of U.N.O. in 1947, but his 

* 

hopes of doing so again in September 1948 were 
disappointed owing to King Fnrouk’s indignation 
at his having gone beyond his instructions on the 
previous occasion. This, and other factors produced 
a further deterioration in tlie relations between him¬ 
self and Nokrashi and a weakening of the Snadist- 
Liberal Coalition. There was a simultaneous wave 
of bickering within the Liberal Party itself which 
Heikal was unable to control. He was reappointed 
President of the Senate for a further period of two 
years in January 1949. 

Decorations .—Grand Cordon of Order of the Nile 
(1941). 

69. Sadek ileaein Pasha 

A Copt. Born about 1885. lie first made himself 
remarkable when, as a junior finance official at 
Zagazig, he crept into a railway-carriage, kissed the 
shoes of Lord Edward Cecil, and begged for 
promotion. Tn 1919, having by then reached a fairly 
high post in tlie Ministry of Agriculture, he quickly 
conceived the possible advantage of attaching him¬ 
self to the fortunes of Zaghlul Pasha, and was a 
prominent fomenter of strikes among Government 
officials. For this reason be was dismissed from the 
service by the Adly Cabinet in 1921. He continued 


to be an active politician, but escaped exile to the 
Seychelles by undertaking to accommodate his 
movements to the desires of the military authorities. 

In 1922 he obtained permission to go to England 
to put his daughter to school, on an honourable 
understanding that he would do no active politics 
there. He failed to observe this undeistanding. In 
1923 he allowed it to be known that he w’ould sink 
his political opinions if reinstated in Government 
service. He was not, however, reinstated until 
Zaghlul took office in 1924, when lie was made Under¬ 
secretary of State for Finance. He was a very good 
Under-Secretary, but showed favouritism to Coptic 
officials. 

He was appointed Egyptian Minister to Madrid in 
February 1925, partly in order to purge the 
Administration of a prominent Wafdist, partly owing 
to a difference with the King in a matter of finance 
administration. He was later transferred to Rome 
to make room in Madrid for Hassan Nashat Pasha. 
Sadek llenein’s parsimony in entertainment were 
too much for him in his diplomatic career: and he 
was placed en disponibilite in October 1929. Sidky 
Pasha appointed him Government Commissioner at 
the Bourse des Valeurs in 1931. 

Member ot the Egyptian Economic Mission to the 
United Kingdom, April 1935. On the board of tiie 
Upper Egypt Hotels Company. 

General Manager Cairo Water Company. 

Sadek llenein Pasha lias a reserved disposition 
and an unattractive, but not undignified manner. 
He is ambitious, for administrative rather than 
political success, and possesses marked intellectual 
vigour and ability, especially in matters economic, 
with considerable powers of application and decision 
He has a Franco-Italian wife. His daughter is 
married to Mr. Charvet. former general manager of 
the Shell Company of Egypt. 

70. Mahmoud Tewfik el-Hifnawi Pasha 

Graduated at the Faculty of Agriculture and has 
spent the greater part of his life in scientific research 
on agricultural questions. He was sent on a mission 
to Cambridge, where he obtained the highest degrees. 
Is the author of several important works on agricul¬ 
ture. In 1936 he was appointed Dean of the Faculty 
of Agriculture. Appointed Minister of Agriculture 
in the Ali Maher Cabinet, August 1939. Vacated 
office on fall of Ali Maher Pasha’s Ministry, the 
27th June, 1940. Appointed Technical Adviser in 
the Ministry of Agriculture by Ahmed Maher’s 
Government, December 1944, a post for which he 
has outstanding technical qualifications. He has 
been accused of being anti-British but this charge 
has been contested by Englishmen who have worked 
with him. Is. anyhow, a friend of Ali Maher. 

Awarded the title of pasha 1946. 


Born about 1891. Comes of a good family i 
Assiout. 

Educated at the Law School. Held appointment 
the Parquet and an professor of law in th 
Egyptian University before being appointed, in 192- 
Secretary-General in the Ministry of Education, an 
later Conseiller Royal to that Ministry in the Stat 
Legal Department. 

In 1934 lie became Conseiller Royal to the Mfnistr 
°f Interior, and was appointed in*May as preside* 
the Commission of Enquiry formed to investigat 
Alexandria Municipality affairs. A British colleagu 
° n this commission wrote of him ns follows':— 


A man of energy, discretion and judgment; 
upright and fair-minded; weighs his facts carefully 
before coming to a decision and is not easy to 
persuade. Strong in action, but I am not sure that 
he would withstand a first-class crisis. Agreeable 
>n personality. Speaks and writes good English 



and French, and is said to be one of the best 

classical Arabic writers in the country. 

Minister of Education in Tewfik Nnssim’s Cabinet, 
the 15th November, 1934. 

Resigned the 22nd January, 1936. Made president 
of the reformed Commission for the Revision of the 
Civil Commercial and Procedure Codes, July 1936. 
Appointed Minister of Education the 17th November, 
1937. Dismissed with Nnhas Pasha’s Cabinet the 
30th December, 1937. 

Again Minister of Education on Wafd’s return to 
power in February 1942 and retained that portfolio 
on the reconstruction of the Wafdist Cabinet in May 
1942. Created Pasha 1942. 

As the mouthpiece of an ill-judged attack on 
Hassancin Pasha in Parliament in June 1943, he 
incurred the severe displeasure of King Farouk and 
was boycotted by His Majesty. Naims Pasha 
successfully resisted the Palace’s repeated demands 
for HiJaly Pasha’s removal from the Cabinet. 
Relinquished office on the dismissal of the Wafd 
Government, October 1944. 

72. Abbas Abu Hussein Pasha 

A rich landowner and notable of Menufia Province 
but not a highly educated man. At one time be was 
an active Wafdist and gave that party generous 
financial support, but Sidky Pasha, during his first 
premiership, succeeded with some difficulty in 
enticing him away from the Wafd and rew arded him 
with the title of Pasha. He subsequently joined the 
Constitutional-Liberal Party, possibly as the result 
of his close intimacy with Ahmed Abdel Ghaffar 
Pasha, his neighbour in Menufia. He has a good 
reputation as an authority on agricultural matters. 
In the last few r years he has not been prominent in 
politics but he holds a seat in the Senate. He is 
reported to favour a reasonable settlement with 
Great Britain. 

Joined Ibrahim Abdel Hacli Pasha's Cabinet in 
December 1918 as Minister of Agriculture, in which 
office he succeeded his friend, Ahmed Abdel Ghaffar 
Pasha, who was transferred to Public Works. 

73. Ahmed Hussein Effendi 

President of the Young Egypt party. Born about 
1905. Graduated at the School of Law', 1933. After 
leaving the university he issued a newspaper El 
Sarkha, and in October 1933 published the pro¬ 
gramme of his society which consists mainly of 
extreme Egyptian nationalism, the regeneration of 
Egypt through youth organisations, and a general 
boycotting of things foreign. His followers adopted 
a distinctive green shirt as uniform. 

tie also instituted the piastre scheme for the 
support of Egyptian industries, w hich for a time did 
well, but owing to obstruction by the Wafd, it failed 
for lack of support. 

In 19.35 Ahmed Hussein and his lieutenant, Fathi 
Radwan. visited England on a propaganda tour 
where they were received by various societies. 

The movement w'as ahvays very suspect to the 
Public Security Department which kept a close 
control on it. It came into great prominence owing 
to the attempt made by one of its members on the 
life of Nahas Pasha in 1937. 

At one time Ahmed Hussein was believed to be in 
Italian pay and the party was also supported from 
time to time by the Palace. 

Visited England in the summer of 1938. where 
through the British Council, he w as offered facilities 
to see the Lancashire cotton and Liverpool ship¬ 
building industries. He did not avail himself of these 
opportunities, but on his ret urn to Cairo he expressed 
himself as very much impressed with all he saw in 
England. On his return journey to Cairo he spent 
some time in Rome, where the Italian authorities 
put all facilities at his disposal. Towards the end 
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of 1938 Ahmed Hussein visited the Sudan, with 
negative results. He was arrested in connexion with 
subversive agitation of “ Young Egypt,” but 
released on bail. 

His activities during the war 1939-41 became bo 
blatant and dangerous that eventually an order for 
his arrest and internment was made. 

After eluding arrest for some time he was interned 
in July 1941. A year later he escaped from the 
Demerdash Hospital, where he had undergone an 
operation, and for some months succeeded in eluding 
recapture. Gave himself up to the authorities in 
November 1942, doubtless as a result of the Eighth 
Army’s successful drive, aud was iuterned. Released 
by Naims Pasha in 1944, when the Wafd Govern¬ 
ment evidently decided that it would be expedient 
to have the Young Egypt party well-disposed. 

To meet, Ahmed Hussein is not an unpleasant 
person, he talks fair English, in which he pours forth 
a strain of political ideas mostly fantastic but some 
of surprising soundness. He has the wild eyes of a 
fanatic, but it is doubtful whether he has sufficient 
personality to become a big political figure. 

Arrested together with other members of the 
Young Egypt Party on suspicion of complicity in a 
serious hand-grenade attack on a British Services 
Club at Alexandria in July 1940. Later released on 
bail. 

Visited the United States on a Nationalist propa¬ 
ganda tour in January-June 1947 aud w as accorded 
a considerable ovation by the more extreme political 
elements on his return. 

74. Dr. Taha Hussein Bey 

Born 1889, of humble origin. Although blind from 
early childhood, he studied at A1 Azlmr, then at the 
Egyptian University, and finally at the Sorbonne, 
where he graduated. 

On returning to Egypt he was appointed a lecturer 
in Arabic literature in the Faculty of Letters of the 
Egyptian University, and eventually became a 
professor and Dean of that Faculty. His university 
career was temporarily interrupted during Sidky 
Pasha’s premiership, for political reasons. Was 
later appointed technical adviser in the Ministry of 
Education, and has recently been nominated ad 
interim to the rectorship of King Farouk I. 
University at Alexandria, founded in 1942, w r hile 
continuing to hold the post of Technical Adviser to 
the Ministry. Appointed a member of the Alexandria 
Municipal Commission. May 1944. Relinquished the 
interim Rectorship of Alexandria University and his 
post as Technical Adviser in the Ministry of Educa¬ 
tion after the Wafd Government fell in October 1944. 

A strong adherent to the French academic tradi¬ 
tion, which he has assiduously propagated in his 
books and press articles. As an essayist and critic 
he holds an outstanding position in the Arabic 
literary world. 

In politics he Was formerly a member of the 
Constitutional Liberal party, and at times an out¬ 
spoken opponent of the Wafd. But after his 
dismissal from the university, during the Sidky 
regime, he went on to the Wafd and became one of 
the principal leader-writers of the Wafd press until 
the fall of the Sidkv regime, shortly after which he 
returned to the university. His temporary appoint¬ 
ment as Rector of Alexandria University may he 
taken as a sign of the Wafd s confidence in his 
lovalty, as well as a tribute to his attainments as a 
scholar. 

An unorthodox Moslem, his liberal outlook in 
religious matters brought him into conflict with 
Azhar at an early stage in his career. One of his 
best-known publications, ” The Future of Culture in 
Egypt,” has become a standard w*ork on this subject. 

Although not unfriendly to us, his French bias is 
inconvenient, as lie is always disposed to promote 


Frencli intrusions into cultural spheres which we 
regard as more properly reserved for British or 
Egyptians. Under the Wafd Government 1942-44 
he was so powerful in the Ministry of Education that 
his views exercise a decisive influence on the 
Minister. He is a difficult man to handle, being very 
susceptible and authoritative. He is a stickler for 
the Egyptian right to manage its cultural affairs with¬ 
out foreign privilege or interference. 

During the war he helped considerably in Allied 
propaganda. He is strongly democratic and anti- 
Nazi. In 1945 his articles on world affairs in the 
pro-Wafd ” Balagh ” betrayed a cynical and 
pessimistic outlook with regard to the prospects of 
post-war international understanding. 

Received the degree of Doctor Honoris Causa of 
Montpellier University, May 1946. 

Latterly his writings, especially on treaty matters, 
have been more and more hostile to us. 

75. Kamel Ibrahim Bey 

Copt. Born 1873. 

After taking his law' degree, he entered Govern¬ 
ment service as ” substitut-adjoint ” in the Native 
Parquet in 1895 and rose to be Chef du Parquet 
General (Native Court of Appeal) in 1921. Appointed 
judge at the Native Court of Appeal (1922), vice- 
president of the Assiout Court of Appeal (1928), 
and vice-president of the Cairo Court of Appeal 
(1929). He was put on pension in 1933. 

Appointed Minister of Agriculture and Minister for 
Foreign Affairs in Tewfik Nessim Pasha’s Cabinet 
the 15th November, 1934. Resigned the 22nd 
January, 1936. 

His general reputation as a judge and a respectable 
member of society was good. I le has never belonged 
to any political party, but is essentially Wafdist in 
sympathies. He sat {with Judge Kershaw) as a 
member of the court which acquitted Ahmed Maher 
and Nokrashi of political murder in 1926. and of that 
which acquitted Nahas. Wise a Wassef and Saafar 
Fakhrv in the Seif-ed-Din case in 1928. 

76. Dr. Neguib Iskandar Pasha 

Bora about 1886. Copt. 

Specialised in bacteriology at the Khedivial School 
of Medicine, and after spending two years studying 
in Europe, was appointed bacteriologist in the Public 
Health Laboratories. 

Was made a Fellow' of the Royal College of 
Tropical Medicine and Hygiene (London) in 1912. 

Took an active part in the Nationalist movement 
at the end of the 1914-18 war as a Wafdist. Was 
elected a Deputy in 1924 as a Wafdist, but he later 
seceded from the Wafd with the late Ahmed Maher 
Pasha and Nokrashi Pasha, since when he has taken 
a prominent part in the affairs of the Saadist Party, 
without however 'achieving Cabinet rank until 
December 1946 when he was appointed Minister of 
Health in Nokrashi Pasha’s Saadist-Constitutional 
Liberal Government He then held a seat in the 
Senate to which he was nominated in 1945. 

Has led a very active life, both professionally 
and politically. Like the former and present leaders 
of the Saadist Party, he has in recent years put 
some water in his wine. 

77. Mohammed Hilmy Issa Pasha 

Having been previously a judge in the Native 
Court of Appeal, he first became noticeable w'hen 
Sarw'at Pasha in 1922 made him Mudir of Gharbia, 
a post which he filled very successfully. lie was 
dismissed by Zaghlul, for whom he had a bitter 
dislike. After Zaglilul's fall he was made Under¬ 
secretary for the Interior, and in March 1925 
Minister of Communications, both at the instance of 
the Residency. Ho became an Ittehadist in the 
spring of 1925, having been an Independent with 
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Liberal leanings. He was a keen and fairly 
competent Minister of Communications, and from 
September to November 1925 a very bad Minister of 
Interior, in which post he had neither the calibre 
nor the ingenuity required. Minister of Waqfs and 
later of Education in Sidky Pasha s Cabinets, June 
1930-September 1933, and Minister of Education in 
Abdel Fafctah Yehia’s Cabinet. Resigned the 
14th November, 1934, with Abdel Fattah Yehia’a 
Cabinet. 

He gave many proofs of pro-British sentiment, 
for which he has always had a name, during his 
period of office, and was especially helpful, by his 
appointments to university and otla r posts and by 
his encouragement of a British theatrical season, to 
the cause of British culture in Egypt. 

Became president of the Ittehadist party on the 
death of Yehia Ibrahim Pasha in March 1936. 
Joined the political 44 United Front ” in November 
1935 aud became a member of the Egyptian Treaty 
delegation. Appointed a member of the Foreign 
Affairs Committee of the Chamber of Deputies and 
drafted the commit tees report which recommended 
that the treaty should be approved by the Chamber. 

Appointed Minister of Waql’s in Mohammed 
Mahmoud Pasha’s Cabinet the 30th December, 1937. 

\V hen Mohammed Mahmoud ^reconstituted his 
Cabinet on the 27th April, 1938, following elections, 
Hilmy Issa was appointed Minister of Communica¬ 
tions. Dropped by Mahmoud the 24th June, 1938, 
when lie broadened the basis of his Ministry by 
appointment of Saadists. Became official head of 
the Opposition on the amalgamation of the Ittehad 
and Shaabist parties under his presidency. 

Minister of Justice in Hassan Sabrv’s Ministry, 
the 25th June, 1940. Continued in Hussein Sirri 
Cabinet, the 15th November, 1940. 

Dropped when Hussein Sirri strengthened his 
Ministry in July 1941. 

Nominated a Senator, 1942. 

The remnant of the Jttehad-Shnab party w r as 
reported to have been liquidated in October 1943 

llilmy Issa Pasha is now a prominent member of 
the tincictc de Legislation , de Statistique et 
d'Economic politique , and retains a benevolent 
interest in educational matters. 

He is wanting in tact and rather rush in judgment. 
Autocratic, fairly courageous, but subservient to his 
superiors, to whom he says what he thinks they w r ant 
to hear. 

He is a decent fellow*, friendly and anxious to 
please, but so garrulous as to be tiresome. 

Elected Senator, April 1946. 

Decorations . Title of Al Imtiaz; Grand Cordon of 
Order of the Nile. 

78. Aziz iziet Pasha. G.C.V.O. 

Albanian. Born about 1867. 

Educated at Cambridge and Woolwich, and has a 
number of old friends in England. Married to a 
granddaughter of the Khedive Ismail, whose mother 
married Mansour Yeghen Pasha. 

Was at one time A.D.C. to the Khedive Tewfik 
and afterwards Under-Secret ary of St ate for Foreign 
Affairs but lie held no public office between 1908 
and 1923. and between 1914 and 1922 he lived 
entirely in Europe. His proclivities have been 
Turkish rather than Egyptian, but in recent years he 
has been credited with Watanist sympathies. 

Egyptian Minister in London from 1923 to 1928. 

Appointed Minister for Foreign Affairs in Nessim's 
Cabinet on the 18th February, 1035. Elected a 
member of the Regencv Council on the 8th Mav, 
1986. 

His functions as a member of the Regency Council 
came to an end on the 29th July, 1937, on the 
assumption by King Farouk of his full constitutional 
powers. 
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Has lived in Switzerland since before 1939. 

A refined and cultivated man of quiet and attrac¬ 
tive manners. His health is delicate and is his chief 
preoccupation. He carries a battery ot phials and 
tlacons about with him and washes his hands as soon 
as possible after touching any object that does not 
belong to him. He dislikes feeding elsewhere than 
in his own house. 

Has now returned to Egypt from Switzerland but 
is no longer active in public affairs. 

Decorations. —Grand Cordon of Order of the Nile; 
Collier Fuad I (1937). 

79. Ahmed Kamel Pasha 

Appointed Director-General of Public Security the 
5th March, 1931, in succession to Hassuti Fahmy 
Rifuat Bey (q.v.), who replaced him a9 Governor of 
the Canal. 

He acted efficiently as Director-General of Public 
Security on more than one occasion before his sub¬ 
stantive appointment. He worked harmoniously 
with the Director-General, European Department, 
with British officials and with foreigners. 

He is a nephew of Sidky Pasha, and for that 
reason was removed from his pivotal post on his 
uncle’s eclipse in September 1933. 

Was for a time the editor of the newspaper Shaab. 
Appointed Senator in May 1936. 

Appointed Minister of Commerce and Industry in 
Mohammed Mahmoud Pasha's Cabinet the 30th 
December, 1937. 

Made a pasha on the 17th February, 1938. Was 
appointed Minister of Health when Mohammed 
Mahmoud reconstituted his Cabinet the 27th April, 
1938, following elections. Dropped by Mahmoud the 
24th June, 1938, when basis of Cabinet w*as 
broadened by appointment of Saadists. 

Appointed Director-General, Alexandria Muni¬ 
cipality, by Ali Maher in August 1939, Was 
suspected of holding pro-Axis sentiments and 
reported os being indiscreet in his talk. 

He retained his post after the Wafd’s return to 
office in February 1942. In 1943 foreign circles w ere 
startled by a sudden decision to reconstitute the 
Alexandria Municipal Commission with only one 
non-Egyptian member and since then Ahmed Kamel 
has frequently boasted of this nationalistic stroke. 
Suspended from the directorship-general of the 
Alexandria Municipality in 1944 for drawing cheques 
which were dishonoured. After appearing before a 
council of discipline be was placed on pension. 

80. Lewa Ahmed Kamel Pasha 

Served with the cavalry of the army and the body¬ 
guard from 1897 until 1929; mentioned throe times 
in Sirdar’s despatches during that period. Promoted 
Lewa in the Recruiting Department, 1929, and 
appointed Director-General of the Coastguards 
Administration, August 1930. 

Appointed Under-Secretary of State in the 
Ministry of War, the 3rd November, 1932. A quiet 
and unpretentious person of no particular strength of 
character, but he has good sense and a good manner. 

Now* living in retirement. 


81. Ibrahim Fahmy Kerim Pasha 

Was Inspector of Irrigation, Lower Egypt, before 
becoming Under-Secretarv of State for Public Works 
in January 1927. Minister of Public Works under 
Nahas(March-June 1928)and Mohammed Mahmoud 
(June 1928-Octoher 1929). Talks excellent English. 
Married to the daughter of the late Senator 
Mahmoud Sidky Pasha by an English mother. 

Until 1931 or thereabouts he. had the reputation of 
being straightforward, friendly and capable. He 
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always appeared to make a point of keeping away 
from politics, and not even membership of 
Mohammed Mahmoud’s Cabinet made a politician 
of him. He was on good terms with the British 
officials in his Ministry, and will be remembered for 
the part he played in the Nile Waters Agreement. 

Minister of Public Works in the Sidky Cabinet, 
as reconstituted after Hafez Afifi Pasha’s appoint¬ 
ment to London. Cses the family name of Kerim 
to distinguish him from other Ibrahim Fahmys. 
Made a pasha in the Accession Day Honours, 
October 1930. Joined the Executive Committee of 
the Shaabist party the 8th December, 1930. Trans¬ 
ferred to the Ministry of Oommunications in Sidky's 
second Cabinet, January 1933. His differences of 
opinion with the Prime Minister and Tewtik Doss 
Paslm during 1932 had been so notorious that his 
inclusion in this Cabinet caused surprise, but he was 
already a henchman of Ibrashi Pasha, who imposed 
him on Sidky. 

He deteriorated in the following three years, and 
became a tool of the Palace, and in close relations 
with Ahmed Abboud Pasha. 

He was on bad terms with Abdel Fattah Yehia 
Pasha, who inherited him from Sidky Pasha. 

His reputation for corruption and his close associa¬ 
tion with Ibrashi Pasha and Abboud involved him 
in a libel action against the Siassa newspaper in 
February 1934 and led the Acting High Commis¬ 
sioner to advise his removal from the Cabinet m 
October. Abdel Fattah Yehia Pasha took no steps 
to remove him, but an ill-advised attempt to secure 
hearing of the case against him by a notoriously 
sympathetic judge in November created a scandal 
which led to his resignation and this, in turn, to the 
resignation of the Cabinet. He instituted proceedings 
against The Times for libel at about the same time. 

.Resigned the 14th November, 1934. 

Decorations .—Grand Cordon of Order of the Nile. 


82. Mohamed Mahmoud Bey Khalil 

Appointed Minister of Agriculture in Nahas’s 
fourth Ministry on the 3rd August, 1937. Before 
that he was Vice-President of the Senate and also 
Commissioner of the Egyptian Pavilion at the Paris 
Exhibition. 

Used to live half the year in France; is married to 
a French woman; is much cultivated by the French 
for cultural propaganda, and is the recipient of the 
Grand Cordon de la Legion d’Honneur. 

Dismissed with Nahas’s Government on the 
30th December, 1937. 

Appointed President of the Senate the 8th May, 
1938. 

Reappointed President of the Senate on the 
18th November, 1939, and in 1940. 

Relinquished the presidency of the Senate, 
February 1942. Is generally discredited. 

He has long been the leading element in the 
Soci4t4 des Amis de l’Art and thus in the organisa¬ 
tion of exhibitions of all kinds of art. He himself 
has a very valuable collection of pictures of French 
masters of the 19th century; it is suspected that he 
once promised to leave the collection to the French 
Government. 

Although extremely wealthy, he has a considerable 
reputation for meanness. 


83. Ahmed Mohammed khashaba Pasha 

Lawyer from Assiout, where his family has con¬ 
siderable influence. Wafrlist during the postwar 
years. Vice-President of the Chamber of Deputies 
in 1924. Minister of Education for five days after 
the Sirdar s murder. Minister of War in the 
Coalition Cabinet June 1926-April 1927 and Minister 


of Communications, later Justice, April 1927—March 
1928-June 1928. He then seceded from the \\ afd 
and became Minister of J ustice in the Mohammed 
Mahmoud Cabinet, June 1928-October 1929, joining 
the Constitutional Liberal party in October 1929. 

As Minister of War he fell under extremist influ¬ 
ence and directed his efforts towards the diminution 
of British control in the army, especially with 
reference to the powers of the inspector-general. 

As Minister of Justice he did much to compromise 
Mohammed Mahmoud’s regime by putting a number 
of Appeal Court judges on the retired list, and by 
ordering the prosecution of Nalias Pasha in the Seif- 
ed-Din documents case. 

Was one of the seven Senators who voted against 
the Anglo-Egvptian Treaty in November 1930. 

Appointed Minister of Justice in Mohammed 
Mahmoud Pasha’s Cabinet the 30th December, 1937. 

Reappointed Minister of Justice the 27th April, 
1938, on reconstitution of Cabinet after 1938 
elections. Retained portfolio of Justice when 
Mohammed Mahmoud Pasha re-formed his Cabinet 
the 24th June, 1938. 

Was reported to have fallen under the influence 
of Ali Maher Pasha, for which reason bis relations 
with Mohammed Mahmoud Pasha became somewhat 
strained. 

Was not retained in Ali Maher’s Cabinet, the 
18th August, 1939, after resignation of Mohammed 
Mahmoud 

He is weak and emotional and generally 
ineffective, but he will be honest with you if lie likes 
you. His moral reputation is tarnished. 

Nominated Senator. May 1946. 

Appointed Minister of Justice in the Nokrashi 
Cabinet, December 1946. 

When Nokrashi reshuffled his Cabinet in Novem¬ 
ber 1947, Rhashaba Pasha was transferred from 
Justice to Foreign Affairs vice Nokrashi Pasha, 
apparently at the histigation of the Palace who, in 
view of the fact that Khashaba had openly criticised 
the submission of the Egyptian case to the Security 
Council and had always favoured direct negotia¬ 
tions, hoped that this appointment might pave the 
way for a detente in Anglo-Egyptian relations. This 
expectation was only partially fulfilled, however, 
because the provisional agreement reached in 
the Campbell-Khashaba conversations on certain 
aspects of the Sudan problem early in 1948 was 
sabotaged by the Senate Foreign Affairs Committee 
and repudiated by the rest of the Cabinet. Khashaba 
thereupon tendered his resignation but after some 
hesitation complied with King Farouk *s insistence 
that lie should w ithdraw it. In this affair Khashaba, 
despite his earlier record, showed himself a sincere 
advocate of the need for Anglo-Egyptian co-opera¬ 
tion and friendship. Headed the Egyptian delega¬ 
tion to the General Assembly of U.N.O. in Paris, 
September 1948. When Nokrashi Pasha was 
assassinated in December 1948 and the Cabinet was 
re-formed under Ibrahim Abdel Hadi Pasha, 
Khashaba Pasha, who had had hopes of succeeding 
to the premiership himself, preferred to drop out. 
In March, however, a further reshuffle involved a 
change in the Ministry for Foreign Affairs, which he 
was persuaded to take over again. 

Decorations .—<irand Cordon of Order of the Nile. 


84. Abdul Raz/ak Abdul Kheir Pasha. K.B.E. 

Joined the Customs Administration as a junior 
official and held various posts in that service until 
eventually, appointed Director-General, Was the 
first Egyptian to hold this office. Appointed 
Principal Under-Secretary of Slate for Finance in 
1936 in succession to Fuad Kenial Pasha who died of 
overwork. Was weak and in fear of his Minister. 
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Was one of the senior officials arbitrarily placed on 
pension in August 1939, by Ali Maher Pasha, on his 
becoming Minister. 

Very Anglophile and has five children, three 
daughters and tw r o sons, all of wdiich he sent to 
Victoria College for boys or the Jubilee School for 
girls at Alexandria. 

Decorations. —K.B.E (1937). 

85. Ali Maher Pasha 

Brother of Ahmed and Mahmoud Maher. 

Formerly director of the school of law, where he 
had the reputation of being capable. An early sup¬ 
porter of the Wafd, but on the Right wing, and helped 
to bring Adly and Zaghlul into contact in 1920, and 
thus to facilitate negotiations with Lord Milner. He 
was, at this time, the object of the King’s peculiar 
dislike. Later he joined the Constitutional Liberals. 
In 1925, under Nashat’s influence, joined the 
Ittehadist party. 

As Minister of Education in Ziwer Pasha’s 
Cabinet (March 1925-May 1926) he showed himself 
to be a good disciplinarian, and was very fertile in 
schemes of educational reform, which he executed 
with excessive haste and which led to much 
confusion. Joined the Cabinet of Mohammed 
Mahmoud Pasha on the coup d 'fit at oi June 1928 as 
Minister of Finance. Worked for the King against 
Mohammed Mahmoud. Was friendly to us and 
negotiated the settlement of the question of the 
Ottoman Loan of 1855. Stood as an Ittehadist for a 
Cairo constituency in the elections of December 1929. 
but was badly beaten. Given the lucrative Nazirship 
of the Seif-ed-Din and Prince Mohammed Ali 
Ibrahim estates, in succession to the notorious Amin 
Bey Ali Mansour. Also became a director of the 
National Bank of Egypt. Minister of Education, 
and, later, of Justice in Sidkv’s Cabinet. His 
appointments in the Ministry of Justice were 
frequently criticised. He had some sort of stroke in 
September 1930, but made an unexpectedly rapid 
recovery. 

w 

He was moved in December 1932 by the so-called 
Badari case to adopt the role, rather inconsistent with 
his previous attitude while in Sidky’s Cabinet, of 
protector of justice against administrative abuses. 
Sidky Pasha’s disagreement with hitn on this issue 
led to the reconstruction of the Ministry and Ali 
Mailer’s exclusion. His behaviour was popularly 
held to reflect opportunist, and not solely altruistic, 
inspiration. It, anyhow, brought him into ill odour 
with the King, lie was a candidate for office in 
Abdel Fattah Yehia’s Cabinet (September 1933), but 
preferred to wait for something better. 

He was successively offered the London Legation, 
the post of “ Chef du Cabinet Royal/’ and his choice 
of portfolios during the summer and autumn of 1934, 
but- he refused to join the crew of a sinking ship 
or to enter the Palace unless Ibrashi Paslm left it. 
His name was frequently mentioned as Abdel Fattah 
Yehia Pasha’s successor during the crisis of October- 
November, but Ziwar, Ibrashi and Nessim Pashas 
Were all unfavourable to him, and he remained out 
of office. 

Appointed head of King Fund’s Cabinet on the 
1st July, 1935. His capacity for intrigue was per¬ 
haps mainly the reason for his appointment at a time 
when King Fuad wished to get rid of Nessim. 
Became Prime Minister on the 30th January, 1936. 
Resigned the 9th May, 1936. 

During these few months Ali Maher introduced a 
surprisingly large number of administrative reforms, 
most of which were, however, inevitably cancelled 
or allowed to lapse bv his Wafdist successors, nis 
activity wourtd seem to have been actuated by the 
hope that events would enable him to continue in 
office a much longer period, or by the desire to 
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establish a reputation for zeal and energy. 

Although out of office for the greater part, of 1937 
Ali Maher was frequently consulted unofficially by 
King Farouk, whose confidence he had early gained. 
Working thus, “ dans les coulisses,” he continued to 
exercise considerable influence over the policy of the 
Palace, and his eventual reappointment as ” chef du 
Cabinet Royal ” was generally considered to be only 
a question of time. The opposition to his appoint¬ 
ment came, of course, from the Wafdist Government, 
and it was not until the 20th October that King 
Farouk issued a rescript appointing him to the post, 
thereby straining relations between the Palace and 
the Government almost to the breaking point. 

Once in the saddle, Ali Maher lost no time in 
giving rein to his exceptional capacity for political 
manoeuvre and intrigue, and played a leading part 
in hastening the downfall of Naha s’s Government at 
the end of 1937. 

His position of adviser to His Majesty was later 
challenged by Sheikh el-Maraghi, who had gained 
considerable influence over the young King. The 
Sheikh's close friendship with Mohammed Mahmoud 
also rendered Ali Maher’s relations with the Prime 
Minister more difficult. 

Went to Loudon as a member of the Egyptian 
delegation to the Palestine Conference in 1938. 
During his absence his position at the Palace was so 
undermined by Bindari Pasha that, on his return, he 
presented his resignation as “ chef du Cabinet 
lloyal ” to King Farouk as a protest against the 
intrigues of Bindari Pasha. The King was thus faced 
with the choice between Ali Maher and Bindari 
Pashas and, apparently unwilling to dispense 
altogether with the services of Maher Pasha, His 
Majesty granted Bindari Pasha a month’s leave and 
Ali Maher withdrew his resignation. His influence 
at the Palace was, nevertheless, much diminished. 
He then tried to get on good terms with both 
Mohammed Mahmoud Pasha and the embassy. 

Became Prime Minister on the 18th August, 1939, 
on resignation of Mohammed Mahmoud Pasha and 
formed a Ministry of Saadists and independents. 
At tlie outbreak of war he adopted a poliev of keeping 
strictly within the letter of the Anglo-Egyptian 
Treaty and of maintaining Egypt’s neutrality. After 
the collapse of France and the entry of Italy into the 
war his attitude became more equivocal, and it 
became necessary for His Majesty's Government to 
inform King Farouk that it was no longer possible 
to co-operate with him. King Farouk, with bad 
grace, accepted the inevitable, and Ali Maher Pasha 
resigned on the 13th June, 1940. He then put about 
a considerable propaganda to the effect that his 
resignation had been due to his resistance to exces¬ 
sive British demands. His lack of personal 
popularity and the smallness of his political following 
prevented this propaganda from taking any serious 
hold in the country. 

He tried to re-establish himself as the chief 
influence at the Palace, but this was duly prevented, 
and he then busied himself with instigating ultra- 
nationalistic and Islamic societies in anti-British 
activities. Eventually it was necessary for King 
Farouk to instruct him to retire to his estates and 
cease his activities. 

On the Wafd ’s return to power, early in 1942, Ali 
Maher’s anti-British intrigues assumed such a 
dangerous aspect that the Prime Minister ordered his 
internment at FA Rnru in July 1912. Released by 
Ahmed Maher, October 1944. Appointed to the 
board of directors of Ranque Misr, May 1945. His 
political statements and reported intrigues since his 
release from internment clearly forebode an attempt 
to rehabilitate himself politically when he sees the 
way open. 

Nominated Senator, May 1946 Member of the 
Egyptian Treaty delegation 1946. Is widely 
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assumed to be the most iikely candidate for appoint¬ 
ment as Chief of the Royal Cabinet in succession to 
the late Hassanein Pasha. 

His appointment to this post, however, did not 
materialise. 

W as one of those members of the treaty delegation 
who in November 1946 signed a statement opposing 
the Bevin-Sidky treaty proposals. 

His efforts towards political reconciliation have 
taken the form of organising a kind of club called 
V* The Egypt Front at which the youth elements 
of various political affiliations meet for discussions 
and lectures. This enterprise has not so far enjoyed 
any remarkable success as a means of fostering 
political unity, but has enabled the more youthful 
aspirants of different political colours to find a 
common ground on which to deliver nationalist 
(usually anti-British) harangues. 

Decorations .—Grand Cordon of Order of the Nile; 
Grand Gordon of Order of Mohammed Ali; Title of 
A1 Jmtiaz; Collier Fuad I (1938). 

86. Rashwan Mahfouz Pasha 

Member of a wealthy and influential Constitu¬ 
tional-Liberal family of Assiout. 

Served with distinction in the Interior Administra¬ 
tion. In 19*21, when Mudir of Menoufla, he exposed 
a scandal in which Elwi-el-Gazzar, Sabri Abu Alam 
and other leading Wafdists of the province were 
implicated, and therefore, when Zaghlui came to 
office in 1921, he was put on pension. On Zaghlul’s 
fall, after the Sirdar’s murder, he was appointed 
Under-Secretary of State for Agriculture. 

Mohammed Mahmoud, in 1928, made him Under¬ 
secretary of State for the Interior, in order to give 
the Administration the desired Constitutional- 
Liberal colour, and appointments and dismissals of 
Omdahs, &c ., thenceforward proceeded intensively 
in the party s interest, Adley s first official act, w hen 
charged to ensure impartial elections after Moham¬ 
med Mahmoud’s fall, was to put Rashwan back in 
the Agriculture and restore Ali Gernal-ed-Din, with 
whom he had exchanged, to the Interior. 

With the return of a Wafdist Cabinet in January 
1930 he was promptly put on pension. Sidky Pasha 
resisted Liberal pressure to reappoint him as Under¬ 
secretary of State, Interior, but was understood to 
be looking for other employment for him when the 
promulgation of the 1930 Constitution came to throw 
the Liberals into opposition. 

Was too keenly partisan to be a perfect Under¬ 
secretary of State, but no worse an administrator 
than most. 

Was at one time President of the Permanent Com¬ 
mittee for Economic Relations between Egypt and 
the Sudan. 

Appointed Minister of Agriculture in Mohammed 
Mahmoud s Cabinet the 27th April, 1938, in reshuffle 
following elections. There was considerable opposi¬ 
tion to his appointment from King Farouk, but in 
the end Mohammed Mahmoud’s wish prevailed. 
Retained portfolio of Agriculture when Mohammed 
Mahmoud re-formed his Cabinet the 24th June, 1938. 
Resigned the 13th December, 1938, on account of a 
scandal in connexion with the lease of a Government 
farm. 

Appointed Minister of Commerce and Industry by 
the Hussein Sirry Cabinet the 26th June, 1941. 

Not reappointed when Ifussein Sirry strengthened 
his Cabinet in July 1941. 

A bluff, puffy, genial man. 

87. Dr. Hamed Mahmoud 

M.D. (Edinburgh). Bom about 1890. 

First interested himself in politics when Moham¬ 
med Farid Bey visited England in 1908. 


Joined a British Red Cross voluntary detachment 
in 1914, and did good work in France during the war 
of 1914-18. A friend and the doctor of Zaghlui from 
1921. Frequently sent on Wafdist missions to 
London, where he posed as having considerable 
influence. His erroneous diagnosis of Zaghlui s 
erysipelas as an ordinary eczematic eruption and 
consequent failure to give the right treatment, 
probably hastened ZaghluUs death. His friends 
were the extremists in the Wafd. 

In January 1930 w'as appointed by the Nahas 
Cabinet counsellor of the Egyptian Legation in 
London, where he acted as charge d’affaires until 
he resigned on the formation of the Sidky Cabinet. 

Appointed a member of the Wafd after the 
Barakatist- desertions, December 1932. Appointed 
Parliamentary Under-Secretary of State for Public 
Health in June 1936. Resigned on the 31st July 
and was not reappointed when Nahas formed his 
fourth Ministry a few days later. 

Subsequently associated himself with the Nokrashi- 
Alirned Maher faction of the Wafd and left the Wafd 
with them in 1937. 

Dr. Hamed Mahmoud did not hide Rom his friends 
his feelings of disillusionment at the failure of the 
Wafd, as led bv Nalias Pasha, to fulfil the ideals for 
which the party struggled so hard in the past. 

Appointed Minister of Public Health in Ali 
Maher s Cabinet the 24th June, 1938. when he 
re-formed his Cabinet on a broader basis. 

Retained in the Ministry of Public Health in Ali 
Maher’s Cabinet the 18th August, 1939. Resigned 
from Ministry the 27th June, 1940. 

During 1943 he regularly attended the gatherings 
of the Saadist party members at their club. Both 
he and his wife, an Englishwoman whom he met in 
France in the war of 1914—18, were bitter critics of 
Nahas Pasha and his Government. Elected Saadist 
Deputy in general elections of January 1945. His 
disappointment at not being offered Cabinet rank in 
Ahmed Maher’s coalition Government or in that 
of Nokrashi inclined him towards dissidence which 
became more acute under Nokrashi's presidency of 
the party. 

He is very English in manner. 

Finally resigned from the Saadist Party, Decem¬ 
ber 1945, and was reported to have gathered around 
him a small group of dissident Saadists who have 
styled themselves “ Liberal Saadists.” 


88. Hifni Mahmoud Pasha 

Brother of the late Constitutional-Liberal Prime 
Minister, Moharned Mahmoud Pasha. Educated at 
Oxford. Has played with politics since about 1924 
as a Liberal and formerly contributed articles to the 
Liberal newspaper Siassa . Although he is intelligent, 
his role has usually been that of buffoon and he has 
only maintained his prominent position in the 
Liberal party because of his close kinship to its 
former leader. He is notorious as an intriguer but 
is more or less in the Anglophile tradition of his late 
brother. 

Appointed Minister of Commerce and Industry by 
Ahmed Maher in January 1945, a post in which the 
late Prime Minister considered that he would be 
less troublesome than if he were left outside his 
reconstructed Cabinet. His elevation to ministerial 
rank, however, disgruntled certain other prominent 
Liberals who were hoping for inclusion in the 
Cabinet. Hifni Mahmoud retained that portfolio in 
Nokrashi’s Cabinet, February 1945. 

Resigned with the Nokrashi Cabinet in February 
1946 and was givf*n the portfolio of Communications 
in the succeeding Cabinet formed by Sidkv Pasha. 
Awarded the title of Pasha, February 1946. 


Resigned office when the Sidky Cabinet fell in 
December 1946 and wag uot offered a portfolio in the 
succeeding Saadist-Liberal Cabinet formed by 
Nokrashi. 

84. Mohamed Mortada El Maraghi Bey 

Born in 1909. He spent his childhood in Khar¬ 
toum, where his father, the late Sheikh Moustspha 
El Maraglii, well known as the rector of the Azhar 
for many years, was then occupying the position of 
Grand Kadi of the Sudan. Mortada El Maraghi 
received part of his education at Gordon College, 
Khartoum, and subsequently attended the 

Khedive Ismail Secondary School in Cairo. He 
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graduated from the Faculty of Law in Cairo Univer¬ 
sity in 1932. On joining the Government service 
he was first appointed in the Ministry of Justice but 
became private secretary to the late Moharned 
Mahmoud Pasha when he was Prime Minister in 
3938. He then resigned from the Government ser¬ 
vice to contest a scat in the Chamber of Deputies 
and was elected for the Maragha constituency but 
was disqualified as being too young. He rejoined 
the Government service in 1941 as Bub-Governor of 
the Canal Zone and was later Sub-Governor of 
Alexandria, lie then successively held the posts of 
Governor of Suez (1944). Mudir of Kalioubia and 
Mudir of Kena. In the last-mentioned post he was 
instrumental in terminating a long-standing feud 
between the Ha warn tribe and the local peasantry. 
In 1947 lie became Director-General of Public 
Security, being appointed over the heads of a number 
of officials senior to himself. The main reason for 
this appointment was the desire of King Farouk 
to have a pro-Palace official in a key post in the 
Interior in order to keep an eye on Nokrashi’s 
minions. A few months later he was promoted to 
Under-Secret ary of State in the Interior on the 
transfer of Bednwi Khalifa Pasha nud, although his 
duties in that post are mainly concerned with the 
provincial administration, he has continued, perhaps 
under Palace direction, to interest himself in public 
security matters in Cairo itself. 

He lacks the necessary experience and lorceful- 
ness to carry great weight on his own account. It 
is a pity that his rapid rise should be due to Palace 
favour since he is of the quiet, efficient type which 
longer experience might mould into a sound adminis¬ 
trator well disposed to British interests. Is an 
intimate friend of K hit shaba Pasha. 

He plays an extremely good game of tennis. 

90. Mustafa Marei Bey 

Graduated from the School of Law in 1923 and 
began bis legal career in association with the well- 
known Coptic lawyer, Saba Pasha Habashi. In 1930 
Ali Maher Pasha, then Minister of Justice, selected 
him for appointment as judge and he later became 
Procurcur-G^ndrul. Owing to his extreme anti- 
Wafdist sentiments he resigned the latter appoint¬ 
ment on two occasions when the Wafd were in 
power. Subsequently, he became a counsellor in the 
Assiut Court of Appeal; tins was followed by ap¬ 
pointments in the Cairo Court of Appeal and in the 
Court of Cassation. He has a reputation for being 
extreme in his likes and dislikes and is reported to 
have been greatly upset by the events of 4th Febru¬ 
ary, 1942. He is not an active party man in politics 
but his extremist inclinations at one time made him 
sympathetic to the Watnnist Party. He combines 
a highly developed legal intelligence with great 
effectiveness as an orator and it is thought that, in 
electing him for appointment as an Independent 
Minister of State in the Cabinet which lie formed 
in December 1948 following Nokrashi Pasha’s 
assassination, Ibrahim Adbel Hadi Pasha hoped to 
r nake good use of his debating powers in replying to 
Parliamentary questions and interpellations. 


He is very Westernised in his private life and 
has paid frequent visits to Europe. 

Nominated Senator, January 1949. 

91. Aziz Aii ahMasri Pasha 

A Circassian with some Aral) blood, born in Egypt 
about 3877. He is a sympathetic person but of 
slightly unsound uinid. He enlisted in the Ottoman 
army and played a prominent part in organising the 
Tripoli tan ian resistance to the Italians in 1911-13. 
He subsequently fell foul of Enver Pasha, who, 
according to Aziz al-Masri, was jealous of him. He 
was arrested on a vague charge of pro-Arab 
machinations and only escaped hanging owing to the 
* intervention of the British Embassy acting at the 
instance of Lord Kitchener. On the outbreak of the 
Arab revolt he was in close collaboration with Sherif 
Hussein and for a time assisted him against the 
Turks. He left the Service of Hussein alter a time 
partly because of personal differences and partly 
because he disliked the idea of fighting against his 
former brothers in arms. 

Aziz al-Masri retired to Spain Imping to start life 
there afresh. He maintained contact with the 
British Embassy at Maorid and developed to the 
ambassador his belief that the best future arrange¬ 
ment in the Middle East would he a federation of 
autonomous Ottoman States, divided according to 
race, under the Sultan-Caliph at Constantinople. In 
1918 he asked the embassy at Madrid to arrange for 
him to be employed on the Western Front. The 
request was refused because of his insufficient 
knowledge of English and doubtful political integrity. 

He remained in Europe until 1923, when he was 
allowed to return to Egypt after some hesitation on 
the part of Sarwat Pasha. In 1927 Spinks Pasha 
refused the request of the Egyptian authorities to 
appoint him to the Egyptian army, lie was later 
appointed director of the Police School. 

He married an American girl in 1925. 

In 1936 he ivas appointed tutor to the present 
King, when Prince Farouk, and accompanied him to 
London, where he quarrelled with Hassanein whom 
he charged with being a “ servile courtier ” and with 
failure to exercise discipline over the Prince. On the 
dentil of King Fuad in 1936 Aziz al-Mnsri was left 
without employment. He expressed disgust with 
Egyptians generally and told the Oriental Secretary 
at this time that he would like " to offer bis sword to 
the British army.” 

He was appointed Inspector-General of the 
Egyptian army in 1938, but owing to army opposition 
lie was never able to function. 

lie was appointed Chief of Staff by Ali Maher on 
the 20th August, 1939, and was retired on pension by 
Hassan Sabri in July 1940, on representations of 
the embassy, in view' of the fact that he had proved 
lvimself incapable of co-operation with the British 
Military Mission and other British military 
authorities. 

In May 1941, with two young Egyptian officers, 
he endeavoured to escape from Egypt to Iraq during 
the Rashid Ali revolt. Owing to the failure of the 
aeroplane they were forced to descend in Egyptian 
territory, and after being in hiding for some weeks 
they were apprehended. He was subsequently 
released, in the spring of 1942, but again reinterned 
in the late summer of the same year for dubious 
contacts with German spies. 

Was released from internment, in consequence of 
the abrogation of martial law in 1945 

In August 1947 he was elected bon. president of 
Ahmed Hussein’s Young Egypt Party, possibly to 
improve his own position as a would-be youth leader 
in rivalry with Saleh Harb Pasha. He was arrested 
in 1948 on suspicion of being concerned with a plot 
to seize powder by force and of complicity in boarding 
arms and ammunition. 
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92. Ali El-Menzabwy Bey 

Born about 1890. A landowner of Samanoud 
(Gharbia), Nahas Pasha’s native village. For long 
a fervent, if somewhat independent, Constitutional 
Liberal, he opposed the party’s coalition with 
Zaghlul Pasha in December 19*25 and unsuccess¬ 
fully opposed Nahas Pasha, who held the coalition 
ticket, in the elections of May 1920. 

He joined the Shaab party on its formation in 
December 1930, and was elected vice-president of 
the Chamber in successive sessions until 1933. He 
worked hard as president of the Parliamentary 
Finance Commission, responsible for the presenta¬ 
tion of the budget to the Chamber, and his inter¬ 
ventions in debate, on behalf of fallaheen interests, 
were generally sensible. He was one of the dele¬ 
gates selected to represent Egypt at the World 
Economic Conference, 1933. 

In March 1933 Sidky appointed him Minister of 
Waqfs, desiring to use his experience to strengthen 
the Cabinet’s parliamentary position. He came 
immediately under the influence of Ibrashi Pasha 
and was ripe for dismissal when Sidky resigned in 
September 1933. Menzalawy and Ibrahim Fahmy 
Kerim in the popular mind as still under the 
Fattah Yehin’s Cabinet without Sidky's approval 
and as Minister of Agriculture Menzalawy was active 
in fight mg pro-Shiky elements. 

The report that Menzalawy had been in heavy 
arrears with his land tax during the period of the 
Shanbist-Ittehadist regime has never been cate¬ 
gorically denied. 

In 1933 he was associated with Ibrahim Fahmy 
Kerim, though Shaabists, accepted office in Abdel 
influe nce of Ibrashi and was considered corrupt. 
His administration of the important Menshawi Waqf 
was said to be heinous. The Siassa libel suit and its 
consequences affected him as closely as his colleague, 
Ibrahim Fahmy Kerim. He brought an unsuccessful 
action against The Times for libel in December 1934. 

He resigned on the 14th November, 1934, since 
when he has been less active politically, though he 
continues to play a part in the opposition to the 
Wafd. He was a Deputy in the Chamber which 
issued from the ” made ” elections of Mohammed 
Mahmoud Pasha in 1938. 

93. Abdel Aziz Mohammed Pasha 

Born 1866. 

He took a law degree and entered the Parquet as 
a temporary clerk in 1892. He served subsequently 
in the Parquet as judge and as vice-president of 
Native Courts until he was put on pension in 1928 

Minister of Waqfs in Tewftk Nessim Pasha’s 
Cabinet, 15th November, 1931. His appointment 
disappointed many, for he is a good fellow but not 
brilliant, lie was a Life-long cronv of Nessim Pasha. 

Resigned on the 22nd January, 1936, and was 
created a Paslm in the Treaty Honours List of the 
15th February, 1937. 

94. Mahmoud Shaker Mohammed Pasha, K.B.E. 

Rom in 1887, ho is n likeable, Anglophile, forceful 
and efficient civil servant. He studied at the 
Egyptian University and the Tdiversity of Leeds 
(19121. He began us an engineer in the Irrigation 
Department of Public Works nnd became in turn 
inspector nnd inspector-general in tlie same depart¬ 
ment, and TTnder-Secretary of State in the Ministry 
of Communications. Ho hold this post for some ten 
years until he was appointed general manager of 
the Egyptian State Railways in 1933. 

Made a Pasha in 1936 and K.B.E. in 1937 ir. 
recognition of his helpful attitude during the 
Abyssinian crisis in 1935-36 and of his general 
disposition to keep the equipment of the E.S R, as 
British ns possible. 


He resigned on the 25th December, 1939, in view 
of the discovery amongst papers seized at the out¬ 
break of war of indications that he had been receiving 
commissions from German firms. This discovery was 
used by Ali Maher Pasha as an excuse to replace him 
by Tarraf Ali Bey, an official more likely to suit his 
general policy. 

Reappointed general manager of the E.S.R. in 
1942 on the return to power of the Wald. He has 
co-operated well with the British Forces in this post, 

lias displayed a friendly attitude over purchase of 
new equipment for the Egyptian State Railways. 
In Autumn 1945 was appointed chairman of the 
Egyptian committee dealing with disposal of British 
army surpluses. Has been consistently sensible and 
friendly in this post. 

Resigned from the Egyptian State Railways in 
November 1947, the day before the Company Law 
came into force, presumably in order to avoid being 
prevented by that law from accepting a business 
post on his eventual retirement. Since then he has 
been active in business, dealing, among other things, 
in army disposals stores. 

Decoration. —K.B.E. (1937). 

95. Osman Moharram Pasha 

Born about 1881. 

Though there is a strong family strain of lunacy 
he was. as a young man. a promising engineer and 
official. Was made Under-Secretary of State for 
Public Works by Zaghlul in 1924 and became 
Minister for a few days on Zaghlul s fall. Spoilt by 
too rapid advancement. 

He was elected Deputy for Dessouk (Gharbia) in 
the elections of May 1926, and became Minister of 
Public Works in the Coalition Cabinet of June of that 
year. He was persistently hostile to British officials 
in his Ministry and distinguished himself by 
suspending the Gebel Aulia Dam scheme for the 
heightening of the Assouan Dam. This Bcherne has 
since been made effective and was vindicated by an 
international commission in 1928. 

Made a Pasha in March 1927. Excluded from the 
Nahas Cabinet of 1928, but reappointed Minister of 
Public Works in the Wafdist Cabinet of the 1st June, 
1930, when he was an obstructive as ever. One of 
the Egyptian delegates at the treaty negotiations, 
March to May 1930. 

Appointed Minister of Public Works in the Nahas 
Cabinet of May 1936, and retained his portfolio w hen 
the Cabinet was reshuffled on the 3rd August, 1937, 
Dismissed with Nahas Pasha's Cabinet on the 
30th December, 1937. There were a lot of unsavoury 
rumours regarding his acceptance of bribes in con¬ 
nexion w ith dam contracts during his tenure of office 
on this occasion. 

Again Minister of Public Works in Nahas’s fifth 
Cabinet 1942. Attacked, with other Wafdist 
Ministers, in Makrain’s ” Black Book.” Fell from 
office with the Nahas Government in October 1944. 

He is generally regarded as very corrupt, hut like 
other Wnfdists has been friendlier to us since the 
treaty. His attitudes are now largely dictated by his 
personal financial interests. 

Decorations .—Grand Cordon of Order of the Nile; 
Grand Cordon of Order of Ismail (1942). 

96. Mohamed Kamel Moursi Pasha 

Studied law and rose from being lecturer in the 
School of Law to become Dean of the Faculty of 
Law in Cairo University. After holding this 
academic post, for some years ho was appointed 
judge in the Court of Appeal. Later became a 
counsellor in the Court of Cassation, from which 
post he resigned in September 1913 on the appoint¬ 
ment of Amin Anis Pasha {q.v.) as president of that 
court. Moursi and two other senior members of tho 
court resented this appointment of an outsider, 


particularly so soon alter the promulgation of the 
law* for the independence of the judicature. Alter 
the fail of the Wafd Government lie was reinstated 
as counsellor in the Court of Cassation. Appointed 
Minister of Justice by Sidky Pasha in February 
194(3. Nominated Senator, May 1940. 

He is a noted author of legal works. His politics 
are anti-Wafd, but lie is not a party man and joined 
Sidky s Cabinet as an independent. 

Appointed President of the Council of State, 
September 1940. 

97. Mohammed Mustafa Pasha 

Entered the Government service in 1889 as a clerk 
at the Cairo Parquet, lie served in the Parquet 
(native) until 189(3, when he was appointed judge in 
the native courts. There he remained for sixteen 
years, until 1912, when he was appointed Director 
of the Meglis llasby Department at the Ministry, 
where lie appears to have maintained the friendliest 
touch with the judicial adviser. In 1914 he was 
appointed judge iu the Mixed Courts, and sat as such 
at ManSourah, and afterwards in Cairo. Iu 1920 he 
was nominated president of the First Instance 
Native Court of Cairo, and the following year 
Conseiller of the Cairo Court of Appeal. In 1928 he 
was appointed president of the Assiout Court of 
Appeal but two months later, having attained the 
age limit, he was placed on the pension list. 

After three years’ inactivity, in 1931 be was 
brought back and made President of the Cairo Court 
of Appeal. In the interval of unemployment he had 
done valuable work ns president of the Committee 
for Reform of the Civil and Commercial Codes of 
Procedure. 

On appointment as Minister of Waqfs, in Sidky’s 
second Cabinet in January 1933, he joined the 
Shnabist party. After two months he was summarily 
dropped; a rather ridiculous climax to a respectable 
career. 

Resigned from the Shaabist party in December 
1934. 

He is an erudite lawyer nnd magistrate and lie 
enjoyed a reputation for integrity and honest work, 
which survived all the changes of administration 
which he had seen, lie is, incidentally, rich, through 
his wife. 

98. Mustapha El-Nahas Pasha. G.C.M.G. 

Born 1879 at Samanoud (Gharbia). For some 
time a judge in the Native Court of the First 
Instance at Tanta. While so employed, at the time 
of the Turkish attack upon Egypt, he concerned him¬ 
self with spreading reports that the Turks had 
crossed the Suez Canal, and he was conducted 
through the Canal defences in order to be convinced 
of the contrary. 

lie has throughout been identified with the 
political campaign inaugurated by Zaghlul Paslm in 
I9iy, and iu 1920 came to be considered as one of 
Zaghlul's most important political lieutenants, 
particularly in so far as concerned the organisation 
of the students for political purposes. He was 
deported with Zaghlul in 1921 to the Seychelles, 
whence he returned in June 1923. 

M.P. for Samanoud, and Minister of Communica¬ 
tions in Zaghlul s Cabinet (Jnmiarv-November 19241. 
Elected M.P. for Abu Keir Banna (Gharbia) in 
elections of May 1926. The Wafd desired his entry 
into the Coalition Ministry of June 1926. but his 
appointment was abandoned in view of objections 
raised bv the High Commissioner. He was elected 
^ice-President of the Chamber of Deputies instead. 

Became president of the Wafd in September 1927, 
jdter the death of Zaghlul, the choice being between 
and Fathallah Barakat. Nahas owed his 
flection largely to the fact that he was credited with 
honesty. Was very tactless in the handling of the 
rejection of the Sarwat Treaty proposals. 



Became Prime Minister in March 1928, on the 
resignation of Sarwat. Was very unskilful in the 
handling of the difference with ilis Majesty's 
Government over the Public Meetings Bill, winch he 
refused to withdraw. Finally, under the pressure of 
an ultimatum, he agreed to postpone the further 
consideration of the Bill until the following session. 
Was accused of trafic d'influence in the famous Seif- 
ed-Diu case, but was eventually acquitted by the 
Council of Discipline of the Native Bar. Was dis¬ 
missed by the King in J une 1928. During 
Mohammed Mahmoud’s dictatorial regime he 
managed to retain the allegiance of the Wafd. 

Upon the resignation of Adly Yeghen Pasha s 
transitional Cabinet he became Prime Minister and 
Minister of the Interior on the 1st January, 193U. 
Was head of the Egyptian delegation to the treaty 
negotiations in London, March—May. His bad 
leadership of the Wafd, in provoking the crisis by 
which his Government fell and in the subsequent 
opposition campaign, provoked a general desire 
among Wafdists for his supersession as leader of 
the Wafd. This, however, was difficult of attain¬ 
ment, as his person has been so prominently 
advertised by the Wafd us the worthy successor of 
Saad, that a certain amount of popular appeal would 
have been lost by his removal. 

He married on the 12th June, 1934, two days 
before his 55th birthday, the 23-year-old daughter of 
a leading Wafdist of Behera. 

The fall of Abdel Fattah Yehia Pasha and collapse 
of the 1930 regime in 1934 sent Wafdist stock soaring 
again. Nahas Pasha vetoed at least two of Nessim 
Pasha’s candidates for office, nnd his somewhat 
embarrassing support of the new Ministry reflected 
a hardly-concealed expectation that it served as a 
bridge for his own return to power. 

Wafdist revival was marked by a successful con¬ 
gress held in January 1935, at which Nahas made a 
speech demanding the restoration of the 1923 
Constitution and treaty negotiations with Great 
Britain. Throughout 1935 Nahas pressed Nessim to 
declare himself publicly in favour of an early return 
to parliamentary life, but fearing the advent to 
power of a reactionary and anti-Wafd Government if 
Nessim resigned, refrained from forcing his hand. 
By November, however, the anti-Nessim campaign 
had grown so strong that Nahas felt Lis influence in 
the country threatened unless he reasserted himself 
us champion of the country's cause. He therefore 
publicly withdrew his support of Nessim, and by the 
end of the year had become president of a ” United 
Front of all political parties. Subsequently, 
Nahas became president of the Egyptian Treaty* 
delegation. 

Meanwhile, the restoration of the 1923 Constitu¬ 
tion had made inevitable the return to power of the 
Wafd. Tn the elections which followed in May 1936 
the Wafd obtained 179 seats and the non-Wafdists 

fifty-three seats in the Chamber. Alv Maher, who 

» 

had succeeded Nessim as head of a stop-gap Ministry 
pending the elections, resigned, and Nahas formed 
his third Ministry on the 10th May, 1936. 

On the successful conclusions of the treaty- 
negotiations in August 1936, Nahas led the Egyptian 
delegation to London to sign the treaty, proceeding 
thence to Karlsbad. During his absence in Europe 
his opponents in Egypt endeavoured, without much 
eventual success, to organise an anti-treaty 
campaign. Their activities caused some misgiving 
at the time, hut Nahas was given a triumphal 
reception on his return to Egypt, and the treaty was 
ratified by a large majority in the Egyptian Parlia¬ 
ment in November 1936. 

It was not long before Nahas’s popularity wag 
seriously undermined by the incompetence and 
nepotism of his Government, which neglected its 
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routine work and devoted much of its time to satis¬ 
fying the demands of its supporters. 

The outstanding success of the Egyptians at the 
Montreux Conference, however, revived Nahas a 
fame and fortunes for a time, and on his return to 
Egypt in June 1937 lie was given a public ovation. 

On King Farouk’s accession on the 29th July, 1937, 
Nahas tendered his formal resignation and was 
requested to form a new Ministry. He took the 
opportunity to reshuffle his Cabinet, dropping four 
of his Ministers, including Nokrashi, owing to the 
latter s increasing opposition to Nahas Pasha s 
projects and to Makram's dominating influence. 

Nokrashi s expulsion precipitated the long 
threatened split m the Wafd. Ail the Opposition 
elements now rallied to the Palace, which was 
intensely hostile to the Government. The strong 
personal antipathy between King Farouk and Nahas 
precluded any possibility of reconciliation, and a 
political crisis ensued which resulted finally in the 
dismissal of Nahas and his Government on the 
80th December. 

Keen I led to the premiership, February 1942. His 
quarrel with Makram Ilbeid necessitated a recon¬ 
struction of his Cabinet in May 1942; the further 
exacerbation of their differences prompted Nahas to 
secure Makram’s dismissal from the Wafd in July 
1942. Nab&s’s breach with his principal counsellor 
was now complete. 

Nalms’s cool courage and leadership during the 
critical days of July 1912, when the Axis forces 
advanced to El Alamein, strikingly vindicated the 
policy of recalling the Wafd to power; his refusal 
to be rattled or disheartened did much to steady the 
nation and uphold its morale. He has latterly been 
much influenced by his wife, who has been promoting 
her family’s interests to the detriment of her 
husband’s position. 

In March 1943, Makram Ebeid b 44 Black Book 
arraigned Nahas, his wife and the Government on 
charges of corruption, favouritism and nepotism. A 
protracted crisis shook the Government severely, but 
Parliament ultimately expressed confidence in the 
Prime Minister and later voted Makram’s dismissal 
from the Chamber. A reconstruction of the Cabinet 
followed; this was partly designed to introduce 
greater efficiency and partly to allay fears among 
the foreign communities of xenophobic legislative 
measures. 

Nahas set himself up in the latter half of 1943 as 
a champion of Arab unity and held separate talks in 
Cairo with official representatives of the various Arab 
States. His vigorous advocacy of the cause of 
Lebanese independence during the Lebanese crisis 
of November 1943, did much to arouse Egyptian 
interest, which had hitherto been lukewarm, in the 
Arab unity ideal. This policy w*as clearly intended 
to refurbish Nahas s prestige, which had become 

somewhat dimmed bv internal events. Was dis- 
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missed from office in October 1944 after a long 
period of bickerings between his Government and the 
Palace. The Wafd boycotted the general elections 
held under Ahmed Maher’s Government in 
January 1945. In July 1915, as President of the 
Wafd. Nahas addressed a letter to TTis Majesty’s 
Ambassador uring the need for an immediate settle¬ 
ment of relations between Great Britain and Egypt, 
with particular reference to evacuation of troops and 
the Sudan question. 

Flatly rejected Sidky Pasha’s offer to have 
Wafdist representation in the Egyptian delegation 
for treaty negotiations in 1948. The Wafd main¬ 
tained. no doubt rightly, that, Sidkv’a offer was 
accompanied by conditions which Sidky knew the 
Wafd could never accept. As a result of the non¬ 
participation of the Wafd in the treaty negotiations, 
the Wafd were able to adopt a critical and extremist 
attitude towards the conduct of the negotiations. 


Since the breakdown of those negotiations Nahas 
and the Wafd as a whole have been comparatively 
quiescent. He was fortunate to escape unharmed 
when, on 25th April. 1948, a heavy explosion caused 
severe damage to his house. The culprits who 
organised this attempt on his life have not so far 
been identified. 

Decorations. —Grand Cordon of Order of the Nile; 
Grand Cordon of Mohammed Ali; Collier Fuad 1* 
(1930); G.C.M.G. 

99. Haim Nahouni 

Grand Rabbi of Egypt. Formerly Grand llabbi of 
Turkey. 

When Grand llabbi of Turkey he was intimately 
associated with the C.U.P. leaders. He vacated liis 
office some time after the armistice, in violent con¬ 
flict with the Zionist element in Constantinople, and 
was then generally regarded as a strong anti-Zionist 
with French leanings. He temporarily abandoned 
the Rabbinical career and engaged in financial and 
commercial activities in Turkey. Served as a tendril 
to the Turkish delegation during the first phase of 
the Lausanne Conference. Accepted Grand 
Rabbinate of Egypt in December 1923. Assumed 
office on the 18th March, 1925. The European Jews 
of Cairo opposed his appointment; the Oriental Jews 
supported it. 

Described as a man of great ability and astuteness, 
very adaptable, with an eye to the main chance 
Still comparatively youug. Has numerous con¬ 
nexions in France and the United States. On behalf 
of the Jewish community iu Egypt, he expressed full 
reprobation of the murder of Lord Moyne by Jewish 
terrorists, November 1944. He has become almost 
blind. 

100. Hassan Nashat Pasha 

Born about 1895. He claims to be of purely 
Egyptian origin, but has a Semitic-Negroid 
physiognomy. From his father, a military officer of 
no great distinction, except, it is said, for drunken¬ 
ness and wit, he professes to have learnt hatred for 
Turks. 

After distinguishing himself in legal studies, he 
became a lecturer at the law school, and subse¬ 
quently director of the secretariat of the Minister of 
Justice, who in 1921 recommended him to Sultan 
Fund as a suitable secretary to the Council of the 
Throne. In 1922 the Sultan became King, and 
Hassan Nashat bis “ sous-chef de cabinet.” 

He lost no time in displaying his loyalty, and 
founding his own fortunes, by working upon King 
Fuad’s fears of the ex-Khedive, which he exploited 
first in order to discredit the Sarwafc Ministry of 1922. 
At the same time he encouraged the King’s desire 
to dally with the Zaghlulists and to attempt to ride 
to autocracy upon party dissensions. 

By the spring of 1923 his influence had become so 
pernicious that Lord Allenby thought well to oblige 
the King to send him on three months' leave to 
Europe, and to find another post for him on his 
return. 

He was accordingly transferred to the Contentieux 
de i'fibat, but was soon afterwards appointed Under¬ 
secretary in the Ministry of Waqfs, a Ministry which 
has somewhat close relations with the Sovereign. 

In this capacity, the Prime Minister at that time 
being a feeble old gentleman, llnssan Nashat 
acquired more than his previous influence, and was 
the vehicle through which the King imposed his will 
upon the Cabinet and his nominees upon the public 
services. He developed for His late Majesty a 
remarkable system of espionage and delation in 
Egypt, and abroad, ostensibly directed against the 
ex-Khedive, but largely used ns a means of 
poisoning the King’s mind against Egyptians whom 
Nashat, or the King himself, wished to persecute. 
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He also set about the organisation of local free¬ 
masonry as a political machine for the Palace, and 
used it in particular for binding to the King (but not 
to the Ministry for Foreign Affairs, or to their own 
ministers in foreign capitals) the loyalty of junior 
members of the newly-formed diplomatic and con¬ 
sular services. 

When Zaghlul Pasha returned to Egypt in the 
autumn of 1923 Hassan Nashat was employed by 
the King to make him 44 moderate ”; they thought 
they had succeeded, but, from the moment of 
winning the elections in the spring of 1924, Zaghlul 
began to consolidate his position as against the 
Palace. 

The King, under the advice of Nashat, who was 
still Under-Secretary, Ministry of Waqfs, sought an 
ally in the Azhar University, endeavouring to use 
the religious students as a counterforce to the other 
students, who were adherents of Zaghlul; he was 
credibly reported to have encouraged the agitation 
which made the Sudan a burning question before 
Zaghlul went to London to negotiate in the summer 
of 1924. 

On his return to Egypt in the autumn, Zaghlul, 
who was well aw are that the King was manoeuvring 
against him and that Nashat’s spies had been w*atching 
him in Europe, and who was anxious todivert political 
interest from the question of Anglo-Egyptian rela¬ 
tions, accused the Palace of “intrigues,” but the King 
snatched Nashat from the burning by appointing him 
acting 44 chef de cabinet,” and Zaghlul had not yet 
retaliated when the murder of Sir Lee Stack led to 
his own resignation. 

Nashat then created a new political party (the 
Ittehadist party) to back the King against the 
Zaghlulists, and, using as his agent in particular a 
young man who was alleged to be concerned in 
political murders, and possibly in that of the Sirdar, 
he was successful in detaching a number of adherents 
from the Zaghlulist side. 

The methods used in constructing this party and 
the ascendancy which the King gained over the new 
coalition Cabinet of 1925 led to increasing friction 
between Nashat and the Minister of the Interior, 
Ismail Sidky Pasha, who was associated w r ith the 
Liberal-Constitutional side of the coalition, and in 
August the break-up of the coalition was accelerated 
by the King, who over-estimated the strength of his 
ow*n party. 

Nashat thus found both the Zaghlulists and the 
Liberal Constitutionalists, now in Opposition, his 
declared enemies, and from both sides a violent 
campaign w'as w*aged against him, in which allega¬ 
tions of his complicity in the murder of the Sirdar 
were freely made. These allegations are still wudely 
believed in Egypt. 

In view of Nashat’s abusive interference in the 
administration, and the odium which was, through 
him, falling upon the King, the High Commissioner 
felt it necessary to demand his dismissal from the 
Palace. King Fuad reluctantly acceded, and 
appointed him to the post of Egyptian Minister at 
Madrid. He was later appointed to Tehran, and in 
1928 to Berlin. 

While he was on leave in March 1938 the Minister 
for Foreign Affairs suggested him as a possible 
successor to Hafez Afifi Pasha as Ambassador in 
London. He was so appointed on the 14th April, 
1938. Came to Egypt on leave in January 1944, 
and lost no time in intriguing against both Hassanein 
Pasha and the Prime Minister, evidently in the hope 
that he could replace the former ns a step towards 
ousting the latter. 

Shortly after his return to London in April 1944, 
Nashat Pasha announced his betrothal to a 
23-year-old Englishwoman, Miss Priest, who w r as 
reported to have adopted Islam. Under the relevant 
Egyptian law, Nashat Pasha was obliged to 
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relinquish his diplomatic post in December, 1944, 
owing to his marriage w r ith a non-Egyptian. On his 
return to Egypt he was greatly disgruntled by King 
Farouk's refusal to receive him, an obvious slight 
attributed partly to His Majesty’s disapproval of the 
marriage but probably due to influence of Hassanein, 
against whom he had been intriguing. Nashat is 
now r occupied with business interests. 

Nashat Pasha is a man of marked vigour and 
ability, ambitious, unscrupulous, and a master of 
intrigue. He is courageous and has a taste for 
living dangerously. He is, in Egypt at any rate, 
attractive to w'omen, and is extremely addicted to 
their use. He has passed in a few* years, by various 
methods of dishonesty, from poverty to wealth. 
Though he looks like a villain, he has a not 
unengaging address, and his quickness and com¬ 
petence make him, up to a point, agreeable to do 
business with. His political judgment is apt to be 
faulty. He never, so far as is known, showed any 
disloyalty to King Fuad. By most Egyptians he 
is intensely hated and feared. 

w 

It must be said in his favour that he has, on the 
whole, always shown pro-British tendencies, which 
are worth fostering, as he may play an important 
part in Egyptian politics again in the future. 

He has shown great energy in a number of 
schemes which he has initiated for industrial 
developments and appears at present to be almost 
entirely engaged in commercial activities. 

Decorations .—Grand Cordon of Order of the Nile; 
Grand Cordon of the Order of Ismail (1938). 

101. Riad Abdel Aziz Seif El Nasr Bey 

He belongs to a big land-owning family which 
enjoys considerable influence in Assiut Province 
and is reputed to have a kind of semi-feudal follow¬ 
ing among the local inhabitants. He graduated in 
the Faculty of Law and, through a legal career, 
eventually became a judge of the Mixed Courts. He 
has a quiet manner and distinguished appearance. 
A member of the Constitutional Liberal Party, he is 
moderate in politics and said to favour a reasonable 
and friendly settlement with Great Britain. 

Following Nokrashi Pasha’s assassination in 
December 1948, he was appointed Minister of Com¬ 
munications, hut resigned about two months later 
owing to the arrest of his younger brother on sus¬ 
picion of l>eing implicated in Communist activity. 

102. Dr. Fans Nimr Pasha 

Lebanese Protestant. Joint founder and proprietor 
of the daily newspaper Al Moqattam. 

A personal friend of the late Lord Cromer, 
Dr. Nimr was a supporter of the British occupation of 
Egypt. Owing to this attitude his property suffered 
severely in the riots of 1919 and he himself received 
threatening letters. The Moqattam subsequently 
became opportunist and continued to resist any 
undue tendency towards discrimination against 
foreign interests. During the Lebanese constitu¬ 
tional crisis of November 1943 the Moqattam took 
an anti-French line and published pro-Lebanese and 
Francophobe articles from its editor, Kerim Tabet. 

Dr. Nimr is the oldest working journalist in Egypt 
and, despite his great age, visits his office daily. He 
is highly educated, very intelligent, a keen political 
critic with a profound knowledge of Egypt and 
Egyptians, and an excellent character in every way. 

Greatly respected by all classes of Egyptians. 

Ex-Senator (nominated). 

103. IMaitre Moustafa Nosrat 

A Moslem, born in 1893 in Dakhalia Province. 

Graduated in engineering at Glasgow* University in 
1914 and speaks English, Turkish and Arabic. 

Was appointed an Irrigation Engineer in the 
Turkish Government and w r ent to Iraq to improve 
Mesopotamian irrigation. 
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He returned to Egypt in 1920 and joined the 
nationalist movement. He became a contractor in a 
large way and undertook contracts for the Ministry 
of Public Works. He also supervised the administra¬ 
tion of the estates of the late Sultana Malek. 

Became Minister of Civil Defence in Nahas 
Pasha’s Cabinet of May 1942. Transferred to 
Agriculture when Nahas Pasha reconstructed his 
Cabinet in June 1943. Fell from office in October 
1944 on the dismissal of the Wafd Government. 

His wife, who has a substantial income of her own, 
mixes in European society. He himself owns a sub¬ 
stantial estate and is the proprietor of the Saadist 
(Wafd) Club. 

Admitted to Wafd group, January 1946. 

104. Abdel Meguid Omar Pasha 

Engineer. Born about 1885. 

As principal of the School of Engineering lie 
incurred the disfavour of the Zaghlulist Administra¬ 
tion by his opposition to the system of supplementary 
examinations, which lowered the school standards. 
He was transferred to the Physical Department, 
Ministry of Public Works. Attached to the Nile 
Waters Commission. Director of Reservoirs before 
his appointment, on the loth November, 1934, as 
Minister of Communications and Minister of Public 
Works in Nessim Pasha’s Ministry. 

He was made a Pasha in January 1935 in con¬ 
nexion with the raising of the Assouan Dam; this 
was widely assumed to mean that the Palace had 
nobbled him. 

Resigned the 22nd January, 1936. Elected to 
Parliament as an Independent Deputy the 2nd May, 
1936. 

A friendly little man. He has in recent years 
shown an aversion to political activity. 

105. Ali Zaki el-Orabi Pasha 

Born on the 6th October, 1881. Educated at the 
Law School in Cairo. Obtained his licencid en droit 
in 1903. Was appointed “ substitut titulaire ” in 
the native parquet in February 1909. In the same 
year he was transferred to the police school as pro¬ 
fessor of law. and in 1920 he was professor at the 
School of Law. In 1924 he became “chef de 
parquet ’’ and two years later he was appointed vice- 
president of a first instance native court. 

In 1927 he became president of a first instance 
court and in 1929 he was promoted judge at the Court 
of Appeal. 

Appointed Minister of Education in Nahas Pasha’s 
Cabinet on the 10th May, 1936, where he proved him¬ 
self quite ineffective. 

Relinquished portfolio of Education and appointed 
Minister of Communications when Nahas Pasha 
reshuffled his Cabinet on the 3rd August, 1937. 
Dismissed with Nahas Pasha’s Cabinet the 30th 
December, 1937. 

Minister of Communications in Nahas s fifth 
Cabinet. February 1942. Nominated President of 
the Senate May 1942. Re-elected President of 
the Senate in November 1943. Held this office 
until Parliament was prorogued shortly before the 
general elections of January 1945. 

He has some reputation as a savant and has 
written one or two books—which are, however, not 
of exceptional merit. He was a reputable judge, but 
is not a very attractive personality. 

Speaks English and French. 

Nominated Senator. March 1946. 

This nomination was generally regarded as a con¬ 
ciliatory gesture by the Palace to the Wafd for the 
sake of national unity in anticipation of the nego¬ 
tiations for treaty revision which were then immi¬ 
nent, Ornbi Pasha being considered as a moderate 
Wafdist who might he useful in bridging the gap 

between Palace elements and the Wafd Partv. 
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Assumed the leadership of the Opposition in the 
Senate on the death of Sabry Abu Alam Pasha in 
May 1947. 

Decoration .—Grand Cordon of Order of the Nile. 

106. Kamel Abdel Rahim Bey 

In the early part of his career he was private 
secretary to the late Mohamed Mahmoud Pasha, 
whose daughter lie married. He then joined the 
Ministry for Foreign Affairs and subsequently served 
for a time in the Ministry of Commerce and Indus¬ 
try. Later reverted to the Ministry for Foreign 
Affairs, where he became head of the section dealing 
with economic affairs. On promotion he served as 
Egyptian Minister in Angora. In 1943, when diplo¬ 
matic relations between Egypt and Soviet Russia 
were established for the first time, lie was appointed 
Egyptian Minister iu Moscow, where lie couid find 
little to do. Returned to Cairo and was appointed 
Under-Secretary of State in the Ministry for Foreign 
Affairs at the beginning of 1940. 

Both he and his wife are very presentable, and 
he is one of the best types of Egyptian officials. Ho 
has a quiet, friendly manner and is generally recep¬ 
tive. Speaks English. 

Given the rank of ambassador w hile retaining the 
Under-Secretaryship iu the Ministry of Foreign 
Affairs June 1947. 

Appointed Egyptian Ambassador in Washington 
1948. 

Decoration .—Order of the Nile, Second Class 
(1946). . 

107. Mohammed Hafez Ramadan Pasha 

Born about 1881. 

A popular lawyer. Ex batonnier . Represented 
the Khalifa district of Caiio in Parliament, but did 
not stand in the 1929 elections. lie was at one time 
an active Khedivist, doubtless subsidised. He used 
to be keenly anti-Zaghlul and on terms of personal 
friendship with most, of the Liberal leaders. He 
accepted the Sidky regime to the extent of sitting in 
Parliament, where he led the Opposition. He was 
heavily subsidised by Sidky and Abdel Fattah Yehia, 
and is believed in his turn to have subsidised the 
xenophobe and fascist “ Young Egypt” movement. 

Joined the United Front of alf political parties 
formed at the end of 1935. His party, the 

W atanists,” obtained four seats in Parliament in 
the election of May 1936. As a Watanist he was, of 
course, opposed "to the Anglo-Egyptian treaty. 
Appointed Minister without portfolio in Mohammed 
Mahmoud’s Cabinet on the 30th December, 1937. 

Created a Pasha, February 1938. Dropped by 
Mohammed Mahmoud the 27th April, 1938, when he 
reconstituted his Cabinet following elections. 

Appointed Minister of Social Affairs in Hassan 
Sabry’s Ministry 28th June, 1940. Retired on 
change of Ministry, 15th November, 1940. 

Nominated Senator in 1942. 

Minister of Justice in the Cabinets of Ahmed Maher 
(1944-45) and Xokrashi (1945). lie opposed the 
proposal that Egypt should declare war in Febru¬ 
ary 1945 and tendered his resignation but was 
persuaded to withdraw it. Headed Egyptian dele¬ 
gation to Washington to elaborate organisation of an 
international court of justice. April 1945. 

Despite his motto “ No negotiations before com¬ 
plete evacuation,” he was a signatory of a joint note, 
presented bv the Opposition leaders in November 
1943, to Messrs. Churchill, Roosevelt, Stalin and 
General Chinng Kai-shek, specifying certain 
demands to complete Egypt’s independence after the 
war. 

He has no particular political convictions; he 
carries the extremist motto; “No negotiations 
before complete evacuation ” about with him, and 
picks up what support he can with it, having used 
it chiefly as anti-Zaghlul propaganda. He knows 


quite well that it is an impossible motto, and it is 
unlikely that he really wants disturbed conditions in 

Egypt. 

He is a presentable, agreeable and civilised person, 
but very untrustworthy and insincere. Egyptians 
no longer take him seriously. He is said to be 
addicted to drugs. 

Resigned from the Ministry of Justice. December 
1945, owing to his party’s reluctance for him to 
remain in a Cabinet which could not get moving 
towards treaty revision. His simultaneous resigna¬ 
tion from the presidency of the Watanist Party was 
not accepted by the party, which signified its 
approval of his withdrawal from tiie Cabinet by 
electing him life president of the party. 

108. Ali Abdel Razek Pasha 

Born 1888. Brother of the late Sheikh Mustafa 
Abdel Razek, former Rector of A1 Azliar. 

Entered A1 Azhar at an early age and came under 
the influence of the Islamic reformer Mohamed 
Abdou. Also attended lectures in philosophy and 
the history of Arabic literature at the Egyptian 
University. After graduating at A1 Azhar in 1911 he 
lectured there on rhetoric for a short time before 
visiting England in 1912, where he studied 
economics and political science at Oxford University. 
Returned to Egypt on the outbreak of war in 1914. 

Appointed judge in the Shari’ Courts in 1915. 
Lectured at the Alexandria Religious Institute on 
Arabic literature and Islamic history. In 1925 he 
published a book entitled “ Islam and the Principles 
of Government,” alleging that there had been 
historically a separation between Church and State 
in Islamic countries. This advanced treatise aroused 
great controversy and hostility in Moslem religious 
circles and caused a sharp political crisis in Egypt. 
The Grand Ulema decreed the work unorthodox, 
placed it on the Islamic Index and dismissed its 
author from the body of the Ulema. This verdict 
w’as upheld by the Shari’ Court to which Ali Abdel 
Razek appealed, invoking the freedom of belief 
guaranteed by the Egyptian Constitution. He was 
thereupon divested of his functions as a Shari’ judge. 

His critical approach to the traditional tenets of 
Islam and his impatience with the methods of 
Moslem historians and biographers testify to the 
influence of Western scholarship. 

After his dismissul from the Ulema he remained 
for many years in comparative political obscurity but 
practised as a distinguished lawyer in the Shari’ 
courts. In politics he is, like his late brother, a 
Constitutional-Liberal. 

In March 1947 he emerged again into political 
prominence by accepting the appointment of 
Minister of Wnkfs in Xokrashi Pasha’s Saadist— 
Liberal Cabinet. As a prelude to that appointment, 
the Ulema petitioned King Farouk to cancel the 
verdict of heresy pronounced against him in 1925, a 
request to which his Majesty assented. 

Awarded the rank of Pasha in May 1948. 

109. Maindouh Riaz Bey 

Mamdouh Riaz Bey is the grandson of the great 
Riaz Pasha. He speaks French like a Frenchman 
and English very well. 

In 1926 ho was elected as a Wafdist Deputy for 
Alexandria, but he resigned his seat in favour of 
Nokrnshi Effendi, who came out of prison too late for 
the general election of that year. 

lie was elected as one of the Alexandria Wafdist 
Deputies in the general election of December 1929. 
He financed Go/m, a Wafdist weekly review, for a 
time. 

Appointed Parliamentary Under-Secretnrv of 
State for Foreign Affairs in June 1936. 

Associated himself with Nokrnshi Pasha in his 
quarrel with Nahas Pasha and resigned his nnder- 
secretnrvship on Nokrnshi Pasha’s dismissal from the 
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Wafd. Was himself dismissed from the Wafd by 
decision of the Executive Committee at a meeting 
on the 24th September, 1937. Elected Deputy for 
Alexandria in general elections of January 1945 and 
appointed chairman of the Foreign Affairs Com-, 
mittee of the Chamber. Accompanied the Egyptian 
delegation to the San Francisco Conference as an 
expert. Was much disappointed at not being 
included iu the Coalition Cabinets of Ahmed Maher 
and Nokrashi after the fall of the W afd Government 
in October 1944. 

His seems to be the doctrinaire type of intelligence 
which Latin education so often produces in Egypt 
He has not yet made a mark as a practical politician 
but he is still young and is prominent in the 
deliberations of the Saadist party. Socially he is 
very friendly and lie and his Roumanian wife are 
fond of entertaining in the European style. He has 
a flourishing legal practice in Cairo. 

W r as appointed chairman of the Finance Com¬ 
mittee of the Chamber of Deputies in July 1946. 

Appointed Minister of Commerce and Industry 
when Nokrashi reshuffled his Cabinet in February 
1947. 

Has no verv definite commercial or industrial 
policy, and is inclined to yield to the economic 
nationalism of his Under-Secretary, Abdulla A baza 
Bey, and of certain sections of Parliament, as was 
evidenced by his inability or unwillingness to halt 
the hurried voting on tlie Company Law in the 
summer of 1947. 

Accompanied the Egyptian delegation to the 
Special General Assembly of the United Nations 
Organisation, at which the Palestine case was dis¬ 
cussed early in 1947. 

Appointed a member of the Egyptian delegation 
formed to present Egypt’s case to the Security 
Council. 

Acted as representative of the American group, 
Gilbert Associates Inc., tendering for the Aswan 
hydro-electric power scheme. 

110. Hassan Fahmy Rifaat Pasha, K.C.M.G., K.B.E. 

Born about 1890. Took a law degree (1910) and 
was sent with Ahmed Saddik and two others to 
Europe to study police methods and criminal 
investigation. The others, having more influence, 
went to England, France and Germany; Hassan 
Rifaat went to Russia and stayed there for three 
years. Since 1913 he has served in the Ministry of 
the Interior. 

He organised the railway police force, and was 
useful to the Director-General of Public Security 
during the war of 1914-18. Iiis promotion did not 
follow his merits, and he w as for some years Director 
of the Identification Burenu before being appointed, 
within the space of about six months in 1928, Mudir 
of Giza. Mudir of Girga and Director-General of 
Public Security. 

After October 1930 his criticisms of Sidky Pasha’s 
administrative methods became so outspoken and 
indiscreet that he was transferred, on the 5th March, 
1931, to Port Said as Governor of the Canal Zone. 
In the general elections of May 1931 only 5 per cent, 
of the electorate polled at Port Said, and tins result, 
to whatever causes it may have been due, still 
further indisposed Sidky against him. 

The Residency’s interest in his fate, which was 
occasionally and appropriately manifested, probably 
saved him from persecution. 

lie was Nessim Pasha's candidate for the Ministry 
of Interior in 1934, lnit King Fuad vetoed him. 
Delegated to act as Tender-Secretary of State, 
Interior, under Nessim Pasha, November 1934. 

Appointed Under-Secretary of State for the 
Interior on the 31st January, 1935. 

Created a pasha February 1938 

His co-operation during the war in matters of 
public security has been invaluable. 
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He is most intelligent, and is credited with 
integrity of character. A sound and, by instinct if 
not by circumstance, impartial official. 

Awarded K.C.M.G. 1946 for his valuable services 
during the war. 

Was prematurely placed on pension by Nokrashi 
Pasha in September 1947 owing presumably to the 
latter’s desire to have a willing tool (Ammar Bey) 
in charge of the Interior administration. Hassan 
Rifaat Pasha subsequently took up commercial 
activities. 

Decorations. —K.B.E. (1939); Order of Ismail, 
Second Class (1948); K.C.M.G. (1946). 

111. El Lewa Hussein Rifki Pasha 

Born 1876. Was chief aide-de-camp to the King. 
Appointed Minister of War in Mohammed 
Mahmoud s Cabinet December 1937. Dropped by 
Mohammed Mahmoud the ‘27th April, 1938, when he 
re-formed his Cabinet following elections. 

Was reported to be a good average infantry officer 
before he went to the Palace, but is now entirely out 
of date in military matters. 

He is of a pleasant and affable disposition, but 
singularly ineffective. In political sympathies he is 
entirely a Palace man. Speaks no English and very 
indifferent French. 

Decoration . —Grand Cordon of Order of the Nile. 


112. Mohamed Cherif Sabry Pasha 

Born about 1894. Son of the late Abdul Rahim 
Sabry Pasha and so brother of Hussein Sabry Pasha, 
ex-Governor of Alexandria, and of Her Majesty the 
Queen Mother, Queen Nazli. 

Educated in Egypt. On leaving the school of law 
he became private secretary to Adly Yeghan Pasha 
and was “chef de cabinet” to the Minister of 
Interior and head of the Municipalities Section of 
that Ministry before joining the Ministry for Foreign 
Affairs. He succeeded Sadek Wahba Pasha as 
Director-General of the Ministry for Foreign Affairs, 
and on the death of Ibrahim Waguih Pasha in 
September 1932 was appointed Under-Secretary of 
State. 

He married the daughter and only child of Adly 
Yeghen Pasha and has children. His wife died a 
fortnight after her father in November 1933. 

Was appointed one of the Regents on the death 
of King Fuad in May 1936. 

Appointed Egyptian member of Anglo-Egyptian 
War Graves Committee November 1938. Nominated 
Senator in 1941 and again in 1945. 

He is an elegant, rather charming person; 
physically frail and highly strung; he speaks 
excellent English and has many English friendB. He 
was not, at one time, particularly friendly to Great 
Britain. During Lord Lloyd's regime his family 
(with the exception of Hussein) had a positive feud 
with Lord Lloyd arising out of a minor social 
incident, but his relations with us are now friendly. 
He is rich. Egyptians on the whole like him. 

Member of the Egyptian delegation for treaty 
negotiations 1946. 

When Sidky tendered his resignation from the 
Premiership in September 1946 owing to his difficul¬ 
ties with the Independent members of the treaty 
delegation and with Makrain Pasha, Sharif Sabry 
Pasha was invited to form a Cabinet but failed to 
reconcile the various parties contesting for power 
and King Farouk thereupon refused to accept Sidky's 
resignation. Sherif Sabry was one of the Egyptian 
delegates who signed the statement opposing the 
Bevin-Sidky treaty proposals in November 1946 for 
fear of compromising their political future by con¬ 
tinued association with the unpopular Sidky. 

Now' vice-president of the National Bank of Egypt 
and on the board of several companies, including the 


Suez Canal Company. Resigned from the Senate in 
March 1949 on the conclusion of the new agreement 
between the Egyptian Government and the Suez 
Canal Company, in order to retain his seat on the 
ooard oi that company. 

Decoration .—Collier Fuad I (1936). 


113. Hussein Sabri Pasha, C.B.E. 

Son of the late Abdul Rahim Sabri Pasha and 
brother of Queen Nazli. 

Chamberlain to Sultan Hussein and to King Fuad 
1914-20. Sub-Governor, Port Said, Alexandria and 
Cairo 1920-24. Mudir of Giza March 1924, and 
Governor of Alexandria March 1925. 

As Governor of Alexandria, he was well-disposed 
to British interests, and on ceremonious and 
convivial occasions, e.g ., visits of His Majesty ’s ships, 
he never failed to be both correct and cordial. 

Resigned from the governorship at the end of 
December 1936. Was said to have had quite con¬ 
siderable and not beneficial influence over King 
Farouk at the beginning of his reign. 

When Governor of Alexandria, his liaison with a 
notorious local Jewess left him deeply in debt and 
discredited. After resigning the governorship he 
remained in obscurity, occupied with commercial 
interests in Alexandria. Has since become one of the 
more prominent of Egyptian business men, holding 
a number of directorships and being chairman of 
several companies. 

Decorations. —C.B.E.; Grand Cordon of Order of 
the Nile (1937). 


114. Hassan Sadek Pasha, K.B.E. 

Born in 1891. 

Educated in Egypt and at London University, 
B.Sc., Pb.D. A Fellow of the Geological Society. 
President of l'lnstitut d’Egypte and vice-president 
of the Royal Geographical Society of Egypt. 

Was Controller of the Mines Department and later 
Under-Secretary of State in the Ministry of Finance. 
A competent official with high technical qualifica¬ 
tions. 

Was appointed Minister of Finance in Hussein 
Sirri Pasha’s Ministry the 15th November, 1940. 
Minister of War the 5th December, 1940. Resigned 
with Sirri s Cabinet in February 1942. Subsequently 
employed by the Shell Company of Egypt and a 
member of the board of the National Bank of Egypt. 

Speaks excellent English and has throughout his 
career w T orked well with English officials. 

Is a firm believer in Anglo-Egyptian co-operation, 
and was chairman of the Anglo-Egyptian Union 
1910-41. 

Independent in politics. 

Again elected chairman of tlie Anglo-Egyptian 
Union 1946. 

Is managing director of Misr Airlines and in that 
capacity concerned with the formation of Egyptian 
Airwavs. 
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Is chairman or director of several other 
Egyptian industrial undertakings, some of them con¬ 
taining British capital. 

Resigned the chairmanship of the Anglo-Egyptian 
Union in March 1947 when it became obvious that 
the political storm which was brewing would 
inevitably intensify the already considerable difficul¬ 
ties in pursuing the basic objects of this institution 
and in carrying on its administration. 

He also got cold feet when the contract of Anglo- 
Egyptian oilfields for the purchase of additional land 
at Suez came before the finance committee of the 
Senate, of which he is chairman; and he proved a 
broken reed in the discussion in committee of the 
company law proposals. 

Decoration. —K.B.E. (1943). 


115. Mustafa-el-Sadek Pasha 

Born about 1893. 

Educated at the School of Law. Is a doctor of law 
of Montpellier University. 

After some years in the Parquet Administration, 
he was appointed judge of the Native Courts. Was 
one of the first batch of Egyptian consular officers, 
serving as consul in London and Lyons. 

In December 1926 he was promoted to be first 
secretary at Prague. In December 1927 Fathallah 
Barakat Pasha, then Minister of Agriculture, brought 
him from Prague to replace the Secretary-General of 
the Ministry, whom lie had deferred to a Council of 
Discipline. The appointment was premature, how¬ 
ever, for the council whitewashed the offending 
official; and a home was found for Mustafa-el-Sadelc 
in the secretariat of the Council of Ministers. 

He was appointed to succeed Cherif Sabry as 
Director-General of the Ministry for Foreign Affairs 
in 1930, but Nahas Pasha was unwilling to spare 
him. 

He became Director-General of the Department of 
Commerce and Industry in 1930. 

Appointed Egyptian Minister at Rome in March 
1936. 

Returned to Egypt in 1939 and appointed Under¬ 
secretary of State for Cotton in the Ministry of 
Finance. In this post he showed himself friendly 
to British interests and displayed considerable ability 
in his quiet way. 

Appointed Under-Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs, February 1945. 

Given the title of Pasha and promoted to the rank 
of ambassador 1945. Retired from the Ministry for 
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Foreign Affairs early in 1946 and took up various 
business interests 


116. Mohammed Salah Ed-Din Bey 

Born 1902. Studied at the Faculty of Law, Cairo 
University, and is said to have been twice expelled 
from the Faculty for participating in nationalist 
manifestations. Was sent to France on a scholastic 
mission and on his return lie set up a practice as a 
lawyer. 

Was private secretary to Nnhns Pasha in the 1930 
treaty negotiations in London. Was a member of 
the secretariat of the Egyptian delegation during the 
negotiations for the Anglo-Egyptian Treaty in 1936. 

After a period as Controller of the Department of 
Industry in the Ministry of Commerce and Industry, 
he gained promotion to Director-General’s rank on 
the Wafd’s return to power in February 1942, and 
was immediately delegated as Acting Secretary- 
General of the presidency of the Council of Ministers. 
He was definitely appointed to this post in November 
1942 and given, exceptionally, the rank of Under¬ 
secretary. On the retirement of Sharara Pasha from 
the Ministry for Foreign Affairs in September 1943, 
Salah-ed-Din Bey was appointed to succeed him as 
Under-Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs. It 
was inferred that Nahas Pasha wished to have an 
Under-Secretary in that department on whose loyalty 
to himself he could count implicitly in view of the 
importance he attached to the talks on Arab Unity 
which were then proceeding. Salah-ed-Din was 
reported to be studying a scheme to enlarge the scope 
and improve the efficiency of the Egyptian foreign 
service in anticipation of post-war developments 
which were expected to enhance the importance of 
Egypt’s international relations. Left the Ministry 
for Foreign Affairs to become sub-manager of the 
Cairo Water Company, January 1945. 

His strong pro-Wafd sympathies undoubtedly 
helped him to secure rapid advancement under 
Wafdist auspices, but his official career suffered 
occasional interruptions under non-Wafdist Govern¬ 
ments. 


He speaks French, but little English. Has an 
agreeable appearance and a quiet manner which 
rather belies his ardent nationalism. 
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117. Abdel Maguid Ibrahim Saleh Pasha 

Took a law degree in France. A prominent Con¬ 
stitutional-Liberal, he was a cousin of the late 
Mohammed Mahmoud Pasha, whose “ Chef de 
Cabinet ” he was in 1938-39, when he refused to 
accept any emoluments. He was later a member of 
the State Economic Council. 

He was appointed Minister of State in Hassan 
Sabry Pasha’s Cabinet, 28th June, 1940, and in 
September of that year became Minister of Supplies 
when the Cabinet was reshuffled. In November 
* 1940, he was appointed Minister of Communications 
and also of Supplies under Hussein Sirri Pasha, 
but was dropped from the Cabinet in July 1941, when 
it was reconstructed. 

In 1942 he was elected Senator for El Badari 
(Assiout), for which constituency he had formerly sat 
in the Chamber of Deputies. 

A prominent member of Fuad Abaza’s Arab Union 
Society. Regarded as one of the dissident elements 
in the Constitutional-Liberal party owing to his 
exclusion from ministerial office in the Coalition 
Governments formed by Ahmed Maher and Nokrashi 
in 1944—45 and also owing to his intolerance of 
Hussein Heikal’s presidency of the party. 

He is well disposed towards us. 

On being invited to join the Nokrashi Cabinet 
formed in December 1946, he relinquished the presi- 
denev of the Arab Union Soeiet-v and. as a Liberal- 
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Constitutional, was appointed Minister of Public 
Works. Since occupying that office he has had to 
contend with a good deal of controversy with regard 
to his Department’s scheme for the electrification of 
the Aswan Dam and the installation of a chemical 
fertiliser plant. Appointed a member of the 
Egyptian delegation formed to present Egypt’s case 
to the Security Council. Following widespread 
allegations of conduct inconsistent with ministerial 
responsibility he resigned from the Cabinet in July 
1948, officially on grounds of ill-health, though the 
allegations against him were not proved. He 
preferred to resign rather than to continue in office. 

118. Mohammed Abdel Gatil Samra Pasha 

Graduated at the Faculty of Law and became an 
advocate. Later entered politics and became Deputy 
for Kafr Bedawi-el-Gadin, Dakhalia Province, in 
which lie is a landed proprietor. A very active 
member of the Constitutional-Liberal party, he 
strove for many years to obtain ministerial office. 

Was appointed Minister of Social Affairs in 
Hussein Sirri Pasha’s Cabinet, 15th November, 1940, 
and was transferred to Supplies when the Cabinet 
was reconstructed in June 1941. Dropped from the 
Cabinet the 31st July, 1941. 

Defeated in elections of Marcli 1942 by a Wafdist. 
Under Heikal’s presidency of the Constitutional- 
Liberal party, he became a dissident element in the 
party and associated himself with the group formed 
by Abdel Hamid Abdel Hakk (q.v.) in June 1945. 
His exclusion from ministerial office in the Coalition 
Governments of Ahmed Maher and Nokrashi was 
doubtless another factor which influenced him in this 
connexion. 

Minister of Social Affairs in Sidkv Pasha’s Cabi¬ 
net, February 1946. Elected Senator, April 1946. 

Resigned from the Cabinet on 11th November, 
1946, ostensibly in order t-o demonstrate his oppo¬ 
sition to the Bevin-Sidky treaty proposals, but was 
probably actuated mainly by his diggmntlement at 
being deprived of his portfolio of Social Affairs when 
Sidky reconstructed his Cabinet in September 1946 
and retained him as Minister of State. 
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119. Salib Samy Pasha 

Copt. Born about 1890. 

Was for some time a member of the Constitutional 
Liberal party's Executive Committee. In 1929 
Mohammed Mahmoud Pasha introduced him into 
Government service by appointing him Assistant 
Royal Counsellor in the State Legal Department. 
This appointment was then regarded as in the nature 
of jobbery. He subsequently became a Roy a! 
Counsellor. He has a good reputation as a jurist. 

He was a member of the Egyptian mission to 
Abyssinia on the occasion of Ras Taffari’s coronation. 

Appointed Minister for Foreign Affairs in Sidky 
Pasha’s second Cabinet. June 1933, in succession 
to Nakhla-el-Motei Pasha, who had had a stroke. 
When Sidky resigned (September 1933), Salib Samy 
survived iuto Abdel Fattah Yehia’s Cabinet as 
Minister of War and Marine and resigned with the 
Cabinet in 1934. As the only Minister apparently in 
the confidence of Abdel Fattah Yehia Pasha during 
the critical days of October-November 1934, he mus* 
bear some of the responsibility for his Prime 
Minister's refusal to face facts. 

Appointed a member of the Committee for the 
Revision of the Civil and Commercial Codes, 
November 1980. 

Minister of Commerce and Industry in Hussein 
Sirri’s Cabinet, 15th November, 1940, and became 
Minister for Foreign Affairs in June 1941. King 
Farouk unjustifiably attempted to make Salib Samy 
Pasha the scapegoat for Hussein Sirri’s failure to 
inform the Palace beforehand of his decision to 
suspend diplomatic relations with Vichy, the issue 
which precipitated the Cabinet crisis of February 
1942. Nominated Senator in 1942. 

On the whole he is well spoken of, but he seems to 
be politically rather unstable. After having been a 
directing element of the Liberal party, and although 
he owed his official career to Mohammed Mahmoud’s 
favouritism, he rallied to the Sidky regime, and, on 
appointment to Cabinet rank, joined the Ittehadist 
party. 

His wife is, socially, very pleasant and was always 
popular with foreign elements in the role of Cabinet 
lady. 

Nominated Senator, May 1946. 

Was appointed Minister of Commerce and 
Industry in Sidky’s Cabinet, November 1946, but 
only enjoyed a brief tenure of office as the Cabinet 
resigned a month later. 

120. Dr. Abdel Razzak Ahmed El Sanhouri Pasha 

Born 1895 at Alexandria. After graduating at the 
School of Law in 1917, he completed his studies at 
the Faculty of Law at Lyons. Obtained a doctorate 
in law there in 1924 and another at the Ecole des 
Sciences Politiquus in 1925. Also holds the Diploma 
in International Law of the University of Paris. 

After working for a time at the Egyptian Bar, he 
joined the staff of the Faculty of Law in Cairo 
University and became Dean of the Faculty, a post 
which he held for eleven years. After a period as 
Dean of the Faculty of Law in Bagdad he returned 
to Egypt to become n jud^re in the Mixed Courts 
and a Royal Counsellor. He then became Under- 
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Secretary of State in the Ministry of Education, 
from which post he was dismissed by Hilali Pasha, 
Minister of Education in the Wafd Cabinet, in 1942 
He then proceeded again to Iraq to assist in elabora¬ 
ting a new civil code. Naims Pasha’s insistence 
on his returning to Egypt before the completion of 
his labours caused a severe strain in the relations 
between the Egyptian and Traqi Governments. 

JTe was a strong supporter of the Wafd until the 
secession of Ahmed Maher and Nokrasbi, with whom 
be left its ranks in 1938. Appointed Minister of 
Education when Abmed Maher reconstructed his 
Cabinet after the general elections of January 1945. 


Continued in that office under Nokrasbi. February 
1945. 

He has travelled extensively in Europe and the 
Middle East. Is married and has one daughter. 

Relinquished office on the fall of the Nokrasbi 
Cabinet. February 1946. 

Accepted a temporary appointment with the 
Syrian Government in April 1946 to advise on edu¬ 
cation and the elaboration of a new civil code. 

Made a Pasha February 1946. 

Headed the Egyptian delegation to the Round- 
Table Conference on Palestine held m London, Sep¬ 
tember 1946. 

Appointed Minister of State in Sidky’s Cabinet 
September 1946 when Sidky decided to strengthen 
his Government’s position in Parliament by the 
introduction of four Saadists. In November 1946 ha 
replaced Heikal Pasha as Egyptian delegate to the 
General Assembly of the U.N.O. 

Appointed Minister of Education in Noknishi’s 
Cabinet which replaced that of Sidky in December 
1946 and was selected as a member of the Egyptian 
delegation formed to present Egypt’s case to the 
Sec urity Council. 

In March 1949. he left the Cabinet to become 
President of the Council of State, an appointment 
which aroused criticism in some quarters on the 
ground that it was undesirable for a man with party 
affiliations to be at the head of this body. 


121. Ahmed Loutfi-el-Saved Pasha, K.B.E. 

Born in 1871. Son of respectable landowner, 
Sa id Bey Abou Ali. Began with a legal and 
journalistic career, having been “ substitut du 
parquet ” in several towns, and “ chef du parquet ” 
in Fayoum and Minia Provinces. Later he estab¬ 
lished himself as an advocate in Cairo and became 
editor and manager of the Garida , the defunct organ 
of the 41 Party of the People.” 

He w as a leading member of the 44 Party of the 
People” (see Cromer’s Modern Egypt) and, though 
to a certain extent in opposition to the English 
regime, he won as a politician the respect of those 
with whom he differed. An enemy of autocracy and 
the Turks, he opposed the latter during the Tripoli 
War. When in charge of the Garida he was openly 
hostile to the ex-Khedive and the Nationalists, 
though at times he was inclined to oppose the 
measures adopted to check ultra-Nafcionalists. 

Joined Saad Zaghlul after November 1918. and 
was chosen as a member of the delegation for Paris. 
He was credited with exercising considerable 
influence with Zaghlul Pasha, whom he encouraged 
to go to extremes. He was one of the four delegates 
who came to Egypt in September 1920 to explain 
the draft project drawn up by the Milner Commission 
with Saad Zaghlul in London. He broke with 
Zaghlul and joined the Constitutional Liberals, but 
Zaghlul Pasha singled him out for special reference 
as a patriot in his speech on the 13th November, 
1926. 

Rector of Egyptian University 1925. 

He became Minister of Education in Mohammed 
Mahmoud's Cabinet, June 1928-October 1929, and 
generally believed to have placed his brains and 
erudition at the service of Mahmoud’s oratory. Tins 
made him a particular hr tv noire of the Wafd. Office 
exaggerated his Liberal Constitutional tendencies 
without adding to his reputation, for lie never seemed 
to do any work. He was, however, uniformly friendly 
to the Residency. 

Ho was reappointed Rector of the Egyptian 
University (the post bad remained vacant since his 
inclusion in the Mohammed Mahmoud Cabinet) bv 
Sidky Pasha in July 1930, but resigned in March 
1932 in protest against the Government’s dismissal 
of Professor Tnha Hussein. 


His return to the Rectorship of the Egyptian 
University was mooted by Nessim Pasha in 
December 1934. King Fuad s resistance was violent. 

Reappointed Rector of the Egyptian University 
at the end of April 1936. 

Resigned the Rectorship in the face of threatened 
dismissal during the constitutional crisis in October 
1937. Appointed Minister without portfolio in 
Mohammed Mahmoud’s Cabinet the 30th December, 
1937. 

Was reappointed Minister without Portfolio on 
reconstitution of Cabinet the 27th April. 1938. 
following new elections. Appointed Minister of 
Interior the 18th May. 1938. Dropped by Mahmoud 
the 24th June, 1938, when hitter broadened basis of 
his Ministry by appointment of Saadists. Re¬ 
appointed Rector of Egyptian University the 
IOth July, 1938. Resigned the Rectorship in May 
1941 and was nominated Senator. 

Is an able Arabic scholar and writer (he has 
translated Aristotle) and knows French well. Well 
read, intelligent and, for this country, an unselfish 
politician; rather conceited. His advanced Western 
ideas have given him a taint of heresy to good 
Moslem noses. He is, indeed, bv wav of being a free 
thinker. 

Appointed Minister for Foreign Affairs in the 
Sidky Cabinet, February 1940. and in this capacity 
was vice-president of the Egyptian delegation for 
treaty negotiations 1946. 

Made Deputy Prime Minister when Sidky recon¬ 
structed his Cabinet in September 1946. Resigned 
from the Cabinet in October 1946 and was one of the 
dissident members of the Egyptian delegation for 
treaty negotiations who signed the statement oppos¬ 
ing the Bevin-Sidkv treaty proposals in November 
of that year. 

Decoration*. —K.B.E. (1940); Grand Cordon oi 
Order of the Nile (1941). 


122. Taha Mohamed Abdel Wahhab El Sebai Pasha 

Formerly a civil servant with long experience in 
the Ministry of Finance. He rose io be Under¬ 
secretary of State in that department and during 
Sirry Pasha’s Government in 1941 he supervised the 
preparation of the budget. His entry into politics 
resulted from his appointment in October 1944 as 
Minister of Supply in Ahmed Maher’s Cabinet, a 
post for which a reputation for integrity and 
efficiency was the leading qualification in view of 
the allegations of favouritism and corruption in 
supply matters which had so largely contributed to 
the downfall of tlie Wafd Government and which 
Were a matter of public concern. 

To enable him to retain this important portfolio, 
Taha El Sebai Bey was elected Deputy for Heliopolis 
in the general elections of January 1945. He 
remained Minister of Supply in the Government 
formed by Nokrashi in February 1945. 

Resigned on the fall of the Nokrashi Cabinet, 
February 1946. Awarded the title of Pasha a few 
days before relinquishing office. During his period 
of office as Minister for Supplies he was friendly and 
not personally unreasonable. He did not, however, 
prove a strong enough character to clean the Augean 
stable of supplies. 

Taha el Sebai Paslin, whose political sympathies 
had led him to join Makram Eland's Kotin Party on 
jus entry into the Cabinet, emerged again into the 
limelight in the summer of 1948 owing to his opposi¬ 
tion to Makram Eheid’s renewed efforts to seek 
Reconciliation with the Wafd. In consequence of 
Ibis, Makram expelled him from his party, to the 
^Reat glee of the Wafd, who had a special grudge 
^gainst Sebai for having, they alleged, abused his 
former position as Under-Secretary for Finance by 
applying Makram with important data relating to 
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exceptional promotions in the Wafdist Administra¬ 
tion for publication in Makram’s 44 Black Book.” 
Appointed Minister of State in Abdel Hadi Pasha’s 
Government December 1948, holding office as an 
independent. 

123. Ahmed Seddik Pasha 

A well-educated man of good family, he studied 
police methods in London ior some two and a half 
years before 1914. He did well in the administrative 
service of the Ministry of the Interior aud w as Mudir 
of Girga before being appointed Director-General of 
the Alexandria Municipality in 1926. He had an 
almost impossible task in the Municipality, but 
refused to break bis heart over it. His alleged 
associations with Sidkv Pasha in the so-called 
Corniche Road Scandal in 1934 united ]>owerful 
forces against him. He was put uu pension, with 
no reflection on his personal integrity, utter the 
completion of the Corniche Road Commission’s 
enquiry in 1934 and remained unemployed until 
appointed director of the newlv-established Egyptian 
State Tourist Bureau in the following year. 

Appointed in 1940 to Ministry for Foreign Affairs, 
with rank of Minister Plenipotentiary, but with 
special mandate to act as general liaison officer with 
embassy. Appointed Minister to Tokyo in 1941, but 
did not take up bis appointment. Appointed 
Sequestrator of German property, July 1941. 

He speaks perfect English, French and Geruiun. 
He is agreeable, sensible and intelligent, but 
inclined to be weak. He is married, cn securities 
twees, to an intelligent Jewess with a past. 

Awarded the title of Pasha, June 1946. 

124. Ahmed Hamdi Seif-el-Nasr Pasha 

Born about 1880. Of Arab stock. 

After a course at the Military School, he took a 
commission in the cavalry in 1894. Served in the 
Khedivial Bodyguard 1897-99, but left after a harem 
scandal. He served with distinction in the Sudan 
and was appointed Mainour of Ojndurman in 1901. 
In 1908 he was made an Inspector of Finance and 
became successively commandant of police in 
Assiout and Gharbia, and assistant commandant, 
Cairo City Police. He was attached as aide-de-camp 
to the King of Siam and the Sultan of Morocco 
during their visits to Egypt in 1908 and 1913. 

In 1915 he was Mudir of the Fayoum and rendered 
valuable service to the military authorities. In 1919 
he was Mudir of Giza, with an Anglophil reputation, 
but he lent his name and official weight to the 
publication of documents and photographs, produced 
at a meeting of the Provincial Council over which 
he presided, representing as 44 atrocities ” the 
military repression of disorders at Aziziya and else- 
w’here. He w r as asked for an explanation, resigned, 
offered to return if given a first-class mudiria and, 
when this was refused, sought salvation with the 
Wafd. His military experience and knowledge of 
the country w r ere most useful to them, and he was 
their expert in matters concerning army officers and 
the Sudan. He w'as the moving spirit in the 
formation of the Saadist (Wafd) Club. 

As vice-president of the Agricultural Syndicate ho 
attended the Cotton Congress in Liverpool in 1921. 

He was appointed a member of the Wafd in 
December 1932 after the Nahas-Barakat split. 

When the Wafd decided in 1935 to take over 
control of labour and formed its Higher Council of 
Federation of Workers. Hamdi Seif-el-Nasr was 
appointed President of the Council. 

He was a member of the Egyptian Treaty delega¬ 
tion and became Minister of Agriculture in Nahas’s 
Cabinet in May 1936. Created Pasha in May 1936. 

Relinquished portfolio of Agriculture and appointed 
Minister of War and Marine on Cabinet reshuffle on 
the 3rd August, 1937. Dismissed with Naha* 
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Pasha s Cabinet on the 30th December, 1937. He 
was a capable and energetic Minister of War and 
collaborated whole-heartedly with the British 
Military Mission in its task of reorganising the 
Egyptian army. 

Minister of National Defence in the 5th and 6th 
Nahas Cabinets, 1942. Has proved too old for the 
job. Has been clumsy in two attempts to get control 
of the army for the Wafd and has created consider¬ 
able opposition against himself among army officers 
for his alleged manipulation of appointments, promo¬ 
tions, &c. 

The conviction that he and his son, an army 
officer, are financially corrupt and that he has used 
disloyal language in the presence of Egyptian army 
officers led King Farouk to boycott him after the 
Black Book scandal in 1943 and to press for his 
dismissal from the Ministry of Defence, a step which 
Nahas Pasha successfully resisted until his Govern¬ 
ment fell in October 1944. 

His marriage to a Rateb greatly annoyed the 
Rateb family. 

He was formerly a hot-headed Wafdist and had a 
reputation as a strict Moslem. 

Decoration .—Grand Cordon of Order of the Nile. 


125. Achiile Sekaly Bey 

Born about 1887. A Constantinople Syrian, son of 
Raji Effendi Sekaly, who was tutor to the sons of 
Sultan Murad. Educated at the College des Fr&res, 
Constantinople. 

He began life in Egypt as clerk in a sugar factory 
at Nag Hamadi, but soon took to journalism. In 
1904 he was editor of the Pyramidal, the French 
edition of the Ahram. He was appointed a translator 
in the Press Bureau and became director of the 
bureau in 1922, but his intrigues with Nashat Pasha 
were such that the European Department asked for 
his removal. He was appointed Director of the 
European Bureau of the Council of Ministers, and 
accompanied King Fuad as Royal Press Agent to 
Europe in 1926. Decorated with the C.V.O. when 
in London that year. 

He was caught out in embezzlement and lost the 
Palace favour, so he became a Wafdist and supplied 
the Espoir and Patrie with information and articles. 
Mohammed Mahmoud dismissed him during the 
summer of 1929, but in November he was appointed 
Director of the European Bureau of the Senate on 
a Class II salary. 

Sidky Pasha threw him out again in July 1930. 
and he became editor of the Alexandria Reforme and 
put some water in his wine. 

He held the post of ** chef du cabinet ” to the 
Prime Minister during Nessim Pasha's Ministry. 
November 1934—J an uarv 1936. 

Appointed head of the European Section of the 
enlarged Press Bureau in 1936, from which he 
resigned in February 1943, to devote himself exclu¬ 
sively to literary pursuits. 

TTe is an exceptionally intelligent, industrious and 
well read man and an able leader-writer. 

Decoration. —C.V.O. 


126. Sheikh Abdel Meguid Selim 

Grand Mufti of Egvpt. 

Bom about 1885. Was formerly the King's Imam, 
and later president of the Cairo Sharia Court. 
Appointed Grand Mufti in May 1928. 

A quiet, respected and relatively enlightened man. 
Credit for his rapid promotion must be given to 
King Fund, whose desire to advance his former 
Imam happened to coincide with the public interest. 

Reactions to a report that he might be appointed 
Rector of A1 Azhnr in place of Sheikh A1 Zawahiri 
in December 1934, revealed a widespread popular 


conviction that he would, as rector, be a tool of the 
Palace. 

During the Azhar crisis of January 1944, his name 
was mentioned for the rectorship as a nominee of the 
Wafd Government, which was anxious to secure 
Sheikh A1 Maraghi's removal. 

Placed ou pension by the Nokraslii Government 
1945. 

He was one of those who at first opposed the 
Nokraslii Government’s move to appoint Sheikh 
Mustapha Abdel Razek ( q.v .) as Rector of A1 Azhar. 

127. Maitre El Sayed Selim Pasha 

Born 1908. Formerly a Wafdist Deputy, he left 
the Wafd at the time of the “ Black Book ” scandal 
and became one of the leading lights of the 
Makramite bloc , of which he was Secretary-General. 
He had been employed in Makram Ebeid s office 
when the latter was engaged iu legal practice. Was 
appointed Minister of Defence by Ahmed Maher in 
October 1944 at an unusually early age, doubtless as 
a sop to Makram. Retained that portfolio on the 
reconstitution of Ahmed Maher’s Cabinet in January 
1945 and also under Nokraslii. 

His inexperience, combined with the conceit and 
obstinacy which often emerge to offset that handicap, 
lias rendered his tenure of office difficult, if not 
insecure. His relations with the Chief of Staff are 
unsatisfactory and he has so far not evinced a ready 
disposition to co-operate fully with the British staff 
in his Ministry. There are allegations of corruption 
and favouritism against him which have brought 
upon him the displeasure of King Farouk. 

Resigned from the Ministry of Defence on the fall 
of the Nokrashi Government in February 1946. 
Made a Pasha, February 194G. 

His opposition to Makram*8 renewed efforts to 
become reconciled with the Wafd in the summer of 
1948 produced a schism within the Makramite bloc . 

128. Mohamed Shafik Pasha 

Educated in Egypt as an engineer. Minister of 
Agriculture, later Public Works also, in Yusuf Wahba 
Pasha’s Cabinet (November 1919-May 1920). A 
bomb was thrown at him in February 1920. 
Minister of Public Works and W'ar in Tewfik Nessim 
Pasha’s Cabinet (May 1920-March 1921) and in 
Adly Yeghen Pasha's first Cabinet (May-Decem- 
ber 1921). He showed himself to be honest, straight¬ 
forward and industrious, but over-particular and 
rather obstinate. As Senator in 1926 he was an 
influential critic of the Gebel Aulia scheme. He held 
directorships on the board of Siemens-Orient, Banco 
Italo-Egiziano and other companies. In January 
1932 he was appointed to be general manager of the 
Egyptian State Railways in succession to Abdul 
Hamid Suleiman Pasha. Ilis technical and 
administrative ability (though the latter is prejudiced 
by extreme rigidity of view) and his integrity made 
him the best qualified candidate for this important 
post. He did not obtrude the sympathies dating 
from his earlier business connexion with foreign 
firms and established the friendliest relations with 
British officials in the railway administration. 

Appointed Minister of Public Works in Sidky 
Pasha’s second Cabinet (the 4th January, 1933) and, 
after Sidky Pasha’s stroke, Minister of Finance, 
During the summer of 1933 he acted as Prime 
Minister and fought a losing battle against Tbrashi 
Paslm's constant interventions in the administra¬ 
tion. His exclusion from Abdel Yehia Pasha’s 
Cabinet in September 19,33 was significant. 

TTe bas the faults of bis virtues, but bis rigidity 
and over-conscientious obstinacy are outweighed by 
a pleasant simplicity of manner and complete 
integrity. 

Decoration .—Grand Cordon of Order of the Nile- 
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129. Mohammed-el-Sayed Shahin Pasha 

Born about 1895. Belongs to a respected Cairo 
family and has no special political affinities. 
Graduated at the Faculty of Law, Cairo University. 

After having been Governor ol the Canal Zone 
and Mudir of Menoufieh, he was appointed Governor 
of Cairo in 1941, a post which carries with it a sub¬ 
stantial income from the Nazirship of certain Waqfs. 
Created a Pasha in 1941. His comfortable and not 
too exacting post appears to suit his limited ambition 
very well, while his ability to mix well with the 
foreign elements makes him a popular incumbent. 
Very pro-British, he is a conscientious member of the 
Anglo-Egyptian Union, whose social gatherings he 
makes a point of attending regularly. 

Speaks good English. 

Retired on pension in March 1948 on reaching the 
age limit. 


130. Ali Shamsi Pasha 

Born about 1887. Son of the late Amin Shamsi. 
Leading Nationalist and adherent of Mohamed Ferid 
Bey, but later joined the ex-Khedive's party. 
Attended Congress of Nationalists at Lausanne in 
1916. Published several Nationalist articles. In 
1920 acted as liaison between Egyptian Nationalists, 
Young Turks and Pan-Islamists, and later left for 
Naples, wdiere be engaged in contraband of arms for 
Egypt. Returned Geneva in June 1920 and engaged 
in Nationalist propaganda. 

Minister of Finance (the I5th-24th November, 
1924). His only official act as Minister was to pay 
the £E. 500,000 indemnity for Sir Lee Stack’s 
murder. Elected Deputy for Kenayet (Sharqia) in 
elections of May 1926. Minister of Education in 
Coalition Cabinet (June 1926-June 1928). He was 
personally friendly, and acquired a sense of responsi¬ 
bility w r hich has engendered moderation, in form at 
any rate. He showed himself very independent, and 
impatient of any interference by the Residency. 
Was made a pasha on the occasion of the King s 
birthday in March 1927. He became at this time 
very friendly with Sarwat Pasha. 

Though much tempted to join Mohammed 
Mahmoud Pasha in the coup d’fit at of 1928, he 
finally decided to stick to the Wafd, though not on 
good terms with the extremist clique. His exclusion 
from Nahas Pasha’s Cabinet in January 1930 sur¬ 
prised everybody, including himself, but he refused 
to translate a sense of grievance into action. He 
remained in—though hardly of—the Wafd, w'eli on 
the right wing, and w r os believed to stand well with 
the Palace 

Made a director of the National Bank of Egypt 
and of the water company. 

He joined the group of dissident Wafdists wdio 
broke away from Nahas in November 1932, and was 
their most influential member. 

Joined the political “ United Front ” formed in 
December 1935. Member of the Egyptian Treaty 
delegation. Appointed Egyptian delegate to the 
League of Nations, the 9th August, 1937. 

President of the Board of the National Bank of 
Egypt. In the post war treaty period he evinced 
an obviously genuine friendliness towards us. 

As the first Egyptian president of the National 
Bank of Egypt, appointed on the retirement of Sir 
Edward Cook, he conformed in his public declara¬ 
tions to principles which coincided with those 
accepted in British financial circles generally, but 
has shown weakness in giving effect to them. 
Politically, however, he has not come up to his 
earlier promise. Was strongly opposed to the Wafd 
Government which came into office in February 
1942 

Declined, for health reasons, an invitation to be 
a member of the Egyptian delegation to the San 
Francisco Conference. 
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He talks excellent French. He married a Swiss 
girl who died in 1943. 

Member of the Egyptian delegation lor treaty 
negotiations 1946. 

Y\ as one of the dissident members of the Egyptian 
delegation who signed the statement opposing the 
Bevm-Sidk\ treaty proposals iu November 1946. 

Egyptian Government representative on the board 
of the Suez Canal Company. 


131. Abdul Saiaam-el-Shazly Pasha 

Appointed Governor of Cairo January 1938. 
Shazly Pasha is one of the best old type administra¬ 
tive officials in Egypt, and has served in every 
capacity from the most junior to the most senior. 
He has been mudir of Dakhalia, Behera and Asaioufc. 
In 1930 he was one of the eight raudirs dismissed 
by the Wafd Government on assuming office. In 
1936 he was appointed Inspector-General of Mudirias 
in Upper Egypt, lie was later appointed Com¬ 
mandant of the Police School, which post he held 
until he was appointed Governor of Cairo. His 
provincial administration was characterised by lavish 
expenditure of municipal funds, so much so that in 
1935 he was tried before a court of discipline, but 
was eventually acquitted. His reputation as a Don 
•Juan has also in the past landed him into many 
complications. He was essentially a Palace man 
and a strong supporter of Mohammed Mahmoud 
Pasha. 

He was on very friendly terms with former British 
officials of the Egyptian Government, who liked and 
admired him. 

In addition to his duties as Governor of Cairo he 
was appointed Director-General, Air Raids Precau¬ 
tions Department, the 20th September, 1938. 

Appointed Minister of Social Affairs in Ali Maher’s 
Cabinet the 18th August, 1939. Transferred to 
Ministry of Waqfs when Cabinet was re-formed on 
the 20th December, 1939. Resigned with the 
Cabinet 28th June, 1940. 

Believed to aspire to the leadership of the Opposi¬ 
tion against the Wafdist Government, 1942, though 
sitting as an Independent. 

Elected Senator, April 1946. 


132. Sheikh Mohamed Maamoun El Shinnawi 

On completion of his studies at A1 Azhar Univer¬ 
sity in 1906 he was appointed to the staff of the 
Religious Institute at Alexandria. He later taught 
in various other Institutes and occupied posts in the 
Sharia Courts. In 1926 he was appointed Imam to 
the late King Fouad. When the internal organisa¬ 
tion of the Azhar was modernised in 1931 he became 
dean of the newly-created faculty of theology. He 
was later promoted to be vice-rector of the Azhar 
under the late Sheikh Moustapha El Moraghi 
but resigned this position in 1945 when Sheikh 
Moustaplm El Razek was appointed rector in the 
face of opposition of the Grand Ulema, who 
strenuously defended the position that membership 
of their body was an indispensable qualification for 
the rectorship. In spite of this Sheikh El Shinnawi 
was appointed to the rectorship in January 1948. 
He is generally thought to have a close connexion 
with Ibrahim Abdul Hadi Pasha, the present Chief 
of the Royal Cabinet. Sheikh El Shinnawi has a 
reputation for piety and moderation and is ap¬ 
parently sufficiently broadminded t-o approve of in¬ 
novations in the Azhar which are not in accordance 
with Koranic precepts. He has, for instance, 
declared himself in favour of the introduction of 
female education (but not, of course, co-education) 
in the Azhar within certain limits and is evidently 
alive to the value of extending scientific studies in 
the Azhar. 

o 
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133. Mahmoud Mustafa-ei-Shorbaghi Bey 

A graduate of the School of Law. and practised for 
many years as a lawyer in Tanta. Was a member 
of the Administrative Council of the Watanist party 
and was elected a Deputy in 1931. Was appointed 
Counsellor to the Court of Appeal in 1933. He is 
reported to be a competent lawyer and has pleasant 
personality. Speaks French but no English. An 
Ali Maher man and very anti-British politically. 
Appointed Minister of Justice in the Ali Maher 
Cabinet, August 1939. Vacated office on fall of Ali 
Maher Pasha s Ministry the 27th June 1940. 

134. Dr. Ali Tewfik $ ho us ha Pasha, C.B.E. 

Born about 1893. Studied medicine in Berlin and 
Zurich. Most of his career has been spent in the 
Research and Laboratory Departments of the 
Ministry of Health. In 1944 he was appointed 
Secretary of State in that Ministry and has become 
the most, powerful and influential medical personality 
in Egypt at the present time. Is highly though of 
by the Palace. He has twice been offered the post 
of Minister of Public Health and refused both offers. 
Is w’ell disposed towards ourselves and is prepared to 
stand up for us in the face of criticism or opposition 
on the part of his colleagues in the Ministry, but is 
at the same time most jealous of Egypt’s inde¬ 
pendence in matters which concern him. He has 
always shown a readiness to accept British assistance 
tactfully offered when he considers it in Egypt’s 
interest. Is a member of the Interim Commission 
of the World Health Organisation and is very 
U.N.O.-minded. At the World Health Organisation 
Eastern Mediterranean Regional Conference held in 
Cairo in February 1949 he was elected director- 
general of the Eastern Mediterranean Regional 
Bureau. He intends that, if possible, all research 
now being done by foreign organisations in Egypt 
should later be handed over to the U.N.O. Visited 
the United Kingdom and United States in 1946. 
Awarded the C.B.E. 1947. 

Decoration .—C.B.E. (1947). 

135. Mahmoud Shukri Pasha 

Ex-Director of the Royal Khassa. From about 
1920-22 he had a great influence over King Fuad, 
for whom he made a lot of money. He waned with 
Nashat’s rise to power in 1922-23. He w’as rather a 
nuisance as Minister of Communications in Yehia 
Ibrahim Pasha's Cabinet, September 1923-January 
1924. 

In 1926 he was the King’s candidate for the 
directorship-general of the Alexandria municipality. 
In August 1931 he was appointed general manager of 
the Government’s Agricultural Credit Bank. 

Nominated a Senator the 18th Januarv, 1932. 

His appointment as general manager of the 
Agricultural Credit Bank was not renewed in 1936. 
On the boards of the Banque beige et internationale 
en Egypte, and of “ A1 Chark ” Insurance Company. 

A narrow, but very industrious and careful 
administrator. To be regarded as a Palace rnan. 
His influence at the Palace was always supposed to 
be unfriendly to us. 

Civil, but dull to talk to. 

136. Mohammed Shukri Pasha 

Began life as a lawyer. W’as a Court of Appeal 
judge and then Mudir of Menufieh and Dakhalia. He 
was a competent official and was badly treated by 
the ex-Khedive. 

He was for some time procureur g^n^ral. 

Minister of Agriculture in Sarwat Pasha's Cabinet 
M arch-November 1922. 

An agreeable old gentleman and a w’ell-informed 
scandal-monger. Lives Tn Alexandria, having retired 
from public life, but he is not infrequently to be 
found in Cairo at the Mohammed Ali Club. 


137. Lewa Mahmoud Shukri Pasha 

Born 1881. Shukri Pasha had the normal career 
of an Egyptian Army officer, including considerable 
service in the Sudan. He w r as Brigade Commander 
at Alexandria during the time of international tension 
in 1935 and proved himself friendly and helpful. 
Was appointed Chief of Staff of the Egyptian Army 
in 1936 and in that capacity served as a member 
of the Higher Defence Council. When unhampered 
by intrigue he worked well with the Military Mission. 
Placed on pension bv Ali Maher Pasha 18th August, 
1939. 

Socially he was pleasant and forthcoming; pro¬ 
fessionally he w-as stupid and not well qualified for 
his high post. But his honesty and simplicity, 
coupled with a soldierly appearance, made him an 
adequate figurehead. 

Decoration .—Grand Cordon of Order of the Nile. 

138. Ismail Sidky Pasha 

Born at Alexandria 1875. Began his career in the 
Parquet Administration. Secretary-General of the 
Alexandria Municipality. Appointed by Mohammed 
Said Pasha to be Secretary-General in the Ministry 
of Interior. Later Under-Secretary of State, 
Interior, in Boutros Ghali’s Administration. 
Minister of Agriculture, later Waqfs, in Ruslidy 
Pasha s Cabinet of April 1914. In these posts he 
displayed great talent, energy and keenness. 

lie fell from office in May 1915 after a private 
scandal, in which Yehia Ibrahim's daughter was 
compromised and killed herself. 

He was an active organiser of disorder in the early 
days after the w*ar of 1914-18 and was deported with 
Zaghlul, Hanied-el-Bassil and Mohammed Mahmoud 
to Malta in March 1919. He later accompanied the 
Wafd to Paris, where his moral behaviour was 
described as scandalous. He disagreed with Zaghlul 
and returned to Egypt to join the Rushdy, Adly and 
Sarwat group of “ intermediaries.” He was credited 
with the break-up of this combination in 1920, when 
Adly went alone to Paris. 

Minister of Finance under Adly (March-Decem- 
ber 1921) and Sarwat (March-Noveinber 1922). He 
showed extreme competence. Closely associated 
with Sarwat in the negotiations preceding the 
declaration of the 28th February, 1922, and in 
running the 1922 Cabinet. 

As Minister of Interior under Ziwer, December 
1924, after the Sirdar s murder, he conducted with 
few’ scruples and remarkable success an insidious 
campaign against Zaghlul. His growing power 
alarmed the King and Nash at, and when he cabled 
a conditional resignation in September 1925, it was 
eagerly snapped up. He had left Egypt because oi 
the embarrassment of serving under Ibrahim Yehia 
Pasha, then Acting Prime Minister. 

Consumed with desire to get his own back on the 
King, he played a prominent part in the formation 
of the Wafdist-Liberal-Watanist coalition of Novem¬ 
ber 1925 against the Palace regime and in favour of 
the re-establishment of constitutional life. He 
descended to nauseous adulation of Zaghlul, but 
failed to win him over, and he was left out of the 
Coalition Cabinet of June 1926. Having fallen 
between two stools, he was for some time side¬ 
tracked politically. It was at this time that he 
became a director of the Deutsche Orient Bank. 

He was a candidate against Mohammed Mahmoud 
Pasha for the premiership at the coup d'fitat of June 
1928, To console him and keep him quiet, 
Mahmoud, with the King s consent, offered him the 
post of Auditor-General, the creation of which had 
recently been approved by Parliament. The King, 
however, subsequently opposed and prevented his 
appointment and the post remained unfilled. Sidky 
was embittered and angry, but found consolation in 
extending his business activities. He became 


administrate ur-d61egu6 of the important Kom Ombo 
Company, which lias close relations with the 
Sucreries. It was understood that he was awaiting 
an opportunity to become the deus ex machina in 
some political crisis. 

His opportunity came in June 1930, when he 
became Prime Minister, Minister of Finance and 
Minister of Interior, and showed great astuteness 
and ability in handling both the administrative and 
political problems, peculiarly difficult, which faced 
him from the stormy beginning of his semi- 
dictatorial regime. He gave the King a Constitution 
which rallied all democratic elements in Egypt 
against him, created the Shaabist party, made 
elections, and produced a facade of parliamentary 
institutions which served his purposes with complete 
docility. He held the Wafd effectively in check, 
imposed himself on every branch of the Administra¬ 
tion, and was careful to cover the King in all the 
latter’s criticisable acts. 

Internal dissensions in his Cabinet came to a head 
in late December 1932, wdien Aly Maher Pasha 
provocatively opposed the claims of justice to those 
of administrative authority on which Sidky’s regime 
was solely based. He resigned in Januarv 1933 and 
resumed office with a reconstituted Cabinet. The 
incident had a bad press in England and did Sidky 
no good in Egypt. 

In late January 1933 he had a stroke. The King 
refused to appoint another Premier, and during 
Sidky’s absence in Europe during the summer in 
search of health Palace influence, exercised mainly 
through Ibrashi Pasha, was paramount throughout 
the Administration. On his return in September 
1933 Sidky offered his resignation, hoping to make 
his own terms. The King out-manoeuvred him, and 
he remained, on his partisans’ interested advice, for 
a discredited fortnight and then resigned on the 
refusal of the King to admit Hafez Afifi to the 
Cabinet. He manoeuvred and struggled for some 
time to swing his party, w’hich held the parlia¬ 
mentary majority, against his successor’s Govern¬ 
ment, claiming the right to control Abdel Fattah 
Yehia’s policy, but the Palace brought up every gun, 
launched violent attacks on him by revealing a series 
of administrative and financial “ scandals,” and by 
administrative pressure successfully detached from 
him the majority of the Shaabists whose careers he 
had made. By the time Parliament met in mid- 
December Sidky’s partisans in the Chamber 
numbered barely a dozen. He resigned his 
presidency of the Shaab party and his seat in the 
Chamber, but withdrew his resignation of the latter 
before it could be accepted. He sat with the Opposi¬ 
tion in the Parliament he created. 

He w r as re-elected president of the Shaab party in 
May 1935 and, encouraged by King Fuad, played a 
part* in organising reactionary elements against 
Nessim. Became a member of the political 44 United 
Front ” when it was formed at the end of 1935, and 
on the wdiole worked to preserve harmony in its 
ill-assorted ranks. In the parliamentary elections of 
May 1936 his party obtained ten seats. Was a 
member of the Egyptian Treaty delegation. 
Appointed Minister of Finance in Mohammed 
Mahmoud’s Cabinet the 30th December, 1937. 

Was reappointed Minister of Finance on re-forma¬ 
tion of Cabinet by Mohammed Mahmoud the 
27th April, 1938. Resigned the 14th May to take up 
directorship of Suez Canal Company. 

Was at great pains towards the end of 1938 to 
foster the idea of Egyptian neutrality in the event 
of a war in which Egypt had no direct concern. In 
December 1938 he made a speech in the Chamber 
of Deputies advocating the amendment of article 7 
of the Treaty of Alliance. The speech drew opposi¬ 
tion from almost every quarter and an inspired 
article in The Times of the 31st December, 1939. 
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commenting on his speech, did much to discredit 
Sidky Pasha as an 44 Elder statesman.” 

Chairman of Egyptian Section of Anglo-Egyptian 
Trade Committee. 

Defeated by Wafdist in elections of March iy42. 

During 1943 his restless enmity to the Wafd 
Government induced him to resume an unobtrusive 
political activity in vain attempts to w r eld the 
Opposition elements into harmonious fusion. 

Elected independent Deputy for a Gliarbia con¬ 
stituency in the general elections of January 1945. 
His speeches in the Chamber have since then been 
notable mainly for his defence of the interests of 
industrialist and land-owning elements against the 
demagogic policy of Makram Ebeid. Has latterly 
been very insistent on immediate negotiations for 
Treaty revision and critical of Nokrashi’s Coalition 
Government. 

Sidky Pasha is a man of very quick intelligence, 
great ingenuity and administrative ability, industry 
and courage. He loves intrigue and has no scruples 
of any sort. Women have always played a very great 
part in his life. His chief failing, apart from moral 
colour-blindness and a certain inability to inspire 
confidence, is that he is occasionally apt (under the 
influence of ambition, resentment or concupiscence) 
to keep his nose too close to the scent of his object, 
that he fails to notice what is going on around him. 
He is not a truthful person and seeks to mislead by 
what he says, and not (as Sarwat did) by what he 
leaves unsaid; but he makes a practice of keeping his 
promises. He has a remarkable clarity and activity 
of mind and is the only Egyptian whose conversation 
is a real intellectual excitement. During the years 
of his premiership his prodigious industry (he often 
worked eighteen hours a day), unfailing ingenuity 
and imperturbable composure marked him out as 
probably the most able living Egyptian politician. 

Since his stroke he is physically and intellectually, 
as w’ell as politically, diminished. A denial of certain 
indulgences and a long abstention from political 
excitement might restore something of his former 
stature, but he is temperamentally incapable of such 
renunciations. At present his health is at the mercy 
of hostile provocation, and the ready desertion of his 
partisans is evidence of the scepticism with which 
Egyptians regard his efforts to be again the man he 
w r as. 

On tlie resignation of the Nokrashi Cabinet in 
February 1946 Sidky was called upon by Kiug 
Farouk to form a Cabinet, which he did with the 
co-operation of Constitutional-Liberals and Inde¬ 
pendents. Most of the latter were technical experts. 
The Saadists refused participation in the Cabinet. 
Sidky himself took the portfolios of Interior and 
Finance, blit relinquished the latter in June. In 
April 1946 Sidky was elected Senator and thereupon 
resigned his seat in the Chamber of Deputies. 

President of the Egyptian delegation for treaty 
negotiations 1946. In forming the delegation, Sidky 
could not avoid the gesture of seeking Wafdist 
participation, but he made conditions which he 
obviously knew’ the Wafd w’ould not accept, and in 
the end hastily formed the delegation without any 
Wafdists. 

Both ns Prime Minister and as Minister of 
Interior his equivocal attitude towards incidents 
involving casualties of British services personnel 
sharply contrasted with his strong measures against 
Egyptian and foreign elements suspected of Com¬ 
munist activity. 

When the obstreperousness of the moderate Inde¬ 
pendent delegates seemed likely to bring about a 
complete deadlock in the 1946 treaty negotiations, 
Sidkv decided to strengthen his position in Parlia¬ 
ment by the inclusion of four Saadists in the Cabinet 
and to rely on parliamentary support in continuing 
the negotiations. This step only increased his diffi- 
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cullies with the Independent delegates and he there¬ 
fore tendered his resignation, which, after Sherif 
Sabry had failed to reconcile the parties contesting 
for power, King Farouk refused to accept. After the 
suspension of negotiations at the beginning of 
October 1946 Sidky decided to go to London for talks 
w'ltli Mr. Bevin, a project which the Egyptian treaty 
delegation refused to endorse. Sidky. however, 
visited London in his capacity as Prime Minister 
and not as head of the Egyptian delegation, and 
despite ill-health managed to get the gap between 
the British and Egyptian proposals reduced. On his 
return to Cairo, however, he could not resist a feeling 
of triumph and caused great embarrassment to 
Whitehall by his statement to Beuter to the effect 
that he had secured British recognition of Egyptian 
sovereignty over the Sudan. Disappointed to find 
that only the Saadists gave the new proposals uncon¬ 
ditional support, Sidky secured the dissolution of the 
Egyptian treaty delegation and a vote of confidence 
in the Chamber of Deputies after a secret debate on 
the new proposals. In the face of manifestations 
of discontent outside Parliament, however, Sidky 
endeavoured to defend his position with regard to 
the treaty proposals by a series of injudicious 
leakages to the press, but King Farouk, who now 
realised that Sidky had forfeited British confidence 
by these tactics, called upon him to resign and 
replaced him by Nokrashi, December 1946. Apart 
from his actions on the point of sovereignty over the 
Sudan, it is to Sidky’s credit that he had a realistic 
appreciation of the soundness of the proposals which 
he had agreed upon with Mr. Bevin and that he had 
the courage to defend them to the last ditch. 

Decorations .—Grand Cordon of Order of the Nile; 
Grand Cordon of Order of Mohammed Ali. 

159. Wassif Simaika Pasha 

Copt. Ex-judge of the Mixed Courts. 

Minister of Communications in Sarwat Pasha's 
Cabinet (March-November 1922). He was a close 
friend of Sarwat Pasha. 

Minister of Agriculture in Adly Pasha's transition 
Cabinet (October-December 1929). He is a keen 
traveller, with a taste for learning the languages of 
the countries he visits. A weak Minister. Polite, 
sociable and not uncultivated. Not a notable person. 

Decoration .—Grand Cordon of Order of the Nile. 

140. Mohamed Fuad Sirag-ed-Din Pasha 

Born 1900. Son of the late Shahin Pasha Sirag- 
ed-Din, from whom he inherited extensive estates in 
Dakhalia Province. Studied law at the Egyptian 
University and participated in the Wafdist youth 
movement as a student. Employed in the Parquet, 
at Cairo, after graduating, and later resigned to 
supervise his estates. Married to a daughter of 

Bedrawi Paslm Ashour, a wealthy landowner. 
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Mine. Sirag-ed-Din is a close friend of Mine. Nahas. 
Sirag-ed-Din is reported to be a generous subscriber 
to the Wafd’s political fund. He was appointed 
Minister of Agriculture when Nahas reshuffled his 
Cabinet in May 1942. 

Transferred from Agriculture to Interior when 
Nahas Pasha reshuffled his Cabinet in June 1943, 
following the Black Book crisis. Also took on the 
portfolio of Social Affairs, ostensibly in an acting 
capacity, but has continued to hold it. In the latter 
department his main preoccupation has been to 
cultivate the goodwill of the working classes by 
promises of labour reform and other attentions with 
the object of transferring to himself some of the 
publicity gained by his demagogic predecessor. 
Maitre Abdel Hakk. Although at times suspected 
of cultivating the goodwill of the Palace, he continues 
to enjoy Nahas Pasha's confidence to a remarkable 
extent and is said to covet the eventual heritage of 
Wafd leadership. In this respect he is a keen rival 


of Sabrv Abu Alam Pasha. His political ambitions 
are w*ell served by his energy and capacity for hard 
w r ork. Fell from office with the dismissal of the 
Wafd Government in October 1945. Was relegated 
to the provinces by Ahmed Maher on the ground 
that he had actively fomented the students’ 
demonstrations and disturbances in December 1944 
and remained in seclusion until shortly before the 
Nokrashi Government partially relaxed martial law 
restrictions. Largely controls the pro-Wafd news¬ 
paper Balayh. 

A progressive landowner, he is continually 
experimenting with new agricultural methods and 
appliances on his estates. 

Admitted to Wafd group, January 1946. Elected 
Senator, April 1946. 

Financed the publication of a new* weekly political 
review- Al Nida (The Appeal ), edited by his brother 
Yassin, June 1947. 

The Wafdist youth elements and, of course, Sirag- 
ed-Din himself were disappointed that he was not 
selected to succeed the late Sabry Abu Alam Pasha 
as secretary-general of the Wafd in 1947. 

He succeeded to this position, however, in June 
1948 when the younger elements of the party were 
pressing for a more active and positive policy and 
were apparently threatening to break away unless 
they could be given some tangible sign that their 
wishes in this respect were heeded. 

141. Hussein Sirry Pasha 

Son of Ismail Sirry Pasha. Studied at Cooper 8 

Hill. Well educated; a competent engineer; a hard 

worker. He had rapid advancement- in his first 

fourteen vears of Government service. When 
•/ 

Assistant Under-Secretary of Public Works in 1925 
he w*as inclined to be unconciliatory towards British 
officials in the Ministry, but he later improved in this 
respect. 

He was an object of the Wafd revenge in 1926 
for his own and his father's close identification with 
the 1925 regime, but they were unable to do more 
than shelve him by transferring him to the Director¬ 
ship-General, Survey Department. He ran the 
Department well, and was brought back to the 
Ministry as Under-Secretary of State by Mohammed 
Mahmoud to replace Mahmoud Fahmy Bey, who 
in his own turn went to the Survey. 

The King’s desire to make the Ministry of Finance 
an Ittehadist stronghold led to the suggestion in the 
summer of 1928 that Hussein Sirry should be 
appointed as Second Under-Secretary of State for 
Finance. This was successfully resisted by 
Mohammed Mahmoud. 

Made a pasha in the birthday honours, March 

1936. Appointed Minister of Public Works in 
Mohammed Mahmoud's Cabinet the 30th December, 

1937. 

Was reappointed Minister of Public Works on 
reconstitution of Mohammed Mahmoud’s Cabinet 
the 27th April, 1938, following new elections. 
Betained same portfolio when Cabinet reshuffle took 
place on the 24th June, 1938. Chairman of Anglo- 
Egyptian Union for 1938. 

Was appointed Minister of War the 18th January, 
1939, on the resignation of Hassan Sabry Pasha over 
the question of the application of the new Govern¬ 
ment cadre to the army. His co-operation with the 
British authorities in defence matters was not so 
whole-hearted as it might have been. He developed 
a Napoleonic complex and was very troublesome to 
the Military Mission and General Officer Com¬ 
manding-in-chief, especially as regards engagement 
and retention of British officers required by the 
mission. He got a move on, however, in many 
branches of military organisation. 

Became Minister of Finance in Ali Maher’s 
Cabinet the 18th August, 1939. Retired on change 



of Ministry the 27th June, 1940. Appointed Minister 
of Public Works in Hassan Sabry s Ministry the 
28th June, 1940. Became Prime Minister, Minister 
for Foreign Affairs and Minister of ttie Interior the 
15th November, 1940. 

Decided to broaden the basis of his Ministry in 
June 1941, when tiie presence of Axis forces on 
Egyptian soil constituted an immediate threat to 
Egypt, but failed to secure the co-operation of the 
Wafd. Reconstructed his Cabinet again in the 
following month, with Independent Constitutional- 
Liberal and Saadist elements in equal parts. Mainly 
as the result of the chaotic state of supplies and of 
its allegedly excessive subservience to British 
interests, his Government had, by the end of 1941, 
forfeited the confidence both of the Palace and of 
Parliament and Sirry Pasha s decision to suspend 
relations with the Vichy Government in February 

1942 produced a conffict w T ith the Palace which 
precipitated the Government's resignation. 

Sirry Pasha was nominated a Senator in 1942 and, 
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after a period of inactivity, he became associated in 

1943 with the anti-Wafd discussions of the Opposi¬ 
tion elements, although not associating with any 
single party. 

In the summer of 1945 he declined a tentative 
proposal by King Farouk that he should form a 
neutral Government to replace the increasingly 
ineffective Nokrashi Ministry, while retaining the 
Parliament supporting that Ministry. 

Member of Egyptian delegation for treaty nego¬ 
tiations 1946. 

Has accepted a very large number of directorships 
in new companies, thus accumulating a very sub¬ 
stantial income, and incidentally making himself 
something of a laughing stock by taking on more 
than he can handle 

Was one of the dissident members of the treaty 
delegation who signed the statement opposing the 
Bevin-Sidky proposals. November 1946. 

Decorations .—Grand Cordon of Order of the Nile 
(1938); Grand Cordon of Order of Mohammed Ali 
(1941). 

142. Maitre Abdel Aziz El Soufani 

Bom 1893. Graduated from the Faculty of Com¬ 
merce aud took up a business career. He has had a 
life-long connexion with the extreme Watanist Party, 
of which his father was a prominent member at the 
time of the late Moustapha Kamel Pasha and 
Mohamed Farid. He himself joined the Watanist 
Party and after his father’s death assumed the 
secretaryship of the party. He has sat in the 
Chamber of Deputies continuously since 1924 but 
without holding Cabinet office until he was brought 
into Ibrahim Abdel Hadi Pasha's coalition Cabinet 
as the second Watanist representative in March 
1949. He has always held and propagated extremely 
anti-British views and in Parliament has consistently 
been vitriolic on the subject of the Sudan 

143. Mohammed Taber Pasha 

Born about 1895. Son of a former Turkish 
Minister at Stockholm. Mustafa Shebib Pasha, and 
of the late Princess Emina Ismail, sister of the late 
King Fuad. His father is still living in Constan¬ 
tinople. 

German educated. He was technically a deserter 
from the Turkish army during the war of 1914-18, in 
Switzerland, and became an Egyptian subject partly 
to regularise his military position. 

He was useful to, and much used by, King Fuad, 
who secured him the presidency of the Royal Auto¬ 
mobile and Royal Aero Clubs. When Adly Yeghen 
Pasha died in 1933, the King imposed Taber Pasha, 
who was not even a member of the committee, upon 
the Mohammed Ali Club as president, threatening to 
withdraw his patronage of the club and to deprive 


Midhat Yeghen Pasha, the indicated candidate, of 
his directorships, if his wishes w*ere disregarded. 

He was very much above himself as a result of 
these marks of Royal favour (it was even suggested 
that King Fuad had thoughts of making him a 
Prince), which he solicitously repaid as His 
Majesty’s agent and reporter in society. He was, 
not unnaturally, unpopular. His close contact with 
the German Legation, as well as with the Palace, 
made him a rather dangerous person, the more so 
as he ingratiated himself w ith Europeans under cover 
of his connexions with sport. 

In foreign and Egyptian circles he made no secret 
of his dislikes for all things Eugiish. lie 
endeavoured, about 1934, to bring in German aero¬ 
planes for Misr Airwork, of which he w*as a director. 

Appointed president of the Egyptian National 
Sports Committee in 1934. 

Was heavily engaged in promoting German air 
penetration into Egypt, particularly through forma¬ 
tion of Horus Company of Aviation, nominally 
Egyptian, but backed by Germany. 

He later showed signs of being more friendly to 
us. 

Raised and commanded the Cairo Special Con¬ 
stabulary, a body which was regarded with some 
suspicion as a potential source of danger. This body 
was not encouraged by Hussein Sirry Pasha and in 
1941 showed signs of disintegration. Since outbreak 
of war he w*as generally regarded as a leading pro- 
German element in Cairo. 

The danger to security of his “ Special Police ” 
activities decided the Government to intern him at 
El Sam. July 1942. Released from internment hy 
Ahmed Maher in 1944 after resigning the presidency 
of the National Sports Committee on our insistence. 
Succeeded tlie late Prince Omar Toussoun as 
president of the Royal Agricultural Society, 1944. 

Taher Pasha is a dapper little man with a monocle 
and speaks French. German and English almost like 
a native. 

Nominated Senator, May 1946. 

Decoration .—Grand Cordon of Order of Ismail 
(1936). 

144. Abdel Latif Talaat Pasha 

Educated at the Jesuit College, Cairo, and at 
Cairo University, where he graduated in law\ Began 
his career in the magistracy and later became a 
Palace Chamberlain. Returned to the magistracy 
and reached the grade of judge, first-class. Served 
in the Ministry for Foreign Affairs for a time before 
taking up appointments as charge d'affaires at the 
Hague and Madrid. Appointed Minister in Tehran 
in 1938 where he remained until shortly after the 
marriage of Princess Fawzia to the Persian Crown 
Prince, when he became director of the Arabic 
administration in the Royal Household. Appointed 
to succeed \oussef Zulficar Pasha as ambassador 
in Tehran in 1942. Appointed Grand Chamberlain in 
October 1944. 

Abdel Latif Talaat Pasha comes of a distinguished 
family. He has been a consistently good influence 
in the Palace and is of a friendly disposition towards us. 

After a dispute within the Palace about promo¬ 
tions of certain Palace officials, he fell seriously ill 
and resigned the position of Grand Chamberlain in 
November 1940. Was generally believed to have 
incurred King Farouk's displeasure, but was 
reappointed Grand Chamberlain in February 1947. 

Decoration .—Grand Cordon of Order of the Nile 
(1946). 

145. Abdul Wahab Talaat Pasha 

Born in 1889. Graduate of the School of Law in 
Cairo. After graduating joined the Government 
service and served in various minor posts in the 
Ministry of Justice and Ministry of the Interior 
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Subsequently seconded to the Palace and eventually 
became Director of the Arabic Bureau. Appointed 
Assistant Director of the Royal Cabinet (a new poet) 
on the recommendation of Aly Maher when the latter 
was Chief of the Royal Cabinet, 1937. Was made a 
Pasha iu August 1937 on the occasion of King 
Farouk's assumption of constitutional powers. A 
Palace creature of no marked ability, except for 
intrigue. 

He is believed to have been used by Aly Maher 
as a liaison with organisations such as the Young 
Men s Moslem Association, the National Islamic 
party and the Moslem Brethren. During his tenure 
of this post he exerted a consistently anti-British 
influence in Palace circles. After an undertaking 
that he would be removed from the Palace had been 
obtained, a Royal Rescript was issued placing him on 
pension as from the 6th December, 194*2. 

Decoration .—Grand Cordon of Order of Ismail 
(1940). 

146. Abdel Fattah-e!-Tawil Pasha 

Wafdist. Trained as a lawyer and vva6 bdtonnicr 

w 

of the Alexandria Native Bar, before his appointment 
as Parliamentary Under-Secretary of State for Palace 
Affairs in 1936. 

Minister of Public Health in Nahas's fourth 
Ministry, August to December 1937. 

Appointed Minister of Health in the fifth Naha* 
Cabinet and transferred to Communications when 
Nahas reconstructed his Cabinet in May 1942. 
Awarded title of Pasha, May 1942. Relinquished 
office on the fall of the Nahas Cabinet, October 1944. 


147. Mourad Wahba Pasha 

Mourad Wahba Pasha was formerly a judge of the 
Court of Cassation. He is quiet and unassuming, 
but popular in a very wide circle, both Egyptian and 
foreign. His Coptic wife was educated many years 
in England at Cheltenham College, and his children 
were brought up by an excellent English governess, 
whom they treated extremely well and who had the 
highest opinion of them. He was one of the best 
types of Egyptian official. 

Ministry of Agriculture, the 30th December, 1937, 
in Mohammed Mahmoud's Cabinet. Transferred to 
Ministry of Commerce and Industry on reconstitu- 
tion of Mahmoud’s Cabinet, the 27th April, 1938, 
following new elections. Dropped by Mahmoud when 
he broadened the basis of his Ministry by appoint¬ 
ment of Saadists. Appointed to the board of directors 
of Banquo Misr, May 1945. 

Decoration .—Grand Cordon of Order of the Nile 
(1938). 


148. Sadek Wahba Pasha 

Born about 1885. 

A Copt, son of Yusuf Wahba Pasha, the ex-Prime 
Minister. He served in the Mixed Parquet at 
Alexandria, in the Palace as Chamberlain, and as 
Director-General in the Ministry for Foreign Affairs. 
He was appointed Minister at Brussels in February 
1925. and returned there, after a brief stay at Athens, 
in 19*28. He succeeded Sadek Ilenein Pasha in 
Rome in June 1930. 

Minister of Agriculture in Aly Maher’s Cabinet, 
Januarv to May, 1936. 

Headed a mission of Copts to Abyssinia to discuss 
Church affairs with the Emperor, 194*2. 

He holds a number of directorships and is in 
particular vice-chairman of Beida Dyers, the local 
Bradford Dyers’ Association Company 

He is a man of moderate ability, polite, vain, and 
of friendly disposition. He is very talkative and 
inquisitive, and a most tedious companion. He is a 


hard worker, but a formalist and a waster of time. 
He talks both French aud English well and likes to 
associate with Europeans. 

Nominated Senator, May 1946. 

Decoration .—Grand Cordon of Order of the Nile. 

149. Fahmy Hanna Wissa Bey 

Copt. Born at Assiout about 1883 and educated 
in Egypt, at Beirut University and Oxford, where he 
failed to graduate iu history. Has a large estate in 
Upper Egypt, part of which is said to be mortgaged. 
A Wafdist from the beginning, he is a Senator of 
long standing hut has hitherto neither sought nor 
attained prominence. His energetic and politically- 
minded wife, Mine. Esther Falimy Wissa, enjoys 
considerable fame owing to the outstanding role she 
has played for many years in the Wafdist Ladies' 
Committee. She is a sister of the garrulous Senator, 
Louis Fanous, and made herself well known in 
London and the United States before 1936 by her 
nationalist and pro-Treaty propaganda. 

Fahrny Bey Wissa’s interests appear to be centred 
on the management of his estate and on the 
encouragement of young men s sporting associations 
in Alexandria, of which he is a generous benefactor. 
Both he and his wife have always shown strong 
pro-British sympathies and have educated their six 
children on English lines. 

In Nahas Pasha s Cabinet reshuffle of June 1943, 
Fahrny Bey Wissa was appointed Minister of Civil 
Defence iu succession to Maitre Mustapha Nosrafc, 
who became Minister of Agriculture. The real 
purpose of this appointment, however, was to fill the 
vacancy iu Coptic representation in the Cabinet 
resulting from the dropping of Kamel Sidkv Pasha. 
Fahmy Bey Wissa’s age, growing infirmity and easy¬ 
going nature render it unlikely that he will make 
much of a mark in the Cabinet. Relinquished office 
on the fall of the Nahas Cabinet, October 1944. 

Elected Senator, April 1946. 

150. Abdel Fattah Yehia Pasha 

Born about 1885. Son of Ahmed Y r ehia Pasha, a 
self-made man of Alexandria, and a brother of Amin 
Yehia Pasha. 

He had a legal training and was for some time on 
the Contentieux of the Ministry of Interior. 

Minister of Justice in Adly Yeghen Pasha’s first 
Cabinet, March-December 1921. Minister of Justice, 
later Foreign Affairs, in Sidky Pasha's first Cabinet, 
June 1930-Januarv 1933. Prime Minister and 
Minister for Foreign Affairs September 1933. 

Until 1930 he belonged to no party, but his friends 
w'ere Sarw f at and Sarwat’s friends. He did well as 
Minister of Justice in 1921. He was for long a close 
friend of Prince Mohammed Ali and very hostile to 
King Fuad; his relations with the Palace only began 
to improve in 1928. 

The associations of Sidky Pasha s first Cabinet 
were too much for his sense of honour, but the 
resignation he contemplated was too long delayed 
and, instead of Abdel Fattah dropping Sidkv, Sidky 
dropped him. In January 1933 he resigned his vice¬ 
presidency of the Shaabist party, which he had 
joined on its formation in December 1930, but the 
party delayed accepting his resignation .and he was 
able on becoming Prime Minister in September 1933 
to claim Shaabist loyalties. He became president of 
the Shaabist party in December 1933. 

His Cabinet was selected for him by the Palace 
while he was returning to Egypt, from Paris to 
assume the premiership. This circumstance left him 
with no personal allegiances on w hich to count, and 
he had among his colleagues no single friend. 

His attitudes during 1934 were alternately fatuous 
and dangerous, for, while his vanity led him to futile 
obstinacies, the essential weakness of his position 
inspired him to ill-advised nationalistic poses. King 


huad’s illuess in the autumn revealed a complete 
absence of any sense of realities in the Prime 
Minister. He failed to respond to the situation and 
became a puppet in Ibrashi Pasha s manoeuvres. 
As these were cumulatively damaging, he resigned 
on the 14th November, 1934. His reputation for 
personal integrity w as lost in the ridicule with which 
he covered himself during his tenure t f the premier¬ 
ship. 

.Joined the political “ United Front ” in December 
1935, and later became a member of the Egyptian 
Treaty delegation. Appointed Minister for Foreign 
Affairs in Mohammed Mahmoud’s Cabinet the 
30th December, 1937. 

Reappointed Minister for Foreign Affairs on the 
27th April. 1938, on reconstruction of Mohammed 
Mahmoud s Ministry, following new elections. Re¬ 
tained same portfolio when Mahmoud re-formed his 
Cabinet the 24th June, 1938. Went on a well- 
advertised but politically unimportant tour of the 
Balkan capitals in the summer of 1939. Resigned 
with the rest of the Cabinet on the 18th August, 
1939. 

lie is a gentlemanly fellow, rich and respectable, 
but neither competent nor industrious, with a keen 
sense of his own dignity. 

Member of Egyptian delegation for treaty nego¬ 
tiations 1946. 

Was one of the dissident members of the treaty 
delegation who signed the statement opposing the 
Bevin-Sidkv proposals, November 1946. 

Decorations .—Grand Cordon of Order of the Nile; 
Title of Al Jmtiaz (1930); Grand Cordon of Order of 
Mohammed Ali (1938). 

151. Aly Amin Yehia Pasha 

Son of the late Emine Yehia Pasha. Educated 
locallv and at Harvard. One of Alexandria’s leading 
business magnates. President of tlie Alexandria 
Egyptian Chamber of Commerce and the Inter¬ 
national Chamber of Navigation. Chairman and 
managing director of the Alexandria Navigation 
Company, Soci4te Anonyme Egyptianne. 

152. Mahmoud Sadek Younes Pasha 

For many years Mudir of Gharbia, the senior 
Egyptian province. As Mudir, he always cultivated 
the European colonies of his district and was popular 
with them. His inclusion among the mudirs dis¬ 
missed by Nahas Pasha on the latter’s resumption 
of office in January 1930 surprised many besides 
himself. Appointed Under-Secretary of State, 
Ministry of Interior, the 12th July, 1931. Although 
lie owed his reinstatement to Sidky Pasha, his 
affinities were rather with the Palace than with any 
political party. 

Appointed Director-General, Alexandria Muni¬ 
cipality, on the 31st January, 1935. Retired on 
pension on reaching the age-limit in July 1936. 

He is a bluff and pleasant person and wag an 
accomplished trimmer. Inclined to be vain and lazv. 

153. Aniba Youssab 

Born about 1878. Entered the Coptic Monastery 
of Deir Antonius in 1895 and was ordained in 1896. 
Became a canon (“ kominos ”) in 1901. Was then 
Rent by his monastery to study comparative religion 
in a theological college in Athens and there acquired 
a good know ledge of Greek. Appointed supervisor of 
the Coptic Monastery at Jaffa in 1905, where he 
remained for four years, after which he was 
appointed general administrator of the Coptic 
monasteries in Palestine. He returned to Egypt and 
was consecrated Bishop of Girga in 1920. In 1929 
he accompanied the late Patriarch, Amba Yoannes, 
on his visit to the Abyssinian Church, and later 
represented the Patriarch at the coronation of Haile 
Selassie. Was acting Patriaeh in 1935 during the 
absence of Amba Yoannes in Europe. 



On the death of Amba Yoannes in 1942 Amba 
Youssab was selected to be locum tenens pending the 
election of a new incumbent, lie was himself a 
candidate for the patriarchate and enjoyed the sup¬ 
port of the educated upper-class elements in the 
Coptic community. The election was delayed largely 
as a result of dissensions between the Coptic Com¬ 
munity Council and the reactionary clerical elements, 
and did not take place until February 1944. Shortly 
before the election the pro-reform elements of the 
Magiis Milli, fearing that Amba Youssab might be 
too weak to further their schemes for reforming the 
Coptic monasteries, switched their support to Amba 
Makarius, Bishop of Assiout, who was elected by a 
substantial majority. 

After being locum tenens since the death of Amba 
Makarius in 1945, Amba Youssab w as elected Coptic 
Patriarch 10th May, 1946. This election was 
notable for tlie fact that an Ethiopian delegation 
participated for the first time. 

154. Mohammed Amin Abu Yusuf Bey 

Born about 1897. Son of a Sharia lawyer of 
Damietta. Married to a niece of Mine. Zaghlul. To 
this relationship he owed his appointment in 19*24 a? 
Assistant Secretary-General of the Senate. He w>as 
later Inspector-General in the Department of Com¬ 
merce and Industry, delegated to the Egyptian State 
Railways, where his industry and imagination bore 
good fruit. 

Gn the strength of his interest in the co-operative 
movement in Damietta in 1919 and 1920, he has 
managed to represent himself in England, France 
and Germany as an influence iu Egypt, and he 
endeavoured, less successfully, to exploit his 
European contacts in the interests of his vanity in 
Egypt, (Nothing annoys one Egyptian more than 
another Egyptian's success, and no Egyptian takes 
Amin YTisuf seriously.) 

For some years he was useful as a go-between and 
interpreter of the Wafd to the Residency, but after 
Zaghlul’s death he cut no ice in Wafdist circles and 
grappled himself firmly on to the Residency, whose 
support he was incessantly invoking. We have saved 
his official life four or five times by direct personal 
appeal to a Prime Minister. The comic papers used 
to refer to him as the “ Fifth Reserved Point." 

He visited England during the summer of 1934 
aud preached Anglo-Egyptian trade co-operation in 
Ivondon and Lancashire, returning to Egypt with the 
conviction that his welfare w r as a major British 
interest. He claimed to have persuaded Nessim 
Pasha to create a Ministry of Commerce and 
Industry with a British technical expert, and claimed 
also to have been promised the post of Under-Secre¬ 
tary of State. His sneaking to the Residency was 
useful, but resulted in his having no real friends and 
many enemies. The late Abdul Wahab Pasha, who 
disliked him intensely, cancelled his delegation to an 
outside department and brought him back to 
ministerial headquarters, where his humiliation w*as 
easy, at the end of December 1934, and Amin Y'ustif 
faced 1935 in a mood of suicide. 

Nessim Pasha appointed him Egyptian Minister 
at Washington in the summer of 1935. 

Relieved of his duties at Washington whilst on 
leave in October 1987, on account of reports wffiich 
had reached the King of improper conduct in the 
United States. Appointed Egyptian economic expert 
to the Sudan Government in 19*11. Placed on 
pension in 1943, his hope of securing a post with the 
Misr group or, better still, a return to the Washing¬ 
ton legation was disappointed, largely ow ing to Nahas 
Pasha’s alleged antipathy to him for having sued 
the Government for dismissal from the board of the 
Agricultural Bank. Amin ^ usuf was Independent 
candidate for a vacant (nominated) senatorship in 
April 1944, and Nahas Pasha opposed his Candida- 
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ture in an unusually formal manner. Nominated 
Senator, April 1945. 

Amin Yusuf is insufferably voluble and quite 
impervious to snubs. His present attachment to 
British interests, commercial and other, is, whatever 
its inspiration, genuine and, on the whole, advan¬ 
tageous. He is a shrewd, active, irrepressible person; 
and the oases of good sense in the desert of his 
verbiage are worth waiting for. 

155. Prince Yusuf Kemal 

Born in 1687. Son of Prince Ahmed Kemal and 
great grandson of Ibrahim Pasha. Very wealthy. 
Interested in Arab art and architecture. An 
enthusiastic big game hunter. He has been on 
Bhooting expeditions in India, South Africa, Ac. He 
is compiling a monumental cartographical work. He 
is said to contemplate making all his properties into 
a Waqf, which, on his death, will be devoted to pur¬ 
poses of public benevolence. In January 1937 
married Karima, daughter of Prince Mohammed 
Abbas Halirn, but divorced her after a few months. 

156. Mohammed Yusuf Bev 

% 

Graduated from Al Azliar. Worked as a lawyer 
with Saad Zaglilul Pasha until the latter ceased to 
practise. An active supporter of the national move¬ 
ment from the first. His pleadings in political 
murder cases have won him a local reputation. 
Four times elected Member of Parliament in the 
Wafdist interest. 

Appointed a member of the Wafd, the 2nd Decem¬ 
ber, 1932. 

157. Seifullah Yusry Pasha 

Of Albanian origin. Born about 1877. Son of 
Ismail Y’usry Pasha, who held important posts in 
the Egyptian Government and raised troops in 
Albania to put down the Arabi rebellion. Married— 

(1) To Princess Chevakiar, the divorced wife of 
King Fuad, whom he also divorced. 

(2) To Princess Zeinab, the daughter of Prince 
Ibrahim Hilmy, Fuad’s elder brother. 

His matrimonial ventures rather prejudiced his 
relations with the late King Fuad. 

Educated privately in England. Formerly a keen 
golfer and polo player. Dissolute in his youth and 
always very extravagant. A friend of the British 
Agency before the war of 1914-18. Spent the war 
period in Constantinople, where he probably played 
for both sides. Was allowed to return to Egypt, at 
British instance, in 1921. 

For the next tw*o and a half years he was intimate 
with the Residency, and rendered considerable 
political service; we never had reason to suppose that 
he betrayed our confidence. He was for some time 
Under-Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs. 

He then became Minister at Washington, where 
he was much liked, and afterwards at Berlin He 
resigned from this post in the summer of 1928. 
piqued by King Fuad’s tardy response to his request 
for an audience when on leave. 

His daughter Lout ha married Hassnnein Pasha, 
but has since been divorced His other daughter is 
married to Nabil Amr Ibrahim. 

Decoration .—Grand Cordon of Order of the Nile. 

158. Mahmoud Zaki Bey 

Has held various Government posts, mainly in 
the Ministry of Commerce and Industry, including 
a short spoil as Egyptian Economic Expert in the 
Sudan. Was for a number of years assistant Under- 

m 

Secretary for Supplies and was appointed Under¬ 
secretary in October 1917. Retained that post when 
the Ministry of Supplies was revived in January 
1949. Handles nil questions concerning Egypt’s 
bread grain requirements and exports of surplus rice 


and in this connexion represents Egypt at Food and 
Agricultural Organisation conferences. Speaks 
fluent English. Is efficient and affable in negotia¬ 
tions, but shrewd and needs watching. 

159. Yousef Zulficar Pasha 

Eather-in-law of His Majesty King Farouk I 

Born the Oth June, 1880. He belongs to one of 
those Turkish families whose ancestors came to 
Egypt with Mohammed Ali the Great, and which, 
since then, have constituted the nearest approach to 
an aristocracy in this country. Obtained a law 
degree from the Khedivial School, Cairo, and entered 
the judiciary. Became vice-president of the 
Alexandria Alixed Court of Appeal. 

His wife, Mme. Zeinab Zulficar, w as for some years 
lady-in-waiting to Queen Nazli. 

He has three children. A daughter Farida, who 
by her marriage to King Farouk on the 20th Febru¬ 
ary. 1938, became Queen of Egypt, and two sons, 
Mohammad Said Zulficar and Cherif Zulficar. 

Appointed first Egyptian Ambassador to Persia on 
Ihe 13th March, 1939. 

Returned to Egypt and nominated Senator, Juiv 
1942. 

Renominated Senator, Mav 1946. 

4 

Decoration .—Grand Cordon of Order of the Nile. 


Obituary 

Ibrahim Sid Ahmed Bev. 

El Leva Mahmud Azmi Pasha. 

Sheikh Hassan al Banua. 

Mustafa Fathi Pasha. 

Antoun Al Gemayel Pasha. 

Mahmoud Fahrnv el-Nokrashi Pasha. 
Mohammed Bev Riad. 

w 

Mohammed Safwat Pasha. 

Hamed el-Shaw-arbv Pasha. 

Mohammed Mohammed el-Shinnawi Bev. 

w 

Moharnined Sidkv Pasha. 

More us Simaika Pasha. C.B.E. 

Hussein Wassii Pasha, C.B.E. 

El Lewa Mohammed Sadik Yehia Pasha. 
Selim Zaki Pasha. 


Foreign Personalities : Non-British and Non-Egyptian 

160. Brinton, Jasper Yeates 

American. 

Born the 17th October, 1878. 

Twice married, Americans: one son and one 
daughter by first wife. Ilis son was appointed 
assistant military attach^ at the United States 
Legation in Cairo in 1943. Residence, Alexandria. 

Formerly legal adviser of the United States Ship¬ 
ping Board, and later Assistant Procurator-General 
in the States (Pennsylvania). 

Was made counsellor of the Mixed Court of 
Appeal on the 31st October, 1921. Is the author of 
a fairly well-written book, 44 The Mixed Courts of 
Egypt (1930).” 

Is an erratic but most likeable individual with 
literary tastes. 

A fair jurist. 

Is pro-British and essentially broad-minded, 
although sometimes unexpectedly stubborn. 

Elected President of Mixed Court of Appeal, June 

1943. 

161. Coulaut, Pierre 

French. 

Resident at Ismailia, and head of the Administra¬ 
tive Department of the Suez Canal Company. Aged 
60. he is on the point of retiring and will probably 
be succeeded by M. Mennessier. 
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162. Drioton, Canon Etienne 

French. 

Bom about 1885. 

Succeeded M. Lacau as Director-General of 
Antiquities in 1936, having previously held an impor¬ 
tant position at the Louvre and enjoyed a high inter¬ 
national reputation as an archaeologist specialising 
in the Greco-Roman period. He has a quick and 
lively wit which has endeared him to the King. 
Drioton has shown himself supple, though sometimes 
weak, in dealing with Egyptian stupidity and 
obstructionism in his own department. During the 
w'ar lie long refused all connexion with the French 
National Committee, adopting a non-committal 
attitude towards the Petainist regime. 

163. De Graillv, Comte Jean 

French. 

Born in 1899. 

After onlv eighteen vears’ service with the Suez 
Canal Company he has just succeeded Baron de 
Benoist (No. 160 in the 1946 Personalities List) as 
agent superieur of the Suez Canal Company in Cairo. 

164. Jouguet, Emile 

French. 

Born in 1869. 

He is one of the world’s most celebrated 
Hellenists, besides being an eminent Egyptologist, a 
former director of the Cairo Institute of French 
Archaeology and a professor at the Fouad el Awal 
University. Ilis Gaultlst Sympathies during the war, 
added to his prestige as a scholar, exercised a bene¬ 
ficial influence on French opinion in Egypt. In July 
1941 he assumed presidency of the Cairo French 
National Committee. 

165. Lucas. Louis 

French. 

Born in 1889 and resident in Ismailia. He is head 
of the Transit Department of the Suez Canal Com¬ 
pany, being in charge of all matters connected with 
transit, shipping and navigation in the canal. A 
former naval officer, he holds the rank of contre- 
amiral iu the French navy and has been awarded a 
number of decorations, including the C.B.E. During 
the war he followed General de Gaulle from the 
start; he was delegate of the Free French Navy in 
the Levant; and on the liberation of Brest he took 
over as admiral there. Though he is retiring by 
nature, he is drawn out by the social ambitions of 
his wife, who is a daughter of a British officer for¬ 
merly stationed on the canal. He is very popular 
both with his staff and socially. He has been a 
good friend to us and is highly thought of by the 
British naval authorities in the canal area. 

166. Mcitneisier, Pierre 

French. 

Born in 1890 and resident in Ismailia. Is chief 
engineer of the Suez Canal Company and expected 
to succeed M. Coulaut on his retirement. He has 
only been two years in his present post, and is not 
believed to have spent much of his previous aer 
vice in Egypt. He speaks perfect English, lus 
mother being an Englishwoman, and he has an 
English-speaking wife and daughter in Ismailia. lie 
is the accepted leader of the small Protestant com¬ 
munity in Ismailia and- is believed to be not over- 
popular with the French Catholic community as i 
result. He is exceptionally pleasant socially and 
has established excellent relations with the British 
service authorities in the canal area. 

167. Vincenot, Marcel 

French. 

Resident in Cairo. Born about 1880. 

Managing director of the Credit foncier d’Egypte 
One of the greatest local banking authorities whose 
opinion is held to be of particular value by other 
bankers. He has written text books on Egyptian 
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economics and is well view r ed by the Palace and by 
the Egyptian Government. He is on the board of 
the National Insurance Company of Egypt, which 
is mostly controlled by the Nationale de Paris, and 
is credited with having been largely instrumental in 
producing the Egyptian Government’s draft 
insurance legislation, which is believed in British 
insurance circles to favour French interests. 
Married to a pleasant wife. Is one of the leading 
lights in the French community. Always very 
friendly. Has the Grand Cordon of the Nile and is 
a member of the State Economic Council. 

During the war he maintained an equivocal 
political attitude. 

168. Wiet, Gaston 

French. 

Director of Arab Museum, Cairo. A warm sup¬ 
porter of General de Gaulle, and an original member 
of the French National Committee in Egypt. He 
has a good know ledge of both classical and colloquial 
Arabic and is a distinct success as director of the 
Arab Museum. He gets on well with Egyptians, 
of whom he knows large numbers. He is under¬ 
stood to enjoy a considerable European reputation. 
M. Wiet frequently expresses eagerness to collabor¬ 
ate with British experts and is agreeable to deal 
with, though inclined to be rather pleased with him¬ 
self. Still quite a young man, he is married to a 
local Jewess. 

In more specifically cultural matters he is less 
friendly to the British, being an heir to the tradition 
of Anglo-French cultural rivalry. He has a flair 
for intrigue and is the nigger in many a cultural 
w r oodpile. His activities are viewed with some mis¬ 
giving by the Ambassador’s Advisory Committee 
on British Culture. 


Appendix 

Egyptian Ministries since 1914 
April 5, 1914 

Hussein Rushdi Pasha (Prime Minister and 
Interior). 

Ismail Sirri (Public Works and War). 

Ahmed Hilmi (Education) 

Yussef Wahba (Finance). 

Mohamed Molieb (Waqfs). 

Adly Wghen (Foreign Affairs). 

Abdel Khalek Sarwat (Justice). 

Ismail Sidky (Agriculture) 

December 19, 1914 

Hussein Rushdi Pasha (Prime Minister and 
Interior). 

Ismail Sirry Pasha (Public Works and War). 
Ahmed Hilmi Pasha (Agriculture). 

Y r ussuf Wahba Pasha (Finance;. 

Adly Yeghen Pasha (Education). 

Abdel Khalek Sarwat Pasha (Justice). 

Ismail Sidky Pasha (Waqfs). 

(Foreign Affairs taken over by High Commis¬ 
sioner oil establishment of Protectorate.) 

May 20, 1915 

Sidkv resigned; replaced by Thrnhim Fathi Pasha 
(Waqfs). 

December 19, 1917 

Ibrahim Fathi resigned (Waqfs); replaced by 
Ahmed Ziwer Paslm (December 23, 1917). 

April 9, 1919 

Hussein Rushdi Pasha (Prime Minister). 

Yussef Wahba (Finance). 

Adlv Yeghen (Interior). 

Abdel Khalek Sarwat (Justice). 

Aluned Midhnt Yeghen (Agriculture). 

Oafar Wall (Waqfs). 

Hassan Ilassih (Public Works and War). 
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April 22, 1919 

Cabinet resigned. 

May 21, 1919 

Mohamed Said (Prime Minister and Interior). 
Ismail Sirri (Public Works and War). 

Yussuf Wahba (Finance). 

Ahmed Ziwer (Education). 

Abdel Rahim Sabri (Agriculture). 

Ahmed Zulfiear (Justice). 

Mohamed Tewfik Nessim (Waqf6) 

November 17, 1919 

Cabinet resigned. 

November 21, 1919 

Yussuf Wahba (Prime Minister). 

Isinuil Sirri (Public Works and War). 

Ahmed Ziwer (Communications). 

Ahmed Zulfiear (Justice). 

Mohamed Tewfik Nessim (Interior). 

Mohamed Shafik (Agriculture). 

Yehia Ibrahim (Education). 

Hussein Darwiche (Waqfs). 

February 21, 1920 

Sirri resigned. 

Shafik becomes Minister of Public Works. 

May 19, 1920 

Cabinet resigned. 

May 21, 1920 

Mohamed Tewfik Nessim (Prime Minister and 
Interior). 

Ahmed Ziwer (Communications). 

Ahmed Zulfiear (Justice). 

Mohamed Shafik (Public Works and War). 
Hussein Darwiche (Waqfs). 

Tewfik liefaat (Education). 

Mahmud Fakhri (Finance). 

Yussuf Soiiman (Agriculture). 

March 3, 192! 

Cabinet resigned. 

March 16. 1921 

Adly Y'eghen (Prime Minister). 

Hussein Rushdi (Vice-President). 

Abdel Khalek Sarwat (Interior). 

Ismail Sidky (Finance). 

Gaafar Wali (Education). 

Ahmed Ziwer (Communications). 

Midhat Y'eghen (Waqfs). 

Mohamed Shafik (Public Works and War). 
Neguib Ghali (Agriculture). 

Abdel Fattah Y r ehia (Justice). 

May 25,1921 

Ibrahim Fathy (War), Shafik retaining Public 
Works. 

December 24. 1921 

Cabinet resigned. 

March 1. 1922 

Abdel Khalek Sarwat (Prime Minister, Foreign 
Affairs and Interior). 

Ibrahim Fathi (War), 

Ismail Sidky (Finance). 

Gaafar Wali (Waqfs). 

Mustnpha Maher (Education). 

Mohammed Shukri (Agriculture). 

Mustapha Fathi (Justice). 

Hussein Wassef (Public Works). 

Wassif Semaika (Communications). 

November 29. 1922 

Cabinet resigned. 


December 1, 1922 

Mohammed Tewfik Nessim (Prime Minister and 
Interior). 

Ismail Sirri (Public Works). 

Ahmed Zulfiear (Justice). 

Y’ehia Ibrahim (Education). 

Mohammed Tewfik Rifaat (Communications). 
Mahmoud Fakhri (Foreign Affairs). 

Yussuf Suleiman (Finance). 

Ahmed Ali (Agriculture). 

Mohammed Ibrahim (Waqfs). 

Mahmoud Azmi (War). 

February 5, 1923 

Cabinet resigned. 

March 15, 1923 

Yehia Ibrahim (Prime Minister and Interior). 
Ahmed Hesimat (Foreign Affairs). 

Mohammed Moheb (Finance). 

Ahmed Ziwer (Communications). 

Ahmed Zulfiear (Justice). 

Mohammed Tewfik Rifaat (Education). 

Ahmed Ali (Waqfs). 

Mahmoud Azmi (War). 

Hafez Hassan (Public Works). 

Fawzi-el-Motehi (Agriculture). 

June 11,1923 

Ahmed Ali resigned. 

Hafez Hassan transferred to Waqfs. 

Abdel Hamid Suleiman appointed Public Works. 

August 8, 1923 

Moheb resigned. 

Rifaat transferred to Foreign Affairs. 

Zaki Abu Snoud appointed Education. 

Hesmat transferred to Finance. 

September 18, 1923 

Mahmoud Shukri appointed Communications 
rice Ziwer, resigned. 

January 27, 1924 

Cabinet resigned. 

January 28, 1924 

Saad Zaghlul (Prime Minister and Interior). 
Mohammed Said Pasha (Education). 

Mohammed Tewfik Nessim Pasha (Finance). 
Ahmed Mazloum Pasha (Waqfs). 

Hassan Hnssib (War). 

Mohammed Fathalla Barakat (Agriculture). 
Morcos Hanna Pasha (Public Works). 
Mustapha Nahas Pasha (Communications). 
Wassif Boutros Ghali (Foreign Affairs). 
Mohammed Neguib-el-Ghnrabli (Justice). 

March 10, 1924 

Mohammed Tewfik Nessim (Finance) appointed 
Minister of Interior p.i. 

March 31, 1924 

Ahmed Mazloum Pasha (Waqfs) resigned. 
Mohammed Neguib-el-Gharnbli transferred to 
Waqfs. 

Mohammed Pasha Said appointed Minister of 
Justice p.i. 

June 19, 1924 

Morcos Hnnnn Pasha (Public Works) appointed 
Acting Minister of Agriculture during absence 
of Fathalla Barakat Pasha. (Zaghlul was 
appointed to Agriculture on June 21.) 

June 29, 1924 

Zaghlul Pasha submitted bis resignation. 

June 30, 1924 

Zaghlul Pasha withdrew Ids resignation. 


July 24, 1924 

Ahmed Mazloum Pasha appointed Acting Minister 
of Communications without portfolio. 

Ahined Ziwer Pasha appointed Acting Minister 
for Foreign Affairs without portfolio. 

July 25, 1924 

Zaghlul left for Marseilles. Mohammed Said 
appointed Acting Prime Minister. 

October 25, 1924 

Mohammed Fathalla Barakat Pasha (Agriculture) 
transferred to Ministry of Interior. 

Said Zaghlul Pasha appointed Acting Minister 
for Foreign Affairs. 

Ahmed Mazloum Pasha, Minister without port¬ 
folio, appointed Acting Minister of Agriculture. 

November 12, 1924 

Wassif Boutros Ghali returned from leave and 
resumed his appointment of Minister for 
Foreign Affairs. 

November 15, 1924 

Zaghlul Pasha submitted resignation of Cabinet. 
(This was preceded by that of Tewfik Nessim 
Pasha on November 14, 1924.) 

November 17, 1924 

Zaghlul Pasha withdrew resignation of Cabinet. 

November 18, 1924 

Mohammed Said Pasha (Justice) appointed 
Acting Minister of Agriculture. 

November 19,1924 

Aly-el-Gharnsi Effendi appointed Minister of 
Finance. 

November 24, 1924 

Cabinet resigned. 

November 25, 1924 

Alnned Ziwer Pasha (Prime Minister, Interior 
and Foreign Affairs provisionally). 

Ahmed Mohammed Khachaba Bey (Education 
and Justice provisionally). 

Osman Moharrem Bey (Public Works). 

Mohammed-el-Sayed Abou Ali Pasha (Agricul¬ 
ture). 

Mohammed Sedky Pasha (Waqfs). 

Yussuf Cattaui Pasha (Finance). 

Makhla Gorguie-el-Moutei Bey (Communica¬ 
tions). 

Mohammed Sadek Yehia Pasha (War and 
Marine). 

November 26, 1924 

Ahmed Mussa Pasha appointed Minister of 
Justice. 

Ali Gamal-el-Din Pasha appointed Under-Seere- 
tary of State, Interior. 

Ibrahim Fall mi Bey appointed Under-Secretary 
of State, Agriculture. 

December 1, 1924 

Minister of Education and Public Work9 
resigned. 

December 3, 1924 

Tewfik Rifaat Pasha appointed Minister of 
Education. 

Mahmud Sidkv Bey appointed Minister of Public 
Works. 


December 9, 1924 

Ahmed Ziwer Pasha appointed Minister for 
Foreign Affairs (see list of November 25 above). 
Ismail Sedky Pasha appointed Minister of 
Interior. 

March 14, 1925 

Cabinet was reconstituted as follows: — 

Ahmed Ziwer Pasha (Prime Minister and 
Minister for Foreign Affairs). 

Yehia Ibrahim Pasha (Finance). 

Ismail Sirri Pasha (Public Works). 

Ismail Sedky Pasha (Interior). 

Yussuf Cattaui Pasha (War and Marine). 

Aly Maher Pasha (Education). 

Abdel Aziz Fahmy Bey (Justice). 

Mohamed Ali Bey (Waqfs). 

Tewfik Doss Bey (Agriculture). 

March 24, 1925 

Cabinet resigned. Resignation refused and 
Parliament dissolved. 

May 5, 1925 

Y'ussuf Cattaui Pasha resigned. 

Replaced by Hilmy Issa Pasha. 

July 10, 1925 

Ziwer Pasha proceeded on leave. 

Yehia Ibrahim Pasha, Acting Prime Minister and 
Minister for Foreign Affairs. 

Julv 20, 1925 

m 

During the absence on leave of Ismail Sirri Pasha 
(Public Works), Mohamed Aly Pasha (Waqfs) 
was nominated Acting Minister of Public 
Works. 

September 5, 1925 

Abdul Aziz Fahmy Pasha (Minister of Justice) 
resigned. 

Aly Maher Pasha was appointed to act us 
Minister of Justice pending nomination of 
another Minister. 

September 9, 1925 

Tewfik Doss Pasha (Agriculture) resigned. 
Mohamed Alv Pasha (Waqfs) resigned. 

Resignations accepted September 12. 

Sidkv Pasha (Interior—absent in Rome) resigned 
September 10, 1925. 

September 12, 1925 

Cabinet was reconstituted as follows: — 
(*)Ahmed Ziwer Pasha (Prime Minister and 
Minister for Foreign Affairs). 

Ahmed Zulfiear Pasha (Minister of Justice). 
Yehia Ibrahim Pasha (Minister of Finance). 
Hilmi Issa Pasha (Minister of Interior). 
Moussa Fouad Pasha (Minister of War). 

Tewfik Rifaat Pasha (Minister of Communica¬ 
tions). 

Ali Maher Pasha (Minister of Education). 
Nakhla Motei Pasha (Minister of Agriculture). 
( 2 ) Ismail Sirri Pasha (Minister of Public Works). 

September 13, 1925 

Alv Maher Pasha (Education) was appointed 
Acting Minister of Justice pending the arrival 
of Ahmed Zulfiear Pasha from Rome. 

November 11, 1925 

Ziwer Pasha returned from leave, and resumed 
his appointment ns Prime Minister and 
Minister for Foreign Affairs 


September 13, 192’>. 

(M In the ah*«r,co of Ah mod Ziwer Pasha, Yehia Ibrahim Pasha continued to ret as Acting Prime Minister and 
Acting Minister for Foreign Affair*. 

September 13 , 1925 . 

(*) In the shRenoe of Ismail Sirri Pasha (Public Work*) Nakhla Motei Pasta (Agrieulture) teas neminnted Acting 
Minister of Public Works. 
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November 30, 1925 

Ziwer Pasha took portfolio of Minister of Interior, 
in uddition to Prime Minister and Minister for 
Foreign Affairs. 

Hihui Issa Pasha transferred from Interior and 
appointed Minister of Communications. 

Tewfik Kifaat Pasha transferred from Com¬ 
munications and appointed Minister of Waqfs. 

June 7, 1926 

The Cabinet resigned. 

June 7, 1926 

Adly Yeghen Pasha (Prime Minister and Minister 
of Interior). 

Abdel Khaiek Saroit Pasha (Foreign Affairs). 

Ahmed Zuki Aboul Seoud Pasha (Minister of 
J ustice). 

Mohamed Fathalla Barakat Pasha (Minister of 
Agriculture). 

Morcos Hanna Pasha (Minister of Finance). 

Mohamed Naguib-el-Gharably Pasha (Minister of 
Waqfs). 

Alyel-Cbamsy Effendi (Minister of Education). 

Ahmed Mohamed Khachaba Bey (Minister of 
War and Marine). 

Osman Moharram Bey (Minister of Public 
Works). 

Mohamed Mahmoud Pasha (Minister of Com- 
m unications). 

The Cabinet resigned April 19, 1927. 

Resignation accepted April 21, 1927. 

April 24, 1927 

Ahdel Khaiek Sarwat Pasha (Prime Minister and 
Interior). 

Morcos Hanna Pasha (Foreign Affairs). 

Ahmed Zaki Aboul-Seoud Pasha (Justice). 

Mohamed Fathalla Barakat Pasha (Agriculture). 

Molmmed Mahmoud Pasha (Finance). 

Mohamed Neguib Gharably Pasha (Waqfs). 

Aly Shamsi Pasha (Education). 

Gafaar Wall Pasha (War and Marine). 

Osman Moharram Pasha (Public Works). 

Ahmed Mohamed Khashaba Pasha (Communica¬ 
tions). 

Cabinet resigned March 4, 1928. 

March 18, 1928 

Mustapha-el-Nahas Pasha (Prime Minister and 
Interior). 

Waevf Boutros Ghali Paslia (Foreign Affairs). 

Ahmed Khashaba Pasha (Justice). 

Mohamed Safwat (Agriculture). 

Mohamed Mahmoud Pasha (Finance). 

Aly Shamsi Pasha (Education). 

Wm. Makram Eheid (Communications). 

Mohamed Neguib Gharably Pasha (Waqfs). 

Gaafar Wali Pasha (War and Marine). 

Ibrahim Fahmy Paslia (Public Works). 

June IT, 1928. Mohamed Mahmoud resigned. 
June 19, 1928. Gaafar Wali Pasha resigned. 
June 23, 1928. Khashaba Pasha resigned. 

June 24, 1928. Ibrahim Fahmi designed. 

Following upon the resignations, the Cabinet was 
dismissed by Royal rescript owing to the 
collapse of the coalition on which its mandate 
had been based, June 25, 1928. 

June 27, 1928 

Mohamed Mahmoud Pasha (Prime Minister and 
Interior). 

Dr. Hafez Afifi (Foreign Affairs). 

Ahmed Khashaba Pasha (Justice). 

Ali Maher Pasha (Finance). 

Tbrahirn Fahmy (Public Works). 

Gaafar Wali Pasha (War and Marine) (Acting 
Minister Waqfs). 

Abdul Hamid Suleiman Pasha (Communications). 


Lutfy Bev-el-Said (Education). 

Nakhla-el-Motei Pasha (Agriculture). 

Cabinet resigned October 2. 1929. 

October 4, 1929 

Adly Y'eghen Pasha (Prime Minister and 
Interior). 

Midhat Yeglien Pasha (Foreign Affairs). 

Abdul Rahim Sabry Pasha (Communications). 
Mustaph i Maher Pasha ^Finance). 

Hafez Hassan Pasha (Education). 

Hussein W ass if Pasha (Public Works). 

Hussein Darwish Pasha (Justice). 

Ahmed Ali Pasha (Waqfs). 

Mohamed Aflatoun Pasha (War). 

Wassif Semaika Pasha (Agriculture). 

Cabinet resigned December 31, 1929. 

January 1, 1930 

Mustapha-el-Nahas Pasha (Prime Minister and 
Interior). 

Wassif Ghali Pasha (Foreign Affairs). 

Mahmoud Fahmy-el-Nokrashy (Communications). 
Maitre Wm. Makram Ebeid (Finance). 

Mohamed Buhi-ed-Din Bey Barakat (Education). 
Osman Moharram Pasha (Public Works). 
Mohamed Neguib Gharabli Pasha (Justice). 
Maitre Mahmoud-el-Bassiouni Bey (Waqfs). 
Hassan Hassib Pasha (War). 

Mohamed Safwat Pasha (Agriculture). 

Cabinet resigned June 17, 1930. 

June 20, 1930 

Ismail Sidky Paslia (Prime Minister, Interior and 
Finance). 

Tewfik Rifaat Pasha (War). 

Abdul Fattah Y r ehia Pasha (Justice). 

Hafez Hassan Pasha (Public Works and Agricul¬ 
ture). 

Aly Maher Pasha (Education). 

Tewfik Doss Pasha (Communications). 

Hilmy Issa Pasha (Waqfs). 

Hafez Afifi Pasha (Foreign Affairs). 

July 12, 1930 

Cabinet recast, following Afifi Pasha s appoint¬ 
ment as Egyptian Minister in London, as 
follows: — 

Ismail Sidky Pasha (Prime Minister, Interior 
and Finance). 

Tewfik Rifaat Pasha (War). 

Abdul Fattali Yehia Pasha (Foreign Affairs). 
Hafez Hassan Pasha (Agriculture). 

Aly Maher Pasha (Justice). 

Tew ? fik Doss Pasha (Communications). 

Hilmy Issa Pasha (Waqfs). 

Ibrahim Fahmy Karim Paslia (Public Works). 
Murad Bev Sid Ahmed (Education). 

June 22, 1931 

Cabinet recast (following Rifaat Pasha s election 
ns President of the Chamber of Deputies): — 
Ismail Sidky Paslia (Prime Minister, Interior 
and Finance). 

Ahdel Fattah Yehia Pasha (Foreign Affairs). 
Ahmed Aly Pasha (Waqfs). 

Hafez Ilassan Pasha (Justice). 

Aly Maher Pasha (Justice). 

Tewfik Doss Pasha (Communications). 
Mohamed Hilmy Issa Pasha (Education) 
Ibrahim Fahmy Karim Pasha (Public Works). 
Aly Gamal-ed-Dine Pasha (War). 

January 4, 1933 

Cabinet resigned (over Badari scandal). 

January 4, 1933 

Cahinet formed as follows:— 

Ismail Sidkv Paslia (Prime Minister, Interior 
and Finance). 
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Mohamed Shafik Pasha (Public W orks). 

Ahmed Ali Pasha (Justice; ex-Waqfs). 

Hafez Hassan Paslia (Agriculture). 
Nakhla-el-Motei Pasha (Foreign Affairs). 
Mohamed Hilmy Issa Pasha (Education). 
Ibrahim Fahmy Kerim Pasha (Communica¬ 
tions; ex-Public Works). 

Aly Gamal-ed-Dine Pasha (War). 

Mohamed Mustapha Pasha (Waqfs). 

March 13, 1933 

Recast: — 

Ismail Sidky Pasha (Prime Minister and 
Finance). 

Mahmoud Faluny-el-Keissy Pasha (Interior). 
Mohamed Shafik Pasha (Public Works). 

Ahmed Ali Pasha (Justice). 

Mohamed Allani Pasha (Agriculture). 
Nnkhla-el-Motei Pasha (Foreign Affairs). 
Mohamed Hilmy Issa Pasha (Education). 
Ibrahim Fahmy Karim Paslia (Communica¬ 
tions). 

Aly Gamal-ed-Dine Pasha (W T ar). 
Aly-el-Manzalaoui Bey (Waqfs). 

July 10, 1933 

Nakhla-el-Motei resigned on account of ill-health 
and was replaced by Salit Sarny Bey. 

September 27, 1933 

Cabinet resigned. 

September 27, 1933 

Abdel Fattali Yehia Pasha (Prime Minister and 
Minister for Foreign Affairs). 

Ahmed Aly Paslm (Justice). 

Mohamed Neguib-ei-Gharably Pasha (Waqfs). 
Mollamed Hilmy Issa Pasha (Education). 
Ibrahim Fahmy Karim Pasha (Communications). 
Mahmoud Fahmy-cl-Keissy Paslm (Interior). 

Aly Menzalaoui Bey (Agriculture). 

Salih Sarny Bey (War). 

Abdel Aziin Rashid Pasha (Public Works). 
Hassan Sabry Bey (Finance* 

November 7, 1934 

Cabinet resigned. 

November 14, 1934 

Cabinet's resignation accepted. 

November 15, 1934 

Mohammed Tewfik Nessim Pasha (Prime 
Minister and Minister of Interior). 

Ahmed Abdel Wahab Pasha (Finance). 

Amin Anis Pasha (Justice). 

Kamel Ibrahim Bey (Foreign Affairs and Agricul¬ 
ture). 

Ahdel Aziz Mohamed Bey (Waqfs). 

Ahmed Negib El-IIilali Bey (Education). 

Abdel Megid Omar Bey (Public Works and Com¬ 
munications). 

Mohammed Tew'fik Abdalla Pasha (War and 
Marine). 

January 22, 1936 

Cabinet resigned. 

January 30. 1936 

Cabinet's resignation accepted. 

January 30, 1936 

Ali Maher Paslm (Prime Minister, Minister for 
Foreign Affairs and Minister of Interior). 
Ahmed Ali Pasha (Justice and Waqfs). 

Hafez H assan Pasha (Public Works). 

Mohammed Ali Allouba Pasha (Education). 


Hassan Sabry Bey (Communications and Com¬ 
merce )- 

Ahmed Abdul Wahab Pasha (Finance). 

Sadek Wabba Pasha (Agriculture). 

Lewa Ali Sidky Pasha (W ar and Marine). 

May 9, 1936 

Cabinet resigned. 

May 10. 1936 

Mustapha-el-Nahas Pasha (Prime Minister, 
Interior and Public Health). 

Wacyf Boutros Ghali Pasha (Foreign Affairs). 

Osman Moharram Pasha (Public Works). 

Mohammed Safwat Pasha (Waqfs). 

Makram Ebeid Pasha (Finance), 

Mahmoud Fahiny-el-Nokrashi Pasha (Com¬ 
munications). 

Ahmed Ilamdi Seif-el-Nnsr Pasha (Agriculture). 

Mahmoud Ghaleb Paslm (Justice). 

Aly Falmiy Paslia (War and Marine). 

Abdel Sal a m Fahmy Mohammed Gomaa Pasha 
(Commerce and Industry). 

Aii Zaki Ei-Orahy Paslia (Education). 

July 31, 1937 

Cabinet resigned. 

August 3, 1937 

Mustapba-el-Nalms Pasha (Prime Minister and 
Interior). 

W acyf Boutros Ghali Pasha (Foreign Affairs). 

Osman Moharram Pasha (Public Works). 

Makram Ebeid Pasha (Finance). 

Mahmoud Bassiouni (Waqfs). 

Ahmed Ilamdi Seif-el-Nasr Pasha (War and 
Marine). 

Abdel Salam Fahmv Mohammed Gomaa Pasha 
fCommerce and Industry) and (Education). 

Aii Znki-el-Orabi Pasha (Communications). 

Mohammed Mahmoud Khalil Bey (Agriculture). 

Mohammed Sabri Abu Allam (Justice). 

Abdel Fattah-el-Tawil (Public Health). 

November 17, 1937 

Neguib-el-Hilali Bey appointed Minister of 
Education. 

Ali Hussein Pasha appointed Minister of Waqfs 
(vice Mahmoud Bassiouni, who was appointed 
President of the Senate). 

December 30, 1937 

Cabinet dismissed. 

December 30, 1937 

Mohammed Mahmoud Pasha (Prime Minister 
and Interior). 

Ismail Sidky Paslia (Minister of State with port¬ 
folio of Finance). 

Abdel Fattah Yehia Pasha (Minister of State with 
portfolio of Foreign Affairs). 

Ahmed Mohammed Khashaba Pasha (Justice). 

Abdel Aziz Fahmy Pasha (without portfolio). 

Mohammed Hilmy Issa Pasha (Waqfs). 

Ahmed Loutfy-el-Snyed Pasha (without, port¬ 
folio). 

Mohammed Bahieddine Barakat Bey (Educa¬ 
tion). 

Hassan Sabrv Pasha (Communications). 

Hussein Rifky Pasha (War and Marine). 

Hussein Sirrv Pasha (Public Works). 

Mourad Wahba Pnsha (Agriculture). 

Ahmed Kamel Bey (Commerce). 

Mohammed Hafez Ramadan Bey (without 
portfolio). 

Mohammed Hussein Hcikal Bev (without 
portfolio). 

Mohamed Kamel-cl-Bindari Bev (Hygiene). 
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April 27, 1938 

The Cabinet resigned. 

April 27, 1938 

Cabinet formed as follows: — 

Mobsmed Mahmoud Pasha (Prime Minister 
and Interior). 

Ismail Sidky Pasha (Finance). 

Abdel Fattah Yeliia Pasha (Foreign Affairs). 
Ahmed Moliamed Khnshaba Pasha (Justice). 
Mohamed Hilmy Issa Pasha (Communica¬ 
tions). 

Ahmed Loutfy-ea-Sayed Pasha (State 
Minister). 

Hassan Sabry Pasha (War and Marine). 
Hussein Sirry Pasha (Public Works). 

Mourad Wahba Pasha (Commerce and Industry). 
Ahmed Kamel Pasha (Public Health). 
Mohamed Hussein Heikal Pasha (Education). 
Kashwan Mahfouz Pasha ( Agriculture). 

Sheikh Moustapha Abdel Razek Bey (Waqfs). 

May 14, 1938 

Sidky Pasha (Finauce) resigned. 

May 18, 1938 

Moliamed Mahmoud Pasha took over Finance 
Ministry. 

Ahmeci Loutfy-el-Saved Pasha appointed Minister 
of Interior. 

June 24, 1938 

The Cabinet resigned. 

June 24, 1938 

Cabinet formed as follows: — 

Mohamed Mahmoud Pasha (Prime Minister). 
Abdel Fattah Yeliia Pasha (Foreign Affairs). 
I)r. Ahmed Maher (Finance). 

Ahmed Mohamed Khnshaba Pasha (Justice). 
Mahmoud Fahmy-el-Nokrashy Pasha (Interior). 
II assan Sabry Pasha (War and Marine). 
Mahmoud Glmleb Pasha (Communications). 
Hussein Sirry Pasha (Public Works). 
Mohamed Hussein Heikal Pasha (Education) 
Ttashwan Mahfouz Pasha (Agriculture). 

Sheikh Moustapha Abdel Razek Bey (Waqfs). 
Dr. Hnmed Mahmoud (Public Health). 

Saba Habashy Bey (Commerce and Industry). 

December 13, 1938 

Rashwan Mahfouz Pasha (Agriculture) resigned. 

January 16, 1939 

Hasson Sabry Pasha (War and Marine) resigned. 

January 18, 1939 

Hussein Sirry Pasha appointed Minister of 
Defence. 

Mohamed Kind Bev appointed Minister of Public 
Works and Acting Minister of Agriculture. 

August 18. 1939 

Alv Maher’s Cabinet was formed : — 

w 

Alv Mnher Pasha (Prime Minister, Interior and 
Foreign Affairs). 

Mohamed Ali Allouba Pasha (Parliamentary 
Affairs). 

Mahmoud Falmiy-el-Nokrashy Pasha (Educa¬ 
tion). 

Mahmoud G ha Job Pasha (Communications) 
Hussein Sirri Pasha (Finance). 

Dr. Hamad Mahmoud (Public Health). 

Saha Hnbnshy Bey (Commerce and Industry). 
Abdel Rahman Azzam Bey (Waqfs). 

Malt re Ibrahim Abdel Hadi (Parliamentary 
A ff airs). 


Moustafa Mahinoud-el-Sliorbagui Bey (Justice). 
Abdel Salam-el-Shazli Pasha (Social Affairs). 
Abdel Kawi Ahmed Bey (Public Works). 
Mohammed Saleh Harb Pasha (National 
Defence). 

Mahmoud Tewfik-el-Hefnawi Bey (Agriculture) 

December 20, 1939 

Abdel Rahman Azzam Bey (Waqfs) appointed 
Minister of Social Affairs. 

Abdel Salam-el-Shazli Pasha (Social Affairs) 
appointed Minister of Wakfs. 

June 28, 1940 

Hassan Sabry’s Cabinet was formed: — 

Hassan Sabry Pasha (Prime Minister and 
Foreign Affairs). 

Abdel Hamid Suleiman Pasha (Finance). 
Mohamed Hilmi Issa Pasha (Justice). 
Mahmoud Fahmy-el-Nokrashy Pasha (Interior). 
Mahmoud Fahmy-el-Kaissy Pasha (National 
Defence). 

Salih Sami Bey (Supplies). 

Mahmoud Ghaleb Pasha (Communications). 
Hussein Sirri Pasha (Public Works). 
Mohammed Hafez Ramadan Pasha (Social 
Affairs). 

Mohammed Hussein Heykal Pasha (Eduoa 
lion). 

Sheikh Moustafa Abdel Ua/.ek Bey (Waqfs). 
Maitre Ibrahim Abdel Hadi (Commerce and 
Industry). 

Ahmed Abdel Glmffar Bey (Agriculture). 
Maitre Ali Ayoub (State Minister). 

Maitre Abdel Megid Ibrahim Saleh (State 
Ministt r). 

Ah Ibrahim Pasha (Public Health). 

September 2, 1940 

Hassan Sabry Pasha (Prime Minister and Foreign 
Affairs) was appointed Minister of Interior 
while retaining the portfolio of Foreign Affairs. 
Abdel Hamid Suleiman Pasha (Finance) 
appointed State Minister 
Mahmoud Fahmy-el-Nokrashy Pasha (Interior) 
appointed Minister of Finance. 

September 21, 1940 

Mahmoud Fahmy-el-Nokrashy Pasha, Mahmoud 
Ghaleb Pasha. Maitre Ibrahim Abdel Hadi, 
and Maitre Ali Ayoub, resigned. 

Abdel Hamid Suleiman Pasha (State Minister) 
appointed Minister of Finance. 

Hussein Sirry Pasha (Public Works) was 
appointed Minister of Communications, while 
retaining the portfolio of Public Works. 

Salih Sami Bey (Supplies) appointed Minister 
of Commerce and Industry. 

Maitre Abdel Megid Ibrahim Saleh (State 
Minister) appointed Minister of Supplies. 

November 15, 1940 

Hussein Sirri’s Cabinet was formed: — 

Hussein Sirri Pasha (Prime Minister, Interior 
and Foreign Affairs). 

Mohamed Hilmi Issa Pasha (Justice). 

Salih Sami Bey (Commerce and Industry). 
Mohammed Hussein Heykal Pnshn (Educa¬ 
tion). 

Sheikh Moustafa Abdel Razek Bev (Waqfs). 
Abdel Kawi Ahmed Bey (Public Works). 

Ahmed Abdel Glmffar Bey ( Agriculture). 

Maitre Abdel Megid Ibrahim Saleh (Com¬ 
munications and Supplies). 

Dr, Ali Ibrahim Pnshn (Public Health). 

Hassan Sadek Bey (Finance). 
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Mohammed Abdel Galil Samra Bey (Social 
Affair 8). 

Younis Saleh Pasha (National Defence). 

December 5, 1940 

Abdel Hamid Badawi Pasha (President of the 
State Legal Department) appointed Minister 
of Finance. 

Hassan Sadek Bey (Finance) appointed Minister 
of National Defence. 

June 26, 1941 

Salih Sami Pasha (Commerce and Industry) 
appointed Minister for Foreign Affairs. 
Rashwan Mahfouz Pasha appointed Minister of 
Commerce and Industry. 

Mohammed Abdel Galil Samra Pasha (Social 
Affairs) appointed Minister of Supplies. 

Maitre Ibrahim Dessouki Abaza appointed 
Minister of Social Affairs. 

July 31, 1941 

Ahmed .Mohamed Khashaba Pasha appointed 
Minister of Communications. 

Mahmoud Ghaleb Pasha appointed Minister of 
Justice. 

Dr. Hamed Mahmoud appointed Minister of 
Health. 

Maitre Ibrahim Abdel Hadi appointed Minister 
of Public Works. 

Abdel Kawi Ahmed Pasha appointed Minister of 
Civil Defence. 

Mohamed Ragheb Attiya Bey appointed Minister 
of Agriculture. 

Dr. Abdel Rahman Omar Bey appointed Minister 
of Commerce and Industry. 

Maitre Mohamed Hamid Gouda appointed 
Mmistcr of Supplies 

February 6, 1942 

Naims Paslm’s Cabinet was formed: — 

Mustapha-el- Naims Pasha (Prime Minister, 
Interior and Foreign Affairs). 

Osman Moharram Pasha (Public Works). 
Mnkruni Ebeid Pasha (Finance). 

Ahmed Neguib-el-lUlali Pasha (Education). 
Ferik Ahmed llnmdi Seif-al-Nasr Pasha 
(National Defence). 

Abdel Saiatn Fahmy Mohamed Gomaa Pasha 
(Agriculture). 

Ali Zaki-el-Orabi Pasha (Communications). 
Mohamed Sabry Abu Alnm Pasha (Justice). 
Abdel Fnttah-el-Tnwi! Pasha (Public Health). 
Ali Hussein Paslm (Waqfs). 

Kamel Sidky Pasha (Commerce and Industry). 

May 14, 1942 

Abdel Fattah-el-Tnwil Pasha appointed Minister 
of Communications. 

Mohamed Abdel Iladi-el-Guindi Bey appointed 
Minister of Waqfs. 

Maitre Abdel Hamid Abdel Halt appointed 
Minister of Social Affairs. 

Maitre Mustnpha Nosrnt appointed Minister of 
Civil Defence. 

Dr. Abdel Wabcd-f 1-WakiI Bey appointed 
Minister of Public. Health. 

May 26, 1942 

Kamel Sidkv Pnshn appointed Minister of 
Finance. 

Mohamed Fuad Sirac-ed-Din Pasha appointed 
Minister of Agriculture. 

Maitre Mahmoud Solimnn Ghannam appointed 
Minister of Commerce and Industry. 


June 2, 1943 

Mohammed Fuad Sirag-ed-Din Pasha appointed 
Minister of Interior and Acting Minister of 
Social Affairs. 

Maitre Mustapha Nosrat appointed Minister of 
Agriculture. 

Amin Osman Pasha appointed Minister of 
Finance. 

Maitre Abdel Hamid Abdel llakk appointed 
Minister of Waqfs. 

Fahmy Hanna \\ issa Bey appointed Minister of 
Civil Defence. 

October 8, 1944 

Nahas Pasha s Cabinet dismissed. 

October 9, 1944 

Ahmed Maher Pasha’s Cabinet formed : — 

Dr. Ahmed Maher Pasha (Prime Minister and 
Minister of Interior). 

Makram Ebeid Pasha (Finance). 

Mahmoud Fahiny-el-Nokrashi Pasha (Foreign 
Affairs). 

Mahmoud Ghaleb Pasha (Public Works). 

Hafez Ramadan Pasha (Justice). 

Mohamed Hussein Heikal Pasha (Education 
and Social Affairs). 

Sheikh Mustapha Abdel Razek Pasha (Waqfs' 
Maitre Ibrahim Abdul Hadi (Public Healthy 
Ahmed Abdul Ghaffar Pasha (Agriculture). 
Maitre Ibrahim Dessouki Abaza (Communica¬ 
tions). 

Taha Mohamed Abdel Wahhab-el-Sebai Bey 
(Supply). 

Ragheb Hanna Bey (Commerce and Industry). 
Maitre el-Sayed Selim (National Defence). 

January 15, 1945 

Ahmed Maher Paslm’s Cabinet resigned following 
general elections and was re-formed: — 

Kugheb Hanna Bev (Minister without Port¬ 
folio). 

Hr. Abdel Razzak Ahmed-el-Sanhouri Bev 
(Education). 

Hefni Mahmoud Bey (Commerce and 
Industry). 

Abdel Meguid Badr Bey (Social Affairs). 

February 25, 1945 

Nokrnshi Pasha’s Cabinet formed: — 

Mahmoud Fahmy-el-Nokrashi Pasha (Prime 
Minister, Interior and Foreign Affairs). 
Other Ministers retained portfolios held under 
Ahmed Maher Pasha. 

March 8, 1945 

Abdul Hamid Bedawi Pasha appointed Minister 
for Foreign Affairs. 

November 27, 1945 

Ragheb Hanna Pasha (Minister of State) died. 

December 7, 1945 

Mohammed Hafez Ramadan Pasha (Minister of 
Justice) resigned. 

December 27, 1945 

Mustapha Abdel Razek Pasha (Minister of 
Waqfs) resigned. 

February' 15. 1946 

Nokrashi Pasha’s Cabinet resigned. 

February 17, 1946 

Ismail Sidkv Pasha's Cabinet formed: — 

Ismail Sidkv Pasha (Prime Minister. Finance 
and Interior). 

Ahmed Lutfi el Saved Pasha (Foreign Affairs). 






















Saba Habashi Bey (Supplies and Commerce 
and Industry). 

Abdel Kavvi Ahmed Pasha (Public Works). 
Mohamed Abdel Galil Samra Puslia (Social 
Affairs). 

Ibrahim Dessouki Abaza Pasha (Waqfs). 

Hifm Mahmoud Pasha (Communications). 
Lew* Ahmed Attiya Pasiia (National Defence). 
Mohammed Kamel Moursi Pasha (Justice). 
Mohammed Hassan el Ashmawi Pasha (Edu¬ 
cation). 

Hussein Enan Pasha (Agriculture). 

Dr. Soliman Azmi Pasha (Public Health). 

June 30, 1946 

Abdel Kalunan Al Biali Bey appointed Minister 
of Finance 

September 12, 1946 

Ismail Sidky Pasha s Cabinet re-formed : — 

Ismail Sidky Pasha (Prime Minister and 
Minister of the Interior). 

Ahmed Lufti el Sayed Pasha ice-Preinier). 
Abdel Kawi Ahmed Pasha (Public Works). 
Mohammed Hassan el Ashmawi Pasha (Educa¬ 
tion). 

Hussein Enan Pasha (Agriculture). 

Maitre Abdel Rahman el Biali (Finance). 

Saba Iiabashi Pasha (Commerce and Industry). 
Mohamed Abdel Galil Samra Pasha (Minister o£ 
State). 

Ibrahim Dessouki Abaza Pasha (Waqfs). 

Hifni Mahmoud Pasha (Communications). 

Lews Ahmed Attiya Pasha (National Defence). 
Ibrahim Abdel Hadi Pasha (Foreign Affairs). 
Abdel Meguid Badr Pasha (Social Affairs). 
Mahmoud Hassan Pasha (Justice). 

Dr. Abdel Razzak Ahmed el Sanhouri Pasha 
(Minister of State). 

October 6, 1946 

Ahmed Lufti el Sayed Pasha (Vice-Premier) and 
Saba Habashi Pasha (Commerce and Industry) 
resigned. 

November 11, 1946 

Mohamed Abdel Galil Samra Pasha (Minister of 
State) resigned. 

Salih Sami Pasha appointed Minister of Com¬ 
merce and Industry. 

Ahmed Abdel Ghaffar Pasha appointed Minister of 
State. 

December 8, 1946 

Ismail Sidky Pasha’s Cabinet resigned. 

Nokrashi Pasha’s Cabinet formed:— 

Mahmoud Fahmy el Nokrashi Pasha (Prime 
Minister, Interior and Foreign Affairs). 
Ahmed Mohamed Khashaba Pasha (Justice). 
Ibrahim Abdel Hadi Paslm (Finance). 

Ahmed Abdel Ghaffar Pasha (Agriculture). 
Abdel Meguid Ibrahim Saleh Pasha (Public 
Works). 

Ibrahim Dessuki Abaza Pasha (Communica¬ 
tions). 

Dr. Abdel Razzak Ahmed el Sanhouri Pasha 
(Education). 

Abdel Meguid Badr Paslm (Commerce and 
Industry). 

wa Ahmed Attiya Pasha (National Defence). 
Mahmoud Hassan Pasha (Social Affairs). 

Dr. Neguib Tskandar Paslm (Public Health). 

February 18. 1947 

Ibrahim Abdel Hadi Pasha resigned. 

Abdd Meguid Badr Pasha appointed Minister of 

Finance. ^ 

Mannlouh Riaz Bey appointed Minister of Com¬ 
merce and Industry. 


March 3, 1947 

Maitre Ali Abdel Razek appointed Minister of 
Waqfs. 




November 19, 1947 

Abdel Meguid Badr Pasha and Lewa Ahmed 
Attiva Paslm resigned. 

Nokrashi Pasha (Prime Minister) took over 
Ministry of Finance and relinquished Ministry 
for Foreign Affairs. 

Ahmed Khashaba Pasha appointed Minister for 
Foreign Affairs. 

Mahmoud Hassan Pasha appointed Minister of 
State without Portfolio. 

Farik Mohamed Haider Pasha appointed Minister 
of Defence. 

Ahmed Moursi Badr Bey appointed Minister of 
J ust ice. 

Galal Fuhim Pttsha appointed Minister of Social 
Affairs. 


July 2, 1948 

Abdel Meguid Ibrahim Saleh Pasha resigned from 
Ministry of Public Works. 


December 16, 1948 

Riad Abdel Aziz Seif el Nasr Bey appointed 
Minister of Public Works. 

December 28, 1948 

Ibrahim Abdel Hadi Pasha a Cabinet formed: — 

Ibrahim Abdel Hadi Pasha (Prime Minister, 
Minister of Interior and Finance). 

Ahmed Abdel Ghaffar Pasha (Public Works). 
Ibrahim Dessouki Abaza Pasha (Foreign 
Affairs). 

Abdel Hamid Abdel Hakk Bey (Supply). 
Taha Abdel Wahhab El Sebai Pasha (Minister 
of State). 

Abdel Razak el Sanhoury Pasha (Education). 
Mahmoud Hassan Pasha (Minister of State). 
Neguib Iskandar Paslm (Public Health). 
Mamdouh Riad Bey (Commerce and Industry). 
Ali Abdel Razek Pasha (Wakfs). 

Farik Mohamed Haidar Paslm (War and 
Marine). 

Galal Fahim Pasha (Social Affairs). 

Ahmed Moursi Badr Bey (Justice). 

Riad Abdel Aziz Seif el Nasr Bey (Communi¬ 
cations). 

Abbas Abu Hussein Paslm (Agriculture). 
Mustafa Marei Bey (Minister of State). 


December 30, 1948 

Molmmed Zaki Ali Pasha appointed Minister of 
State. 


January 15, 1949 

Hussein Fahmy Bey appointed Minister of 
Finance. 

March 1, 1949 

Ahmed Khashaba Pasha appointed Minister for 
Foreign Affairs. 

Ibrahim Dessouki Abaza Pasha appointed Minister 
of Communications. 

Ahmed Abdel Ghaffar Pasha appointed Minister 
of Public Works. 

Ali Ayoub Bey appointed Minister of Education. 

Maitro Abdel Aziz Soufani appointed Minister of 
State. 

Dr. Abdel Razak el Sanhoury Pasha and Riad 
Abdel Aziz Seif el Nasr Bey resigned from the 
Cabinet. 
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SOCIAL WELFARE IN EGYPT 

Sir K. Campbell to Mr. Benin. (Received '29th April) 


(No. 222) Cairo, 

fell’, 16M April, 1949. 

1 have the honour to refer to your tele¬ 
gram No. 515 of 15th March about the 
Egyptiau programme of social development 
and to transmit herewith a memorandum 
prepared by Mr. Audsley, labour counsellor 
of this embassy, in which he summarises 
the state of social welfare schemes in 
Egypt, and otters some suggestions of what 
Amr Pasha may have had in mind in his 
conversation with you reported in your 
despatch No. 150 of 2nd March. Almost 
any ministerial pronouncement nowadays 
makes some reference to plans for social and 
economic advancement, and a number of 
specific development projects are being 
discussed. 

2. Representatives of the International 
Bank of Reconstruction, who have just 
visited Egypt, were primarily interested in 
an irrigation project for Qena province 
which the Egyptian Government hopes the 
bank will finance. Press reports, however, 
state that before leaving Egypt. Mr. 
Garner, vice-president of the International 
Bank, said that the Egyptian Government 
had not formulated precise demands, but 
had asked the bank to study a general pro¬ 
ject covering the increase of the cultivable 
area and the development of new resources 
which would help to raise the standard of 
life of the population. A recommendation 
about the loan would be made after the 
Technical Committee of the bank had 
visited Egypt to examine such detailed 
projects as might be submitted to it. 

3. For a variety of reasons, there has 
been a rising tide of talk about social and 
economic advancement in the past few 
months. Abdel Hadi Pasha is personally 
genuinely interested in and anxious for 
such advancement. But it has also been a 
deliberate policy of his Government to 
divert public attention away from Egypt’s 
foreign relations to internal policy. A 
reason for the unpopularity of the Palestine 
war was the belief that its cost was delaying 
social reforms, and this argument was used 
to cover Egypt’s failure and withdrawal. 
The reference to the economic advancement 
of Middle Eastern peoples in your speech 
of 20th January and President Truman’s 
“ fourth point ” helped to swell the tide. 
No lxmes were made about Egypt’s place 
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in ihe category of ‘' backward countries 
in tins context, and there was some rather 
petulant complaint, in which the Prime 
Minister himself took part, that Egyptian 
participation in the benefits of Marshall 
Aid had so long been withheld. Other fac¬ 
tors have been extravagant accounts of the 
economic future opened up to Egypt by the 
discovery of oil in Sinai; extensive specula¬ 
tion about the Lake Victoria and other Nile 
Waters schemes; and the parochial enthu¬ 
siasm generated by the Egyptian Agri¬ 
cultural and Industrial Exhibition now 
being held in Cairo. Finally, as was 
reported in my telegram No. 379 of 12th 
March. Egypt’s need of hard currencies to 
finance her social programme has been one 
of the major publicity themes during the 
sterling balance discussions. 

4. The cumulative result of all this has 
been that the subject of “ raising the 
standard of life ” is, as Mr. Audsley says, 
very much in the air; and in his memor¬ 
andum he has attempted to estimate what 
there is of a concrete programme and energy 
behind this. His estimate will not. I fear, 
provide material for any crushing answer 
to criticisms of Egypt’s internal policy. 
The weight of evidence is. however, against 
any more sanguine picture; and the history 
of the “ Five-Year Plan to end Poverty, 
Ignorance and Disease.” which Sidky 
Pasha proclaimed in 1946, shows that any 
paper plan drawn up by the Egyptian 
Government must be treated with the same 
cautious scepticism which the Egyptian 
public has learned to adopt. The State 
Audit has made scathing reports on the 
financial control exercised by Government 
departments over money actually voted. 

5. Egypt’s fundamental economic pro¬ 
blem is agrarian; the problem of a peasant 
population of 15 million whose numbers 
are constantly increasing and whose 
standard of living has been declining in 
recent years. Irrigation schemes are a long¬ 
term and partial solution; the rural wel¬ 
fare services are palliatives; but the first 
essential of any general improvement in 
the standard of life is a radical agrarian 
reform which will involve a major redis¬ 
tribution of wealth. There is no immediate 
prospect of Egyptian landowners accepting 
such a reform or of any Egyptian Govern¬ 
ment he'n<i sufficiently independent of them 
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to impose it. However, Mustafa Marei 
Bey, Minister of State, is at present 
studying projects which have been lying 
dormant in various ministries and which, 
if carried out, would help to raise the 
standard of living of the fellahin. 

6. But the picture should not be painted 
in too sombre colours. It would be a mis¬ 
take to regard the Government’s interest 
in social and economic advancement as a 
mere political opportunism, and even on 
this ground it is not likely that they will 
be able to avoid delivering at least some of 
the goods. The new -i progressive tax.’ 
which has at last passed into law, is an 
acceptance of the principle of a higher rate 
of direct taxation on the larger incomes; 
and at the same time there is a healthy in¬ 
sistence on the importance of economic 
development rather than mere welfare. 
There are signs, too. that the public is no 
longer ready to be fobbed off by blaming 
the British, and even the popular 
Nationalist writer, Fikri Abaza Pasha, has 
recently pointed out that, although Egyp¬ 
tians used to blame the British for paraly¬ 
sing reforms and obstructing progress in 
order to prolong their domination, there 
have now been national governments in 
Egypt for twenty-four years which have 
failed to tackle her internal problems 
effectively. 

7. The Information Department of this 
embassy have undertaken a campaign of 
education in social reform and they believe 

V 

that the climate of public opinion generally 
has become much more favourable in recent 
months. 1 enclose a note written by the 
Social Welfare Section of the Information 
Department which describes the co-opera¬ 
tion of voluntary organisations with 
Government departments in social work. 
This is symptomatic of the development, on 
however small a scale (and it is still a very 
small scale) of what has hitherto been 
almost entirely absent from Egyptian life, 
namely, a public opinion responsive to the 
call of social service and with a clearer idea 
of what it entails. 

8. What has been done completely outside 
the Government sphere is worthy of more 
attention. Our letter No. 418/3/49 of 
16th February enclosed reports by Dr. 
Pridie on the admirable medical and social 
welfare institutions of the industrial centre 
at Mehallah al Kubra and the Anglo- 
American Oil Company installations at Ras 
Ghnreb. These represent actual achieve¬ 
ments; and although a few model factories 
will not make K.gypt a welfare State, they 
are a demonstration to Egyptians, and to 


their critics, of what can be done, even in 

Egypt- 

9. Most of the subjects mentioned in 
Mr. Audsley’s present note have been 
covered at greater length in his annual 
report for 1948. which I hope to send you 
very shortly. 

10. I am sending a copy of this despatch 
to British Middle East Office, whom I have 
not been able to consult owing to the absence 
in London of the competent staff at the 
present time. 

I have, &c. 

RONALD CAMPBELL. 


Enclosure 1 in No. 12 

Mote by Labour Counsellor 

It is extremely difficult (1) to relate 
ministerial pronouncements to any pub¬ 
lished programme, (2) even where there is a 
published programme to foretell when it is 
likely to reach the stage of legislation or a 
financial vote, and (3) to estimate the energy 
and efficiency which will be applied in the 
administration to any measures introduced. 

2. In his despatch No. 711 of 5th June, 
1946, his Excellency the ambassador 
reported on the announcement of a cam¬ 
paign against disease, poverty and ignor¬ 
ance. This is the nearest approach there 
has l>een to a co-ordinated plan. The scep¬ 
ticism expressed at the time as to the way 
in which it would be executed has been 
largely justified. Progress has been made 
with the Social Centres, of which 111 are 
now completed, and the Agricultural Units 
of which 25 have been created. In other 
directions there is little evidence of im¬ 
provement and departments have not even 
fully spent the amounts allotted to them 
in the budget for this campaign. 

3. The present programme, as far as it 
has been formulated at all precisely, seems 
to be a continuation of the previous plans 
with new emphasis on Land Distribution 
and Housing. 

4. Land Distribution .—A Bill which has 
reached the committee stage at the Senate, 
provides that any state-owned agricultural 
land which has been reclaimed should not be 
sold to landowners, but should go in plots 
of three to four acres complete with a house 
either to landless fellahin or to landless 
diplomcs of the agricultural schools with 
interest-free loans repayable over thirty 
years to buy implements, seed and beasts- 
A distribution of 3,000 acres in Gharbin 
on these lines was actually made in March 
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1948, allegedly as a result of King Farouk’s 
personal intervention. Names were picked 
out of a hat and the King distributed the 
title deeds. It can be accepted that this 
is now a firm item of Government policy, 
but any enthusiasm must be tempered by 
the fact that no land is being reclaimed in 
Upper Egypt. However, we have been 
assured that land reclamation schemes have 
priority, and that between 20.000 and 
50,000 acres can be turned over each year. 
There is a danger that this measure, 
although genuine in conception, may be 
exaggerated for purposes of political 
propaganda. 

5. Housing .—A ministerial committee is 
now sitting to discuss a report prepared by 
the Ministry of Social Affairs. This pro¬ 
poses a ten-year plan costing £E.16 million 
a year to l>e raised by a public loan to pro¬ 
vide 40.000 dwellings a year in the towns 
and 100,000 on the land. The rent of the 
town dwellings should not exceed £E.4 a 
month and priority would be given to those 
with incomes of less than £E.9 a month. 
Where possible new housing estates should 
be built on state-owned land; all possible 
methods of carrying out the plan should 
be used, such as a special building corpora¬ 
tion with fixed interest rates, formation of 
co-operative building societies, assistance to 
industrial companies prepared to build 
housing for their workers. Little serious 
consideration seems to have been given 
hitherto to the availability of materials or 
labour or to the question of the control of 
the luxury building which has been so 
evident in Egypt in the last two years, but 
we are assured that large quantities of iron, 
steel and timber are now being purchased 
from abroad. While there is little proba¬ 
bility of the programme reaching the figures 
stated, it is satisfying that housing has at 
last become a subject of public policy, and 
it seems that the provision of finance, at any 
rate, is not to be allowed to be an obstacle 
to any measures which are practicable from 
other aspects. The Prime Minister has 
declared his personal interest in this 
problem. 

Amr Pasha mav also have had the 

% 

following in mind :— 

6. Social Insurance .—This formed part 
of the plans initiated in 1946. In January 
1947 two I.L.O. experts elaborated an 
actuarially possible scheme giving at first 
pensions insurance and later sickness benefit 
to industrial and commercial workers in 
the most highly-developed areas in Egypt. 
The Government has continually promised 
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to bring in this scheme, and a final version 
of a Bill was approved by the Higher 
Labour Council at the end of 1948, but the 
project has again been shelved by the 
Under-Secretary of State at the Ministry 
of Social Affairs who wishes to investigate 
the possibility of a universal non-contribu¬ 
tory pensions scheme paid from the national 
exchequer. We have continually empha¬ 
sised that the success of any scheme is 
dependent on efficient administration, and 
before the project was shelved, had 
arranged for four men to go to England 
for up to six months' training with the 
Ministry of National Insurance. An inter- 
esting sidelight is that the Higher Labour 
Council found it necessary, in order to 

If * 

keep the scheme out of politics and the 
doldrums of Egyptian Government Service 
to recommend that it should be run bv an 

t 

autonomous board. 

7. Industrial IE el fa re .—There has lieen 
striking progress in this field recently, but 
chiefly owing to the initiative of the bigger 
employers, some of whom have preferred 
to apply their profits in this field instead of 
having them taken in Excess Profits Tax. 
Employers are finding that it is generally 
in their own interest to provide welfare 
services which help to give them a more 
settled labour force. The Government is 
attempting to encourage this movement, 
even to the extent of wishing to impose on 
employers services which should be a 
Government responsibility, e.g., housing, 
medical services, transport; but they can 
scarcely take credit for what has already 
been done bv industry. 

If %* 

8. Rural Welfare .—Since 1945 there 
have been proposals to improve certain 
obligations on land-owners for the pro¬ 
vision of social and health services for their 
workers and tenants. Legislation was 
promised in the speech from the throne in 
November 1947 but has not yet been passed. 

9. Land Reform .—The Ministry of 
Social Affairs have had on their own files 
for some years two associated plans (1) to 
control land rent by fixing a maximum 
which is quoted variously as twelve, four¬ 
teen of fifteen times the land-tax (2) to fix 
minimum agricultural wages at a subsist¬ 
ence level to be determined by local com¬ 
mittees. These two plans are inter¬ 
dependent and are necessary to prevent the 
landowners from escaping the effects of 
reform, by transferring the working of the 
land from tenants to themselves, or vice 
versa. The Ministry think the time is 
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opportune to revive these projects, and 
expect less opposition from land-owning 
interests in Parliament than there would 
have been, say, two years ago. 

10. Co-operation. —For three years the 
Government has had a plan for the creation 
of a co-operative bank, but it has not yet 
come into existence. The present proposal 
is that the Agricultural Credit Bank should 
be expanded so that it can finance co-opera¬ 
tive societies, but this bank is not truly 
co-operative, but only a modified form of 
joint-stock bank. 

11. Labour Policy .—After a considerable 
spate of legislation since 1942 the general 
feeling is that, enough has been done for 
industrial and commercial workers for the 
time being; as far as any wage policy can 
be said to exist, it is that wages should be 
raised by prosperous firms; no attempt is 
made to raise the standard of wages gen¬ 
erally in small concerns or to improve the 
enforcement of existing labour legislation. 
There is no constructive work in the way 
of employment service, vocational guidance, 
training, rehabilitation of man-power 
planning; the Labour Department works 

almost entirely without statistics. 

* 

12. Trade Unions .—The Government 
have supported individual trade unions 
particularly in disputes against foreign 
employers; but they have shown no desire 
to encourage the formation of a responsible 
national trade union movement; federations 
and confederations are still opposed. The 
only Government plans that exist are for 
the development of the welfare side of 
union activities; the Ministry of Social 
Affairs hope to form a trade union advisory 
branch to help unions (whose officials are in 
many cases scarcely literate and know little 
of office procedure) in administration; 
dependent on this is a proposal for which 
finance has yet to l>e agreed that the Govern¬ 
ment should subsidise the unions in the 
provision of clinics, sickness benefits, &c. 
There is some hope in this proposal if the 
right advisory staff can be found, but the 
way in which the present fund for reward¬ 
ing efficient trade unions is administered 
does not encourage trade unionists to expect 
too much. 

Iff. The general picture is therefore of 
a good deal of unco-ordinated thought and 
discussion, some realistic and some unreal¬ 
istic. The desire to raise the standard of 
living is in the air, and all the leading 
personalities of Egypt at least lip service 
to it; their declaration mav often be more 
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genuine than one would expect, although 


occasionally they are married by an admis¬ 
sion that reform is only conceived as defence 
against communism; it is the realisation of 
this general desire that Egypt fails. 

14. The co-ordinated knowledge of eco¬ 
nomic and sociological factors is lacking, 
anil the absence of an exact scientific, 
mathematical outlook makes any planning 
unrealistic and above all there is a lack 
of drive and energy. Too much energy is 
dissipated in emotional problems of the 
Sudan. Palestine, relations with Great 
Britain and political animosities. The 
post of Minister of Social Affairs since its 
creation has never been filled bv a strong 
personality; its occupant is normally chosen 
only to keep the balance between parties. 
The most promising factor at present is in 
the personality of the permanent head of 
the Ministry of Social Affairs, Dr. Ahmed 
Hussein Bey, a young and energetic civil 
servant who has had rapid promotion from 
the Fellah Department; he is unaffected by 
political prejudices and has a great admira¬ 
tion for British and particularly Scandina- 
vien social achievements; given time and 
increased confidence, he may be able to push 
some of the above measures through al¬ 
though he cannot do anything about the 
poor average quality of the junior officials 
on w'hom he has to depend. 

15. None of these proposals appear to 
call for any large sums of foreign currency 
with the possible exception of the demand 
for timber for a housing programme; and 
until Ministries spend the modest amounts 
alreadv voted to them for these various 
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projects social needs can scarcely be 
advanced as an argument for more foreign 
currency ; with future plans for irrigation, 
drainage, roads and industrial development 
it mav be a different storv. 


Enclosure 2 in No. 12 

Social Welfare Activity of the Egyptian 

Government 

The Social Welfare Information Officers 
have no concrete evidence of any new overall 
programme of social development being 
undertaken by the Egyptian Government, 
although there have been such statements 
as that of the Minister of Social Affairs 
who, three weeks ago. declared that his 
Government would soon launch plans for 
Social Welfare that would ensure greater 
stability in the country. 
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This does not mean, however, that pro¬ 
gress in Social Reform is at a standstill. 
There is a recognisable quickening of 
interest in Social Welfare questions 
amongst educated Egyptians, rich and poor, 
particularly of the growing middle-class, 
which is having its effect and has resulted 
in progress in projects already started both 
by Government Departments and voluntary 
organisations. 

As a result of a visit of the Cairo Juvenile 
Court Judge to the United Kingdom at the 
invitation of the British Council, and his 
report to the Ministry of Justice, a Bill is 
now before the Egyptian Parliament to deal 
with Juvenile Delinquency and Vagrancy, 
and a committee is working on the details 
of setting up a Probation Service, initially 
in Cairo, Alexandria and, perhaps, Port 
Said, adapted from the British model. The 
abolition of licensed prostitution has re¬ 
cently been declared and the Ministry of 
Social Affairs is supervising the rehabilita¬ 
tion of registered prostitutes. 

Three nominees are being sent to the 
United Kingdom by the Ministry of Justice 
on a British Council course in juvenile 
delinquency in May. and the Ministry of 
Social Affairs is seeking credits to send 
other Social Welfare Missions. 

The Director-General of the five 
Teaching Hospitals, which are under the 
direction of the Ministry of Public Health, 
is seeking our collaboration in setting up 
an Almoners’ Service. 

The Fellah Department of the Ministry 
of Social Affairs has an active director- 
general. and the Village Social Centres 
have been increased from eighty-one to 111 
over a period of a year. The L nder-Secre- 
tary of the Ministry is able and active, but 
he has more to do than he can cope with, 
particularly since the post of Assistant 
Under-Secretary has been kept vacant for 
several months. Encouragement to greater 
efforts and increased development of the 
work of the Ministry is hindered by an 


inactive and ignorant (at any rate as 
regards social welfare) Minister. 

The Social Assistance Department of 
the Ministry has a director-general who is 
due to retire verv shortly, and his successor 
will probably be more active. A section of 
this Department is responsible for regis- 
ering voluntary societies, of which there 
are now over 3,000 on the books. The head 
of the section is a very capable and active 
woman who is also responsible for granting 
subsidies to welfare organisations which 
are often considerable. Through such 
subsidies the Ministry can greatly influence 
and encourage voluntary work. 

The Ministries of Health and Education 
also have welfare schemes in their respec¬ 
tive spheres which are making headway, 
even if they proceed somewhat patchily and 
jerkily. 

There is no doubt that lack of co-opera¬ 
tion of effort and co-operation generally 
between Ministries, Government Depart¬ 
ments and voluntary organisations mini¬ 
mises the effect of the efforts which are 
being made, and evidence tends to show 
that the drive comes from below; at the 
same time the projects which are being 
carried out provide essential experience 
without which an integrated plan of eco¬ 
nomic and social reform cannot well be 
made, and it might well be a mistake to 
force the p; of development too much. 

An earnc i f the Government’s good 
intentions might be the appointment of a 
more go ahead Minister of Social Affairs. 
Perhaps it is worth mentioning that the 
Minister of Finance took a very practical 
interest in welfare whilst he was a director 
of the Salt and Soda Company in 
Alexandria 

At the moment, the most that can be said 
is that there are signs of increased interest 
in Social Reform by the new Government, 
which the next few months will show 
either to lie a question of a “ new broom,” 
or real practical determination. 
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EGYPT: ANNUAL REVIEW FOR 1947 

Sir R. Campbell to Mr. Benin, (Received 4 th May) 


(No. 229. Confidential) Cairo, 

Sir, 20tA April, 1949. 

1 have the honour to transmit to you 
herewith a review of political events in 
Egypt during the year 1947. with an 
appendix concerning financial and economic 
matters. 

2. I am indebted to Mr. C. F. R. Barclav 

V 

for the preparation of this review, which 
was delayed for reasons explained in 
semi-official correspondence ending with 
Mr. McDermott's letter to Mr. Speaight 
of 14th Julv, 1948. 

3. I am sending a copy of this despatch 
to the British Middle East Office. 

I have, &c. 

RONALD CAMPBELL. 


Enclosure in No. 13 

The year 1947 must be recorded as a 
period of general and steady deterioration 
in the affairs of Egypt both at home and 
abroad. The stubborn personality of 
Nokrashy Pasha, Prime Minister, Minister 
for the Interior and for most of the time 
Minister for Foreign Affairs, dominated 
the political scene throughout the year. 
His Government, formed of an uneasy 
coalition, and representative of only a 
minority of politically-minded Egyptians, 
remained continuously dependent on Palace 
support, the alliance being based for the 
most part on the common interest in keep¬ 
ing the Wafd in the wilderness. With this 
support, and a policy of short-sighted 
opportunism, it succeeded, despite frequent 
rumours of its impending fall, in surviving 
a long series of set-backs—the early rupture 
of direct Anglo- Egyptian negotiations for 
a new treaty; the months of party bickering 
and increasing internal disorder which pre¬ 
ceded the submission of the Egy ptian case 
to the Security Council of the United 
Nations Organisation; the failure of 
Egyptian hopes which there resulted and 
finally the anti-climax of the late autumn, 
when all classes complained ineffectively of 
the Administration, and no secret was made 
of the general unpopularity of the Palace- 
Nokrashv regime. 


Foreign Affairs 

2. The Anglo- Egypti an dispute over the 
two uncompromising and so far inseparable 
Egyptian demands for the evacuation of 
British troops from Egypt and for undis¬ 
puted sovereign rights in the Sudan, took 
pride of place in the field of foreign rela¬ 
tions during the greater part of the period 
under review. The New Year found 
unpromising negotiations dragging on 
between the British and Egyptian Govern¬ 
ments for a revised treaty. It was the 
Sudan issue once again which doomed them 
to an early failure. His Majesty's 
Ambassador had already, in long conversa¬ 
tions with Nokrashy Pasha, explored the 
possibilities of finding some compromise of 
a nature to safeguard the right of the 
Sudanese to develop towards self-govern¬ 
ment and. if they wished it, independence. 
No likelihood had emerged, however, of the 
Egyptians committing themselves to any 
thing of this sort, and their intention was 
becoming ever clearer to obtain control of 
the Sudan for themselves sooner or later. 
On New Year's Eve Noki*ashv Pasha pro¬ 
claimed, in the strongest terms, to a 
crowded and approving Parliament, his 
support of the principle that Egypt and the 
Sudan were for ever one. His Majesty’s 
Government, on the other hand, reaffirmed 
their determination not to sign any treaty 
which did not make clear the eventual right 
of the Sudanese to opt for independence 
after they had reached the stage of self- 
government. On 27th January, therefore, 
Nokrashy Pasha announced in the Parlia¬ 
ment, amid stormy scenes, that negotiations 
with the British Government had been 
broken off and that his Government 
intended to place the issue before the 
Security Council of the United Nations 
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Organisation. King Farouk gave his 
Prime Minister ostentatious support on this 
inauspicious occasion by his presence in the 
Royal Box. 

3. General confusion now arose among 
Egyptian politicians as to how this decision 
to refer the Egyptian case to the United 
Nations Organisation should be imple¬ 
mented, and the uncertainty resulted in 
six months of bickering between the 
coalition parties, the Liberals headed by 
Heykal Pasha and the Prime Minister’s 


own party, the Saadists. Many influential 
Egyptians regretted, in private conversa¬ 
tion, the impending reference to the United 
Nations Organisation, and Sidky Pasha on 
several occasions stated publicly that he 
still felt that direct negotiations would be 
more fruitful. Other Arab States were 
also of the same opinion and viewed the 
widening gap between Britain and Egypt 
with concern. The Svrian and Lebanese 
Governments both offered their services as 
mediators in the dispute, and King Ibn 
Saud sent a special emissary to Cairo for 
the same purpose. The Government had. 
however, now gone too far to turn back, and 
in March the Prime Minister stated to a 
press conference that the Egyptian Govern¬ 
ment had decided to appeal to the Security 
Council because Egypt had failed, during 
the arduous Anglo-Egyptian Treaty nego¬ 
tiations, to obtain satisfaction on the two 
Egyptian claims, first, the immediate com¬ 
plete and unconditional evacuation of 
British troops from Egypt and, secondly, 
the maintenance of the unity of Egypt and 
the Sudan. This statement, of course, 
ignored the point that it was not the pro¬ 
visions with regard to evacuation in the 
1946 draft which had led to the breakdown 
in the negotiations, but the difference of 
opinion which emerged with regard to the 
last of the three objectives mentioned in 
the Sudan Protocol, viz., the exercise in due 
course by the Sudanese of the right to 
choose the future status of the Sudan. 

4. In the meantime the Egyptian press, 
with official approval, undertook an 
increasingly bitter anti-British campaign. 
This, coupled with the realisation that the 
Government was prepared to turn a blind 
eve to disorder, encouraged the worst ele¬ 
ments in the country to take every oppor¬ 
tunity of insulting Britain and the British 
in Egypt, and many acts of violence, some 
resulting in the loss of British lives, were 
reported during the spring. Special objec¬ 
tives for mud-slinging were the Anglo- 
Egyptian Union, the Cairo University 
Graduates’ Club and the Brotherhood of 
Freedom. The first of these had been a 
hopeful enterprise where leading British 
and Egyptian personalities had met on a 
most friendly personal basis, but it could 
not survive the attacks made on it. and was 
dissolved during the summer. The Wafd 
joined in the general nationalist clamour, 
and Nahas Pasha himself stated categori¬ 
cally that Egypt could not be content until 
the whole Nile Valley was clear of British 
troops, and that Egyptians would not be 
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bound by any treaty forced upon them 
which divided north from south and 
enabled the British to interfere in Egyptian 
affairs. The Wafd, however, seemed to 
wish to preserve a reputation for orderli¬ 
ness, and there was little evidence of their 
active participation in the current dis¬ 
orders. The occasions of the final with¬ 
drawal of British troops from Alexandria 
and Cairo in March gave further oppor¬ 
tunities for patriotic demonstrations, which 
brought no credit to Egyptian dignity. 
King Farouk himself hoisted the Egyptian 
flag over the Kasr-el-Nil Barracks in Cairo, 
and paid tribute to the student martyr ” 
who was killed in the anti-British riots of 
1935. This last gesture was somewhat 
irresponsible at a time when the police were 
having difficulty in restraining the students, 
the majority of whom were anti-Palace, 
from disorders. The Government still 
failed to take anv action to curb the 
disciples of nationalist extremism, who con¬ 
tinued to plant bombs on British premises 
with impunity. Bv the earlv summer the 
Moslem Brethren and the Young Men’s 
Moslem Association had given a religious 
turn to the anti-British campaign, and the 
press was taking on a more general anti¬ 
minority and anti-foreign tinge. In April 
a Moslem mob had attacked the Coptic 
Church at Zagazig, increasing the alarm 
now felt by all minorities in Egypt. 

5. In this disturbed atmosphere the 
Egyptian Government were canvassing sup¬ 
port abroad for their nationalistclaims, and 
the opportunity was taken to lobby the 
Inter-Parliamentary Congress while it was 
being held in Cairo. By mid-summer the 
more thinking Egyptians had begun to feel 
a certain amount of alarm and even to feel 
slightly ashamed over the anti-foreign cam¬ 
paign : the Government, for its part, had 
realised belatedly that, by giving rein to 
anti-foreign clamour in Egypt, they were 
running the risk of alienating nations from 
whom they expected sympathy, and 
Nokrashv Pasha found it necessary to 
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broadcast an appeal for mutual respect 
between foreigners and Egyptians. 

6. In July, after much argument and 
expressions of muddled thought by those 
concerned, Nokrashv Pasha at last sent to 

«r 

the Security Council a note stating the 
Egyptian case. He alleged that British 
troops were stationed on Egyptian terri¬ 
tory against the unanimous will of the 
people, and that this, in time of peace, con¬ 
stituted an offence to Egyptian dignity, a 
hindrance to normal development and an 
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infringement of the principle of sovereign 

equality. It was, therefore, contrary to 

the letter and spirit of the United Nations 

Charter and to the General Assembly’s 

Resolution of 14th December, 1946. He 

further stated that Britain had adopted a 

policy designed to separate the Sudan from 

Egypt and to impair the unity of the Nile 

Valiev, which was urged bv the common 

interest and aspirations of its people. He 

continued by claiming that the Anglo- 

Egyptian dispute was thus likely to 

endanger international peace and security, 

and that the 1936 treatv could not hind 

* 

Egypt any longer, having outlived its pur¬ 
pose, besides being inconsistent with the 
United Nations Charter. He concluded by 
requesting the Security Council to direct: 
(a) the total and immediae evacuation of 
British troops from Egypt, including the 
Sudan; ( b ) the termination of the present 
administrative regime in the Sudan. 

7. The Egyptian delegation, which was 
headed bv Nokrashv Pasha and included no 

_ _ * i 

Wafdists, left for the United States in 
early August, when the Egyptian case was 
heard. A full account of the proceedings 
is contained in the Foreign Office Research 
Department's paper M E. 1 /48 of February 
1948. During the discussions Nokrashy 
Pasha elaborated at length the points con¬ 
tained in his note. He was answered by the 
British delegate, Sir Alexander Cadogan, 
who energetically refuted his arguments 
one by one, maintaining that by its readi¬ 
ness to sign the Bevin-Sidky draft treaty 
the Egyptian Government had shown that 
its desiderata had been met, that the 1936 
treatv was consistent with the United 
Nations Charter, and that the continuance 
of the dispute constituted no danger to 
international peace unless, of course, the 
Egyptian Government contemplated 
making it one. Various proposals were 
discussed by the Council, the most support 
being found for those which advocated in 
some form a resumption of direct Anglo- 
Egyptian negotiations. All attempts to 
settle the dispute, however, failed, and the 
hearings ended on 10th September, the 
Egyptian case remaining on the agenda of 
the Council. The failure of Egypt to 
secure recognition of her claims at the 
Security Council created a strong sense of 
disillusionment among politically-minded 
Egyptians, who realised that Egyptian 
prestige abroad had suffered a set-back. 
But there were others, who, in their dis¬ 
like of Nokrashv and all his works, 
privately relished his failure and deplored 


his tactics as being inconsistent with 
Egypt’s long-term interests. During the 
remainder of the year the Anglo-Egyptian 
dispute receded behind more pressing prob¬ 
lems of internal administration, and 
foreign residents expressed the opinion that 
the feelings and manners of Egyptians 
towards foreigners and the British showed 
a marked improvement. The occasion of 
the marriage of Princess Elizabeth, for 
example, was marked by warm expressions 
of personal friendship from nearly all 
Egyptian circles. 

8. The Sudan issue, however, was kept 
alive by the presentation to the co-domini 
of the Governor-General’s Council’s far- 
reaching proposals for constitutional 
reform in the Sudan, which aimed at taking 
the Sudanese a long way along the road 
towards self-government. Nokrashy‘s note 
of 26th November in reply contained im¬ 
practicable proposals, but stated that the 
Egyptian Government were prepared to 
co-operate in establishing a regime which 
would pave the wav to self-government; at 
the same time it showed an apparent 
willingness on the Egyptian Government’s 
part to continue the Condominium system, 
at least for the time being, on certain con¬ 
ditions, notwithstanding Egypt’s formal 
rejection of it at Lake Success. The 
Egyptian counter-proposals were ostensibly 
designed to make the Sudan even more 
democratic and to accelerate the process of 
self-government. The powers of the 
Governor-General himself were to be cur¬ 
tailed. and any legislation to which he con¬ 
sented was to be submitted to both 
co-domini for approval before promulga¬ 
tion. The note also contained a vague 
demand for an increase in Egyptian respon¬ 
sibility in training the Sudanese for self- 
government and in the shaping of Sudan 
Government policy. The Egyptian note 
seemed in particular to open the way for 
discussions between the Egyptian and 
British Governments about the future of 
the internal administration of the Sudan, 
and in general to extend hopes of an agree¬ 
ment about the joint operation of the Con¬ 
dominium which might lead to the settle¬ 
ment and elimination of one, at any rate, of 
the two main Egyptian grievances which 
were still hampering the stabilisation of 
Anglo-Egyptian relations. These discus¬ 
sions were, in fact, imminent when the year 
ended. The Egyptian Government, during 
the course of the year, had taken various 
steps to create stronger links between Egypt 
and the Sudan, having no doubt realised on 


investigation the weakness of their asser¬ 
tion that the two countries were one. The 
creation of the new post of Under-Secre¬ 
tary of State for Sudan Affairs, the conse- 
cration of Egyptian Coptic bishops for the 
North and South Sudan, the hospitality 
shown in Cairo to the Sudanese Unionist 
delegation, headed by Ismail el Azhari, the 
establishment of an institute for the study 
of Sudanese affairs at Cairo University 
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and the press references to King Farouk as 
King of Egypt and the Sudan, all formed 
part of this programme. 

9. At the end of the year Egyptian atten¬ 
tion became more focused than previously 
on Palestine. The United Nations resolu¬ 
tion that Palestine should be partitioned 
and a Jewish State brought into being was 
a profound shock to Egyptian political 
opinion. The Senate passed a motion con¬ 
demning it unanimously and the press 
attacked it in the strongest terms. The 
United Nations Organisation itself was the 
main target, with the United States singled 
out for special attention. Britain, how¬ 
ever, took a share of the blame for being 
the villain in the background who was 
initially responsible for the creation of the 
problem. There was much disappointment 
at the show of fickleness by Russia, who, 
by voting for partition contradicted her 
partial support for the Egyptian claims 
against the British in August. Demonstra¬ 
tions in Cairo on the day following the 
United Nations Organisation decision 
rapidly deteriorated into rioting. The 
Anglican Cathedral, the British Consulate- 
General, the American Trans-World Air¬ 
lines premises, Greek community schools 
and a large number of shops of all 
nationalities were damaged indiscrimi¬ 
nately. The Government, alarmed, effec¬ 
tively banned all further demonstrations, 
and two mass meetings held under Govern¬ 
ment auspices passed off quietly. Various 
measures of support for the Palestine 
Arabs were promised by representatives of 
all sections of Egyptian life, but the year 
ended without any effective assistance 
being given. 

10. Egyptian influence continued 
throughout the year to predominate in the 
Arab League. At the league’s meetings the 
Arab States, some a little reluctantly, 
expressed their support for the Egyptian 
claims against Britain and, later in the 
year, their unanimous decision to work for 
a united Arab Palestine. The fervour 
shown by the league, whose meetings in 
Cairo Nokrashv himself attended, in 
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announcing that great plans, whose details 
could not be disclosed, were on foot for 
saving Palestine had created a considerable 
patriotic stir, but by the end of the year the 
press had begun to draw attention to the 
league's failure to implement its own 
decisions. Further examples of Egypt's, 
and particularly King Farouk’s, resolve to 
lead the Arab world, regardless of reper¬ 
cussions among the Western Powers, 
appeared in the form of strong opposition 
to the Greater Syria plan, support for the 
unity and independence of Libya, and the 
encouragement of North African National¬ 
ists in Cairo by the reception of their 
ex-leader, the exiled Abdel Krim. whose 
failure to abstain from political activity 
while in Egypt (despite an alleged under¬ 
taking to that effect) led to an untimely 
deterioration in Franco-Egyptian relations 
in mid-summer. At about the same time 
Egypt recognised and signed a treaty of 
friendship with the new Indonesian Repub¬ 
lic, thus setting the seal of her earlier 
championship of Indonesian independence 
and thereby offending the Dutch authori¬ 
ties. 

11. By the end of the year Egypt 
appeared to be, through her own fault, 
without a friend among the Great Powers, 
or in Europe, and even her relations with 
certain other Middle East States were at 
times subject to strains. 

Internal Affairs 

12. The administrative record of the 
Egyptian Government during 1947 gave 
little evidence to the outside world that 
Egypt was the enlightened democracy 
which site claimed to be. The preoccupa¬ 
tion of all the politicians with foreign 
affairs has already been described, as has 
the dangerous acquiescence of the Govern¬ 
ment in allowing the forces of disorder a 
free hand. Little attempt was made to 
lower the high cost of living or to bring 
real and lasting improvement to the 
miserable conditions in which a majority 
of the population were living. As usual, a 
particularly deplorable feature of the 
internal security situation was the tendency 
of the student elements to make mischief 
for pseudo-patriotic ends. A fertile field 
was thus created for the seeds of com¬ 
munism, whose covert growth continued as 
before without any really effective check. 
Other young and unruly elements, en¬ 
couraged no doubt by the official favour and 
protection shown to earlier leaders of 
revolt, such as Abdel Krim, the Muf +; of 
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Jerusalem and Fawzi el Kaukji, continued 
to join the Moslem Brethren under Hassan 
el Banna. Begun as a religious revival, it 
now assumed (not without some misgivings 
amongst a considerable element of its 
adhereuts) frankly political ambitions 
and, posing as the chief champion of action 
in Palestine, it no longer attempted to con¬ 
ceal its para military character. Paying 
lip-service to the Government, by whom it 
was covertly suborned, it opposed the Wafd 
and Communists and provided a rival rally - 
ing-point for malcontents. The Govern¬ 
ment s failure to give active attention to 
pressing internal problems, such as social 
reform, reduction of the high cost of living, 
adequate distribution of essential com¬ 
modities. &c., gave rise to increasing dis¬ 
content, which manifested itself in the 
latter half of the year, when there occurred 
a series of labour strikes, and disorders 
were often narrowly averted. Openly- 
expressed unrest among the police was 
quieted only by direct Palace interference. 
Strikes of school-teachers and political 
agitation among students were productive 
of worse results in the school and university 
examinations than ever before. Workers 
in the main textile factories were on strike 
almost continuously throughout the 
autumn, and in November a plot was 
uncovered and a number of junior army 
officers arrested on suspicion of planning to 
assassinate the Chief of Staff. The trial of 
those accused of the murder of the late 
Amin Osman Pasha aud British soldiers in 
1946 dragged on with indignity throughout 
the year, the manner in which it was con- 
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ducted bv the court offering no discourage¬ 
ment to those who might be thinking of 
committing similar political crimes. 

13. One exception must, however, be 
noted in the Government’s long record of 
administrative inaction and apathy. The 
cholera epidemic which swept the country 
in the autumn w r as. with the help of foreign 
advice and assistance, dealt with energeti¬ 
cally and effectively and. as a result of it, 
the Government at last planned and 
approved a scheme to provide clean drink¬ 
ing water in villages throughout the 
country. This visitation, the first since the 
early years of the century, resulted in an 
estimated 12,000 deaths, all among the 
lower strata of the population. Although 
thus limited, it added to the miseries of the 
poverty-stricken, who were likewise 
burdened and further dismayed by the 
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necessary restrictions placed upon them. 
Tn the eyes of the educated classes, the 


energy shown by the Government in this 
connexion could not but underline its 
comparative neglect of other chronic ills 
which afflicted the body politic. The 
Cabinet reshuffle of November brought 
little immediate improvement to the 
Government. Nokrashv Pasha relin- 
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quished the Ministry for Foreign Affairs to 
Khashaba Pasha and took over the Ministry 
of Finance instead. A Palace nominee took 
the Ministry of Defence and two mediocri- 
ties went to the Ministries of Justice and 
Social Affairs. About this time the 
Administration was further weakened by 
the retirement or resignation of some of its 
best senior permanent officials, who. though 
patriotic Egyptians, had been trained 
under British auspices. 

14. A particularly noticeable develop¬ 
ment during the year was the increasing 
determination shown by King Farouk to 
magnify the influence of the Palace in 
Egyptian politics and reinforce his prestige 
in the Arab and Moslem world. He seized 
all opportunities of encouraging Egyptian 
leadership in the Arab League, and in the 
domestic sphere he made it his business to 
demonstrate his resolve to keep in being the 
regime for whose introduction he was 
primarily responsible in 1944. ostensibly a 
democratic regime but virtually a combina¬ 
tion subservient to the Palace. He showed 
his hand in the appointment of the vice- 
president of Nokrashy’s party, Abdel Hadi 
Pasha, as Chief of the Royal Cabinet, of 
his own press counsellor as chief adviser to 
the Egyptian State Broadcasting Company, 
of his nominees as Minister of Defence and 
Director of Public Security, and in the 
inclusion of a member of the Royal House- 
hold in the Egyptian delegation to Lake 
Success. The general effect of this was to 
cast upon His Majesty a large share of the 
unpopularity of the regime, which failed 
to alleviate the hard lot of the masses and 
paid little more than lip-service to the 
pressing problems of economic and social 
reform. 

15. Economically the Government 
appeared to be bent on pursuing a policy 
of isolation, and on relying on a palpably 
non-existent Egyptian self-sufficiency. In 
June Egypt left the sterling area, with 
consequent adverse effects on her foreign 
trade, and in November the new Company 
Law was promulgated (see appendix). 
This law decreed that within three years a 
high percentage of the employees and direc¬ 
tors of joint stock companies, or their 
branches and agencies in Egypt, should be 


Egyptian. This caused much uneasiness in 
local business circles, especially those 
having foreign connexions, and it was 
feared that it would eventually have the 
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effect of discouraging the employment of 
foreign capital and technique in the 
development of Egyptian industry. 

16. 1947 thus ended with Egypt in a 
state of political stagnation. The Wafd, 
unrepresented in the Chamber of Deputies, 
still appeared to command a larger measure 
of support than any other party; the mutual 
antipathy between the Palace and Nahas 
Pasha rendered the Wafd's return to 
power impossible in any circumstances 
which could then i>e foreseen, and the 
Wafd's continuous and violent criticism of 
the Government remained a further bar to 
reconciliation. Egyptian resentment at the 
failure of her case in the Security Council 
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gave rise to open expressions of disillusion¬ 
ment with the United Nations Organisa¬ 
tion. With both sides reluctant to take the 
initiative in resuming direct negotiations, 
the Anglo-Egyptian dispute as a whole 
seemed farther than ever from a solution. 
The bitterness of the early summer had, 
however, fortunately to some extent sub- 
sided, and evervdav relations were rather 
better at the end of the year than thev had 
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been at the beginning. A curious side¬ 
light on Nokrashv Pasha s attitude towards 
the Anglo-Egyptian Treaty of 1936 and 
towards Anglo-Egyptian relations in 
general was the fact that he acquiesced 
orally and unofficially in arrangements for 
the convenience of British forces in the 
Canal Zone, which were reached on the 
administrative level, and which he could 
have refused on the grounds that he did not 
consider the treaty valid, or that thev were 
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contestable, under the treaty, on juridical 
grounds. This was a typical example of 
how it is often possible in Egypt to secure 
by tacit arrangement desiderata which 
would be rejected if insisted upon officially 
as a matter of right. 

17. Perhaps the most deplorable aspect 
of Egyptian political life at this time was 
the fact that there undoubtedly existed a 
large body of reasonable opinion among the 
better class of sober and politically-minded 
Egyptians who had a clear idea of what 
was necessary for Egypt, and who yet 
lacked the courage to speak out and give 
public opinion the guidance which it sorely 
needed. In private many influential 
Egyptians of all parties would readily 
admit the chaos within the country, and 


describe eloquently the effective measures 
which ought to be taken to combat it. They 
would often express their sincere desire for 
real friendship with Britain, and admit the 
futility of thinking that Egypt could stand 
on her own at home or abroad without the 
active assistance of a Great Power. The 
new Foreign Minister, Khashaba Pasha, 
himself told the ambassador shortly before 
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Xmas that he had no doubt that Egypt 
must ally herself with Britain and the 
West, and that this was the opinion of all 
Egyptians in their hearts. King Farouk 
also had expressed his desire for a settle¬ 
ment. hut found himself tied, by his sup¬ 
port of Nokrashy Pasha, to the latter’s 
terms. But the fear of an unbridled and 
sensationalist press, coupled with a sense of 
the futility of trying either to stir 
Nokrashy Pasha into action or to displace 
him, effectively muzzled the voices of 
reason, and those very Egyptians who 
should have been prepared to take the 
responsibility of directing their country in 
the path of progress gave the impressions 
of acquiescing in a state of affairs which 
appeared to offer no clear and positive pros¬ 
pects for the future, whether in home or in 
foreign affairs, but only unimaginative 
improvisation and purblind opportunism. 


Appendix 

Note on the Financial and Economic 
Position in Egypt in 1947 

Budget for 1947-48 

The figures of the State budget for 1947- 
48 as passed by Parliament were: Expen¬ 
diture £E.103-3 million; revenue £E.94-2 
million; deficit £E.91 million, the latter 
to be covered by drawing on the general 
reserve fund. Owing to the change in the 
period of the financial year, this budget 
covered ten months only from 1st May, 
1947, to 28th February, 1948. It therefore 
represented, in a full year, expenditure of 
over £E.120 million and revenue of more 
than £E.110 million, and was up to that 
time the largest in Egypt’s history. 

General Reserve Fund 

This fund, which is fed by surpluses on 
annual budgets mainly brought about by 
underspending, totalled £E.7lT million on 
30th April, 1947. made up of free reserve 
in bank deposits. tfcc., £E.36-8 million; free 
reserve invested in local stocks, &c., 
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£E.ll-7 million; and blocked reserve 
(Government advances and loans) £E.23 
million. 

Public Debt 

This stood at a total of £E.125 million 
on 3lst October, 1947, made up of £E.83 
million representing the totals of the long, 
medium and short-term National Loans and 
£E.42 million representing the £E.30 mil¬ 
lion Cotton Loan. 1948-53, plus £E.12 mil¬ 
lion of Treasure bills issued to finance 
cotton-purchasing operations, and showed 
no change as compared with 1946. 

Hard Currency Agreements 

During the period from January 1945 to 
July 1947 His Majesty’s Government, 
under a series of agreements negotiated 
with the Egyptian Government, made allo¬ 
cations of hard currencies to Egypt to cover 
the latter’s imports of essential from 
countries outside the sterling area. The 
total of suih allocations reached about 
£E.33 million over the period in question. 
Following the agreement of 30th June, 
1947. Egypt left the sterling area. When 
the convertibility of sterling into dollars 
was suspended on 20th August, 1947. His 
Majesty's Government made available to 
Egypt an allocation of £111 million in 
dollars against Egyptian transferable 
sterling for current transactions. 

C7> 

Sterling Balances 

Under the terms of the same agreement 
of 30th June. 1947, sterling balances held 
by Egyptian banks in the United Kingdom 
(then totalling about £350 million) were 
blocked, except for agreed releases. The 
agreement allowed for releases from 15th 

Julv to 31st December, 1947. of £8 mil- 
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lions, plus the equivalent of any portion of 
the hard currencies under previous agree¬ 
ments remaining unspent and certain other 
releases. A working balance of £12 million 
was placed at Egypt’s disposal to meet any 
temporary shortage in her available means 
of payment abroad. 

International Monetary Fund 

Egypt’s quota of hard currencies from 
this fund was increased in September 1947 
from 45 to 60 million dollars, i.e., Egypt can 
draw up to 15 million dollars in any twelve- 
month period against Egyptian currency. 

Foreign Trade 

Total imports in 1947 reached £E.104 
million, compared with €E.83 2 million in 


1946 (both figures including bullion and 
specie). The share of the United Kingdom 
in 1947 was £E.23 million (22 per cent.) 
compared with £E.25 million (30 per cent.) 
in 1946. Exports and re-exports in 1947 
were valued at £E.89-8 million, compared 
with £E.69 million in the preceding year, 
the share of the United Kingdom being 
£E.12-7 million and £E.ll million respec¬ 
tively. Egypt’s adverse visible trade 
balance in 1947 was thus just over £E.14 
million, compared with about the same 
figure in 1946. 

In July 1947, when Egypt left the ster¬ 
ling area of her own volition and. in eonse- 
quence, introduced a system of import 
licensing for goods from all destinations, 
including the United Kingdom and the rest 
of the sterling area, the slowness with 
which the import licensing machinery 
worked had a hampering effect on United 
Kingdom trade and was responsible in no 
small degree for the fall in the value of our 
exports to this market in 1947 compared 
with 1946. 

Note Issue 

The total of the note issue, which had 
reached a peak of £E.148 million in 
December 1945. declined steadily during 
the first eight months of 1947 and was down 
to £E.130 million at the end of August. 
Thereafter it rose again with the opening 
of the new cotton marketing season and at 
the end of the vear stood at £E.145 million. 
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Stock Exchanges 

State funds and stock and share values 
remained fairly steady during 1947. At 
the end of the year the index number of 
State and municipal funds was 99-8 com¬ 
pared with 100 for January 1946. The 
index number for fifty-seven companies 
(banks, public enterprise, land and indus¬ 
trial companies) stood at 83-6. compared 
with 100 for January 1946. 
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Company Law 

The new Company Law (No. 138 of 1947) 
was finally passed by Parliament and 
promulgated, going into effect on 4th 
November, 1947. The main provisions are 
that at least 40 per cent, of the directors of 
any Egyptian joint stock company shall be 
Egyptian; the number of Egyptian em¬ 
ployees shall not be less than 75 per cent, 
and their total remuneration not less than 
65 per cent.; the total of Egyptian work¬ 
men shall not be less than 90 per cent, and 
their total remuneration not less than 
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80 per cent. These latter two provisions 
apply to branches and agencies of joint 
stock companies registered abroad as well 
as to Egyptian joint stock companies. 
Firms are granted three years' grace to 
bring their percentage of Egyptian per¬ 
sonnel up to the prescribed level by fixed 
annual increases. Finally at least 51 per 
cent, of the shares of new joint stock com¬ 
panies and of increases of capital must be 
offered to Egyptians. This law has caused 
much uneasiness in local business circles and 
is likely to have the effect of discouraging 
the employment of foreign capital and 
technique in the development of Egyptian 
industry. 


grains. Cotton prices remained high and 
there was a considerable improvement in 
demand from abroad. Land rents con¬ 
tinued high and there was no increase in 
the wages of the fellaheen, nor any 
amelioration in their general living con¬ 
ditions. 

Local Industries 

The year witnessed a continuation of the 
expansion in the industrial field which has 
been in progress since the close of hostili¬ 
ties. Investments in new industrial 
companies and increases in the capital 
of existing concerns totalled about 
£E.9 million. 


Cost of Living' 

There was a slight downward tendency 
in the cost of living during the year, the 
index of wholesale prices falling from 316 
at the end of 1946 to 310 at the close of 
1947, and the cost-of-living index from 
289-1 to 280-2 (basis June-August 1939 
= 100). 

Agriculture 

The year was a prosperous one for all 
branches of Egyptian agriculture, although 
the continued shortage of artificial ferti¬ 
lisers brought about a reduction in the 
yields of wheat and maize. The acreage 
planted with cotton was slightly higher 
than in 1946. the total crop also being a 
little larger. In spite of an increased 
wheat acreage, there were declines in the 
total of both wheat and maize crops, and 
it was necessary to import considerable 
quantities of cereals from Canada and the 
United States, to ensure bread supplies to 
the main cities and towns. There was, 
however, an exceptionally good rice crop, 
and the resultant surplus formed a valuable 
medium of exchange for imports of bread 


Nile Control 

Work has been completed on the 
heightening of the Esna barrage by a 
United Kingdom firm. Contracts were 
placed early in the year, mainly with 
Swedish and Swdss companies, for certain 
parts of the long-discussed Aswan Dam 
hydro-electric project. The contract for a 
new barrage at Edfina, near the Rosetta 
mouth of the Nile, was aw r arded to con¬ 
tinental contractors. There was no British 
offer for the work. 

Five-Year Plan 

A credit of £E.8-5 million was included 
in the 1947-48 budget for work on this, 
compared with £E.6-1 million in 1946-47! 

General Economic Situation 

The general situation of the country 
remained prosperous during the year. 
Money was plentiful in the business world 
and with the landed classes. Egypt is, in 
consequence, suffering from inflation caused 
bv a large excess of purchasing powder over 
the volume of goods available, particularly 
cheap goods within the very limited means 
of the vast majority of the population. 


J 4777/1055/16G ' No. 14 

CONVERSATION BETWEEN THE SECRETARY OF STATE AND THE 

EGYPTIAN FOREIGN MINISTER 


Anglo-Egyptian Relations 


Mr. Bevin to Sir R. 

(No. 362. Secret) Foreign Office, 

Sir, 1 st June, 1949. 

I gave a luncheon in Paris on 1st June 
in honour of the Egyptian Foreign 
Minister, who stopped first in London and 
then in Paris on his wav back to Cairo from 
Lake Success. I had conversations with 
him both before and after lunch, at which 


Campbell {Cairo) 

the Egyptian Ambassador in London, the 
Egyptian Ambassador in Paris and Mr. 
Wright were present. 

2. After referring to matters relating to 
defence, Khashaba Pasha made a fresh and 
strong appeal for the resumption of 
deliveries of arms to Egypt. Egypt had 
signed an armistice with Israel which had 
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been referred to as “ perpetual/' The arms 
embargo had proved to be entirely one-sided 
and had long ceased to have any purpose. 
He gave me a categorical assurance that 
Egypt had no intention of resuming hostili¬ 
ties against Israel. But if she were to be 
able to make anv contribution to the defence 
of the Middle East in the present world 
situation it was essential that her forces 
should possess arms for the defence of their 
country. I told the Foreign Minister that 
I had been discussing the question with 
Mr. Acheson, and had also been in touch 
with Dr. Bundle. Dr. Bundle had told us 
that lie was prepared to recommend that 
the arms embargo should no longer apply 
as soon as an armistice was concluded 
between Syria and Israel. Meanwhile he 
had no objection to our supplying arms to 
Middle East countries on the same basis as 

he had already authorised in the case of 
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the French supplies for Syria. 

3. We were accordingly now in a position 
to authorise the supply of some types of 
material for internal security purposes to 
Egypt and other Arab countries and would 
now proceed to do so. These must be 
limited for the time being but might include 
training weapons and in particular training 
aircraft. 

4. Within a period of three months or 
less it was mv intention to resume full 
deliveries. It would be useful if the 
Egyptian Government would now' begin to 
formulate their requirements for considera¬ 
tion in London (naturally within the limits 
of our production capacity). It would in 
any case take some time to consider these 
and arrange for delivery of what was 
available, and this consideration and 
preparatory arrangements could start at 
once. 

5. I added that I had informed Mr. 
Acheson. 

6. Khashaba Pasha expressed his appre¬ 
ciation of this decision. 

7. I told Khashaba Pasha that he might 
inform his Government but impressed upon 
him that nothing whatever must be said 
publicly until we authorised the Egyptian 
Government to do so. Khashaba Pasha 
agreed. 

8. Khashaba Pasha then turned to the 
question of the Sudan, and enquired 
whether 1 thought that some progress could 
be made in improving the atmosphere. 1 
said that I had hoped to reach an under¬ 
standing between Egypt and the United 
Kingdom over the Sudan in the course of 
our negotiations last year. Unfortunately 
the understanding which he and f had then 


reached did not commend itself to the 
Egyptian Government. I knew well that 
Governments and Parliamentarians were 
unwilling to revert to proposals which they 
had once turned down, and I doubted 
whether it w r ould now serve any useful pur¬ 
pose to go back to the proposals of last 
autumn in the same form. But there was 
one feature of them, which in mv view was 
the most important, which we might per¬ 
haps look at again. I was referring to the 
suggestion I had made for an Anglo- 
Egyptian-Sudanese Committee to supervise 
the political development of the Sudan on a 
basis of complete equality. 1 wondered 
whether we might find a way to give prac¬ 
tical expression to this idea whilst leaving 
other outstanding issues for later discus¬ 
sion. The setting up of such a body would 
commit no party to anything that was not 
on a complete basis of equality and would 
involve no abandonment of principle. Once 

body of the right kind had been set up 
differences might settle themselves. I 
would wish the Egyptian Government to 
assure us that they would not by spending 
money for the purpose or in any other way 
work against us in the Sudan and on my 
part I would use all my influence to put 
an end to suspicion of Egypt. I wanted to 
bury the whole spirit of i924 and to make 
a fresh start. 

9. I then said that I wanted to express 
our pleasure and satisfaction at the good 
progress made between Egypt and the 
United Kingdom over Nile Waters. This 
was a good augury for settling other ques¬ 
tions. It had always been my dream that 
Egypt and the Sudan together with neigh¬ 
bouring countries should co-operate 
politically and economically for the joint 
development of their resources and the 
welfare of their peoples. I thought a 
double approach might now be made, 
firstly economically along the lines of the 
Nile Waters agreement, and, secondly, 
politically along the lines I have just put 
forward. 

10. Khashaba Pasha then said that 
feeling in Egypt was strongly in favour 
of close collaboration with the United 
Kingdom. 

11. The Egyptian Government realised 
that comprehensive measures of economic 
and social reform were essential if the 
spread of communism was to be prevented. 
They were gravely concerned with the 
internal problems of Egypt. The pro¬ 
posed Nile Waters development would 
enable large tracts of new land to be 
brought into cultivation as the years went 


by. This was essential if the growing 
population was to be provided for and if 
the standard of living was to be raised. 
Meanwhile there were other acute problems 
of development and welfare, including 
labour questions. 

12. Egypt needed friendly assistance 
and advice in tackling these problems and 
hoped that Britain would give her the 
expert and perhaps also financial help 
she needed. 

13. I said to Khashaba Pasha that His 
Majesty's Government fully shared the 
friendly feelings he had expressed. 1 
reminded him that three years ago we had 
set up the B.M.E. Office and chosen Cairo 
as the best location for it. We had 
appointed the most highly qualified experts 
we could find in a number of fields, includ¬ 
ing among others labour questions, agri¬ 
culture and health. Their services were 
freely available to Middle East countries. 
We had scrupulously refrained from press¬ 
ing Egypt or any other Government to talk 
matters over with them unless they wished 
to do so freely and spontaneously. I said 
that we should be happy to respond to the 
Egyptian Government s approach, and 
suggested that the best means of giving 
effect to the wish he had expressed would 
be for him to get into touch with Sir John 
Troutheck and to arrange for any contacts 
he might wish with members of Sir John 
Troutheck s staff. If the Egyptian Govern¬ 
ment would let us know in this way what 
they would like to propose, Sir John 
Troutheck would at once let me know and 
I would have their proposals examined 
immediately in London with a real desire 
to help in the most effective way possible. 
In particular I would see that as high a 
priority as possible was given to Egypt’s 
requirements. I assured him that we 
sought no publicity or kudos for ourselves. 
Nothing need be said publicly unless the 
Egyptians so desired. Our object would 
be to help Egypt to make progress herself 
in her own way. 

14. I added that I suggested the channel 
of the B.M.E. Office because experts were 
already available there with considerable 
knowledge of the problems, and because I 
thought the Egyptian Government might 
prefer to use already established machinery 
which need attract no special attention 
unless they so desire. If. however, thev 
would prefer to proceed by some other 
means, such as special joint machinery 
whether through a Commission or Work¬ 
ing Parties, this would be equally agree¬ 


able to us. The important thing was to 
translate the need and wishes of Egypt into 
the field of practical reality. 

15. I then said to Khashaba Pasha that 
I hoped that the Egyptian Government 
was now taking immediate measures to put 
an end to the restrictions on British 
shipping. This was a matter which vitally 
affected the trade of the United Kingdom 
and I wanted again to emphasise the 
extremely serious view which we took of it. 
Khashaba Pasha said he was glad to 
inform me that he had received a message 
from the Prime Minister to the effect that 
measures were now being taken to put 
matters right. As soon as he got back to 
Cairo he would make sure that this had 
been done. 

16. I also informed Khashaba Pasha of 
the announcement which His Majesty’s 
Government were making that afternoon 
in Benghazi about internal self-govern¬ 
ment in Cyrenaica and of the statement 
which the Italian Government were 
spontaneously making about Tripolitania. 
Khashaba Pasha said that he welcomed 
these steps we were taking in Cyrenaica. 
At the same time he emphasised strongly 
the antagonism of the whole Arab world 
to the return of Italian administration in 
Tripolitania. whether under a trusteeship 
or under any other form. Egypt and other 
Arab countries would oppose this most 
vehemently. 

17. Khashaba Pasha also raised the 
question of frontier adjustments between 
Egypt and Cyrenaica. and expressed the 
hope that it would be possible to meet 
Egyptian wishes. I told him that we had 
discussed the question with the Emir, who 
took a reasonable view of the matter. Such 
questions must, of course, usually be settled 
by a compromise. I added that there were 
also problems of adjustment of the frontier 
between Cyrenaica and Tripolitania. 
There would be advantage in settling the 
two problems at the same time, and it would 
be difficult to take anv action until after 
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the Assembly this autumn. But I felt sure 

we could reach a fair and satisfactory 
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compromise. 

18. We both agreed that it was our 
desire to continue to work for closer and 
warmer relations between our two coun¬ 
tries, and to seek to remove any outstanding 
differences one by one in this spirit. 

19. I am sending a copy of this despatch 
to the Acting Governor-General of the 
Sudan and to B.M.E. Office. Cairo. 

I am. &c. 

ERNEST BEVIN. 
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EGYPT: ANNUAL REYIEW FOR 1948 

6ir R. Campbell to Mr. Bevin. (. Received, 16 th June) 


(No. 318. Confidential) Cairo, 

Sir 7th June , 1949. 

I have the honour to transmit herewith 
the General Political Review of Egypt for 
1948. An appendix on economic affairs is 
attached. 

2. I am indebted to my oriental 
counsellor, Mr. T. C. Ravensdale, for the 
preparation of this review, and to 
Mr. W. S. Laver for the appendix on 
economic affairs. 1 regret that the con¬ 
tinuous pressure of work has caused some 
delay in their completion. 

3. I am sending a copy of this despatch 
to the British Middle Last Office. 

1 have, &c. 

RONALD CAMPBELL. 


Enclosure in No. 13 

The pattern of Egyptian public affairs 
throughout 1948 is woven in sombre 
colours. During a good part of the year the 
country was on a war footing with her 
forces actively engaged in the futile 
struggle to prevent by force of arms the 
establishment of a Jewish State in 
Palestine—a sort of crusade to begin with, 
but in its later stages a vain and costly 
fight to ward off the humiliation of defeat 
and disarray. Anglo-Egyptian relations 
underwent no lasting change; the difficul¬ 
ties which stood in the way of improvement 
at the beginning of the year were still there 
when the year closed, despite a break in the 
clouds when there semed to be a good hope 
that our discussions with Khashaba Pasha 
on the Sudan question might lead to fruit¬ 
ful co-operation on that issue and thus open 
the way to a better understanding in other 
matters of mutual concern. But the sky 
soon clouded over again and the hope 
disappeared for the remainder of the year. 
In the domestic political sphere this review 
cannot, unfortunately, be other than a 
cheerless record of disquiet engendered 
largely by the violence of terrorists and 
fanatics. 

2. His Majesty’s Ambassador's visit to 
London for consultations early in January 
revived expectations in Egyptian minds 
that the idea of reopening negotiations for 
a settlement of the whole Anglo-Egyptian 


problem was again in the air; furthermore, 
there was almost general realisation of the 
futility of keeping the Egyptian case before 
the Security Council. Nokrashy Pasha, 
however, remained insistent on evacuation 
before negotiations and still adhered 
tenaciously to the principle of the unity of 
the Nile Valley. When, in February, the 
press published the texts of the Sudan 
Government's draft ordinance providing 
for the creation of an Executive Council 
and an elected Legislative Assembly, the 
outcry in the press foreshadowed rejection 
by the Egyptian Government, particularly 
in view of the criticism that the draft 
ordinance would endow the Governor- 
General with increased powers without 
giving the Egyptian Government an effec¬ 
tive voice in Sudanese affairs or allowing 
enough responsibility to the Sudanese 
themselves. In the event, the Egyptian 
Government expressed its disapproval of 
the draft ordinance and rejected our pro¬ 
posal for the discussion of the scheme by a. 
joint committee. When the Senate Foreign 
Affairs Committee met to examine the 
question of the ordinance, its deliberations 
were prolonged largely in consequence of 
Sidkv Pasha s contention that the commit- 
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tee s report should link the Sudan question 
with the Egyptian Government’s attitude 
towards the general international situation, 
which, it was universally felt here, was 
becoming increasingly menacing. Khashaba 
Pasha indicated privately that he endorsed 
Sidky Pasha’s view that constitutional 
reform in the Sudan would be a means of 
reopening negotiations with us on the whole 
subject of Anglo-Egyptian relations. This 
seemed to be a good augury, particularly as 
it transpired that Nokrashv Pasha himself 
was not displeased that Sidky Pasha had 
intervened to raise the Senate committee’s 
deliberations on to the higher plane. 
These were the circumstances which led 
up to the series of conversations with 
Khashaba Pasha, whose import is sum¬ 
marised in the following two paragraphs 
It is noteworthy that at this time the 
opinions expressed on this subject by Sidky 
Pasha in the Senate and through the 
medium of the press were not only realistic 
and, therefore, from our point of view, 
welcome, but they also commanded the 
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attention of many clear-thinking Egyptians 
who were tired of the slogans and catch¬ 
words which had become the stock-in-trade 
of the more pusillanimous political spokes¬ 
men. 

3. The discussions between Khashaba 
Pasha and His Majesty's Ambassador, 
commonly referred to as the “ Khashaba- 
t’ampbell talks,” constituted a series of 
committee meetings designed to secure 
Egyptian agreement to the ordinance in a 
slightly amended form in return for certain 
entirely new arrangements that would give 
the Egyptians the opportunity to partici¬ 
pate with us on terms of equality in the 
guidance of the Sudanese towards self- 
government. With the agreement of the 
Governor-General, it was suggested that an 
Anglo-Egyptian standing committee should 
be set up with Sudanese consultants and, 
later, representatives, to supervise the 
development of the Sudanese towards self- 
government and. also, an Anglo-Egyptian 
committee to supervise the first elections to 
the Legislative Assembly. The Governor- 
General also expressed his willingness to 
nomiuate to the Executive Council two 
Egyptians from the ranks of the Egyptian 
officials servings in the Sudan, and the 
Governor-General also agreed that the 
senior Staff officer of the Egyptian forces 
in the Sudan should attend all meetings of 
the Executive Council when defence matters 
were being discussed. 

4. After difficult and protracted negotia¬ 
tions agreement was reached on all points 
with the Egyptian Minister for Foreign 
Affairs regarding these measures, subject, 
of course, to the endorsement of the 
Egyptian Government. Despite repeated 
requests from His Majesty’s Ambassador 
and an urgent appeal from the Secretary of 
State on 3rd June, we received no indica¬ 
tion from the Egyptian Government of 
their willingness to endorse the Foreign 
Minister’s agreement and it became clear 
that the Egyptian Government’s final 
approval might be either delayed indefi¬ 
nitely or even refused. In these circum- 
stances it was announced on 14th June in 
the House of Commons that His Majesty’s 
Government felt that they could no longer 
stand in the way of the Governor-General’s 
doing as he thought fit regarding the 
promulgation of the ordinance in accor¬ 
dance with his duties and obligations for 
the good government of the Sudan under 
the agreement of 1899. 

5. The locally-inspired illusion that the 
Sudan talks were proceeding well for the 
Egyptian side had already been shattered 
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by the publication in the Misri a few days 
previously of the text of the Senate Foreign 
Affairs Committee's report giving the 
reasons for that committee's rejection of 
the Foreign Minister's recommendations. 
The Senate Committee’s decision was 
applauded by the press on the ground that 
any proposition which implied recognition 
of the validity of the 1899 Agreement and 
failed to enshrine the principle of the unity 
of the Nile Valley under the Egyptian 
Crown was inaceptable to Egypt. 
Khashaba Pasha, a tired and disappointed 
man, tendered his resignation but, after a 
few days absence from office, was per¬ 
suaded by the Palace to withdraw it. The 
general public was confused by unexplained 
differences within the Cabinet on the Sudan 
issue, and Nokrashv Pasha, for his part, 
confined himself to a laconic statement to 
the press blaming His Majesty’s Govern¬ 
ment for rejection of the Egyptian Govern¬ 
ment’s desire to be on a footing of equality 
with the British (doubtless a reference to 
the composition of the Sudan Executive 
Council) in the preparation of the Sudanese 
for self-government. There the matter 
rested so far as Cairo was concerned; the 
ordinance was dulv enacted by the 
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Governor-General of the Sudan on 19th 
June and preparations began to be made in 
Khartum for its implementation in Septem¬ 
ber. The departure of the Egyptian dele¬ 
gation to the General Assembly of the 
I’.N.O. brought a revival of interest in the 
inter-connected Sudan and Egyptian ques¬ 
tions in consequence of speculation as to 
whether either or both of these questions 
would be raised in Paris, but Khashaba 
Pasha assured us that he had no intention 
of raising these matters except possibly in 
informal contacts with our delegation. In 
its broader aspect the Sudan question and, 
indeed, Anglo-Egyptian relations generally, 
remained more or less in cold storage for 
the remainder of the year except that the 
powers of the Sudan Government under the 
Condominium were called in question in 
the autumn, when a party of leading 
Wafdists projected a visit to the Sudan to 
coincide with the holding of elections for 
the Sudanese Legislative Assembly but 
were deterred, perhaps not unwillingly, by 
certain restrictive conditions imposed by 
the Sudan Government; a simlar contre¬ 
temps occurred when, in December, 
Makram Ebeid Pasha, in open defiance of 
the Sudan visa regulations and of the 
Sudan Government’s ruling about their 
ineligibility to plead, attempted to lead a 
group of Egyptian lawyers to Khartum for 
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the purpose of defending Sudanese politi¬ 
cal agitators who were being brought to 
trial: Nokrashy Pasha took up the cudgels 
with the Sudan Government on behalf of 
the Egyptian lawyers and King Farouk 
signified his approval of their action by 
receiving them in audience on their return 
to Cairo after being turned back at the 
frontier town of Wadi Haifa. Nokrashv 
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Pasha also raised with the Governor- 
General the question of principle involved 
in the conditions laid down in regard to the 
projected visit, of the Wafdist leaders. 

6. It is apparent from the foregoing that 
the one bright feature in the record of the 
general jxditical relations between Egypt 
and ourselves during 1948 was the sincerity 
of purpose which Khashaba Pasha, as 
Minister for Foreign Affairs, applied to the 
task of collaboration with us—an attempt 
to infuse into our relations a better spirit 
of understanding in the hope that the 
obstacles which have stood for so long in 
the way of an all-round settlement might be 
gradually surmounted. Unfortunately he 
did not receive the support and encourage¬ 
ment which he needed and deserved either 
from the Prime Minister or the King, but 
towards the end of the year a sign mani¬ 
fested itself that our joint efforts to reach a 
better understanding had not been entirely 
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sterile. On 24th November King Farouk 
paid a surprise visit to His Majesty's 
Embassy to express his pleasure at the birth 
of a son to Princess Elizabeth, and this 
gesture greatly pleased our Egyptian 
friends, who had been hoping for an 
unmistakable sign that there was a real 
desire in the highest Egyptian circles for 
improved relations with us. 

7. On the wider international plane, the 
fractious spirit engendered bv the con¬ 
tinued frustration of Egypt’s own national 
aspirations manifested itself intermit¬ 
tently, as it had done before, in assertions 
by press commentators and disgruntled 
political elements that in any future inter¬ 
national conflict Egypt’s policy must be 
neutrality or that Egypt must at least 
receive advance payment of the price of her 
co-operation in any future war, namely, the 
full realisation of her national aspirations. 
Towards the end of the year, however, 
admissions began to be made that neutrality 
was impossible and Nokrashy Pasha him¬ 
self assured us categorically that Egypt 
would inevitably be on the side of the 
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Western Powers in the event of war with 

Russia. 

8. Egypt’s active intervention in Pales¬ 
tine was preceded bv a pronouncement made 


to the Political Committee of the Arab 
League a month before we relinquished the 
mandate to the effect that if Arab armies 
were to enter Palestine to save that country 
such action must l>e regarded as a tem¬ 
porary expedient devoid of any character of 
occupation or partition, and that, after its 
liberation, Palestine must be handed back 
to its own people. After a certain amount 
of press agitation for energetic action by 
the Arab League and Arab Governments 
in support of the Palestinian Arabs, the 
Egyptian Minister for Foreign Affairs 
replied to our various representations 
regarding the impropriety of active inter¬ 
vention in Palestine with repeated 
assurances that the Egyptian Government 
had no intention of embarking upon any 
direct action which would embarrass our 
position in Palestine. Four days before our 
mandate was surrendered the Senate, in a 
secret debate, adopted a motion approving 
armed intervention in Palestine at the 
opportune moment and etat de siege was 
duly proclaimed, with parliamentary 
approval, when Egyptian forces crossed the 
Palestine frontier on 15th Mav. The 
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Egyptian authorities justified active inter¬ 
vention on the ground that the mission of 
the Egyptian forces was to restore order 
and security in Palestine and to put an end 
to the massacres perpetrated by Zionist 
bands; they thus disclaimed any suggestion 
of aggression. It cannot be denied that the 
mood of the general public was favourable 
to such action; stories of Zionist atrocities 
and warnings of the danger of communism 
creeping over the Middle East through 
Palestine had not been without effect. 
Although having only the role of spectators 
as regards the progress of hostilities which 
in the early stages did not involve any great 
strain or sacrifice on the Egyptian forces, 
we endeavoured to exert all possible in¬ 
fluence in order to uphold the authority of 
the Security Council by persuading the 
Egyptian Government to conform to the 
cease-fire resolution in June; Khashaba 
Pasha was receptive, but when agreement 
was secured allegations were made on the 
Egyptian side that the arrangements were 
militarily advantageous to the Jewish side. 
Similarly, His Majesty’s Government were 

hitterlv criticised in connexion with the 
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evacuation of Haifa during the cease-fire 
period at the beginning of July on the 
ground that the manner of our withdrawal 
conferred substantial advantage on the 
Jews. The late Count Bernadotte’s pro¬ 
posals for a settlement of the Palestine 
question also met with scornful and hostile 
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comment. It need not be thought sur¬ 
prising, therefore, that our strong represen¬ 
tations in favour of Egypt’s acceptance of 
an extension of the cease-fire period were, 
in effect, rejected by Nokrashy Pasha. 
Meanwhile the official communiques issued 
by the Ministry of National Defence con¬ 
tinued to suggest that the Egyptian forces 
were having things all their own way. As 
the fight proceeded Egyptian official and 
press representations became increasingly 
insistent in reminding us of our obligations 
under the treaty, as they conceive it. to 
supply a fins and military equipment to 
Egypt despite the Security Council's 
embargo. This was indeed a sore point 
which has not ceased to rankle, especially 
with the Egyptian soldiery who were 
actually engaged in hostilities. As time 
went on it became more and more clear to 
the Egyptian public that the Egyptian 
forces were being hard pressed and were 
suffering heavy casualties; a secret debate 
in the Senate at the end of November pro¬ 
duced some angry scenes as the result of the 
Opposition’s strictures with regard to the 
handling of the military campaign. At 
the very end of the year the position of the 
Egyptian forces deteriorated still further 
as the result of a sharp Jewish offensive, 
in defiance of Securitv Council resolutions 
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and the general tease fire, concentrated on 
the Egyptian front in the Negeb. Strict 
censorship prevented news of the Egyptian 
defeat reaching the Egyptian public 
directly, but the truth gradually leaked out 
and had the effect of destroying the last 
vestiges of any enthusiasm among the 
Egyptian general public for the task of 
“ liberating " Palestine at such a cost in 
lives and money. The fact that other Arab 
forces did not move to relieve the pressure 
on the Egyptian front resulted in an 
exacerbation of the discords between Egypt 
and the other Arab States in connexion 
with Palestine; as regards Transjordan in 
particular, Egyptian resentment had 
already been fiercely roused by reports of 
decisions taken with regard to the future 
of Arab Palestine at a Congress of Pales¬ 
tinian Arabs at Jericho in the early part 
of December, in consequence of which it 
was assumed that King Abdullah was 
anxious to proclaim himself immediately 
king of a Greater Transjordan in disre¬ 
gard of the Arab League’s policy and of 
the principles of Arab unity. As regards 
the so-called “ All Palestine Government ” 
proclaimed by Ahmed Hilmi Pasha in 
September, the Egyptian Government 
decided, after some hesitation, to recognise 
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it, but not before they had secured the 
return to Egypt from Gaza of the Mufti of 
Jerusalem, whose unauthorised departure 
from Cairo to attend the National Assembly 
at Gaza had caused them a good deal of 
embarrassment. 

9. In internal affairs the year was 
marked by a crescendo of terrorist activi¬ 
ties, which were mainly, though not 
entirely, laid at the door of the notorious 
Moslem Brethren Society. There w r ere also 
other manifestations of disorder, such as 
the looting and arson which occurred at 
Alexandria in April while junior police 
officers were on strike after endeavouring 
unsuccessfully for some time past to secure 
redress of their grievances by more legiti¬ 
mate methods; the anti-Jewish riots in 
Cairo in July, which followed the cease-fire 
forced on the contestants in Palestine by 
the Security Council, and alleged Israeli air 
raids and in which a number of non-Jewish 
Europeans were killed and injured; and 
the anti-Government riots in certain Cairo 
schools and universities in December in the 
course of which Selim Zaki Pasha, Com¬ 
mandant of Cairo City Police, was 
murdered in the execution of his duties. 
The greater number of incidents occurred 
after the campaign in Palestine had begun, 
and the anti-Jewish feelings of certain ele¬ 
ments of the population were vented in 
explosions in Jewish-owned business 
premises rather than against individuals. 
There were, eoneurrentlv, various breaches 
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of the peace unrelated to the Palestine 
affair, ail of which contributed to an aggra¬ 
vation of the state of internal tension. Two 
attempts were made to murder Nahas 
Pasha, an attempt to blow up the Sudan 
Agency was frustrated and, finally, in 
December, Nokrashv Pasha was assassi- 
nated, an act of vengeance for his belated 
proclamation dissolving the Moslem 
Brethren Society as an illegal organisation. 
This series of incidents not only adversely 
affected the Government's prestige at home 
but gained for Egypt an unwelcome 
notoriety abroad; they may, at least to some 
extent, be ascribed to the failure of the 
authorities to ensure that, exemplary 
punishment was meted out to those who had 
already been tried on charges of political 
murder or attempted murder in the pre¬ 
ceding years since the war. There was 
general relief at the dissolution of the 
Moslem Brethren Society and, although this 
step was overdue, it is at least satisfactory 
that once it was taken the police authorities 
showed commendable keenness in carrying 
it out. Communist activity, on the other 
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hand, slackened to a noticeable degree, due 
largely no doubt to the additional powers 
given to the Government under martial law 
to intern for an indefinite period persons 
suspected of subversive activities without 
the normal legal formalities. Generally 
speaking, the methods used to combat the 
Communist menace were repressive and, 
therefore, no more than a short-term 
expedient; although lip-service was at 
times paid to the need for radical social 
reform as the most effective defence against 
the inroads of communism, it was 
impossible to discern the existence of any 
cohesive plans to attain this object; effect 
was given to a few piecemeal projects 
which in the aggregate constituted only a 
very modest achievement. 
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10. The relative positions of the different 
elements which filled the Egyptian political 
stage remained fundamentally the same 
throughout the year except that King 
Farouk’s personal prestige suffered a 
marked decline, partly as a result of the 
Palestine war and his apparently deliberate 
aloofness from public life during its later 
stages, and partly in consequence of his 
decision to divorce Queen Farida. It was 
apparent to all that His Majesty intended 
to retain indefinitely the unpopular 
Nokrashy Government mostly for the sake 
of keeping the Wafd at bay. At the same 
time Nokrashy s relations with the Palace 
were by no means as smooth and easy as out¬ 
ward appearances would suggest, though he 
nevertheless remained compliant. Within 
the Government the Saadist-Liberal coali¬ 
tion was preserved intact, though at inter¬ 
vals there were bickerings and discords 
between the two parties which made their 
association an uneasy one without actually 
threatening its disruption. Outside the 
Government the Wafd, restrained to some 
extent by the effects of martial law. 
remained comparatively quiescent and was 
consequently subjected to some criticism by 
its own rank and file, particularly the 
younger elements, who seemed to think that 
the prospects of their ever reaping the 
rewards of loyalty to the party were 
becoming increasingly dim. The appoint¬ 
ment of Fuad Serag ed din Pasha as 
Secretary-General of the Wafd was 
generally assumed to be a concession to 
these restive elements and appeared to fore¬ 
shadow an endeavour to infuse a more 
vigorous life into the party’s internal 
organisation. In September the Wafd did 
indeed make its voice heard when it issued 
a strongly-worded manifesto denouncing 
the Nokrashy Government and condemning 


its policy in Palestine and the Sudan, 
Nahas Pasha’s Bairam message to the 
Egyptian nation in October also inveighed 
strongly against both the Nokrashy Govern¬ 
ment and His Majesty’s Government, but 
the more stinging passages were deleted by 
the censorship. The Wafd s abortive pro¬ 
ject to visit the Sudan, mentioned in para¬ 
graph 5 above, had the appearance, after 
the event, of being more than anything else 
a manoeuvre to embarrass Nokrashy Pasha 
and perhaps also to disprove to the rank 
and file of the Wafd their accusations of 
inertia among the leaders. In the autumn 
rumours were current that a national coali¬ 
tion Cabinet might soon be formed, but 
Nahas Pasha, through the medium of the 
Wafd Party’s press organ, asserted once 
again that the Wafd would not agree to 
participate in a national coalition Cabinet 
or to negotiations with Great Britain; he 
reiterated the Wafd’s demand for imme¬ 
diate and complete evacuation from the 
whole Nile Valley unconditioned by any 
agreement or alliance. He maintained this 
position until the end of the year. 

Appendix 

Economic Review, 1948 

In the economic sphere two contradictory 
tendencies were apparent during the year : 
one, bullish, determined by the rise in raw- 
cotton prices (see paragraph 6 below); the 
other, bearish and restrictive of trade, 
determined by a number of influences of 
which the chief was the Palestine war and 
the emergency measures taken in Egypt 
under the State of Siege. 

2. The import trade of Egypt appears to 
react almost automatically to the level of 
raw-cotton prices; when prices rise, 
imports expand, and vice versa. Figures 
illustrating this tendency with reference to 
1948 are given below (paragraph 5). As a 
direct result of these high prices. Egypt 
accumulated sterling instead of reducing 
her balances (though the blocked balances— 
No. 2 Account—were, of course, reduced by 
releases under the Anglo-Egvptian Finan¬ 
cial Agreement of 5th January, 1948), and 
by the end of the year had some £E.60-70 
million available on No. 1 Account (free). 
The expansion of imports was greatly 
facilitated by the progressive freeing from 
import licences, between January and 
March, of all imports from the sterling and 
transferable account areas. 

3. The advance of Egyptian forces into 
Palestine on 15th May, .and the months of 
desultory fighting and armed truce that 
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followed, naturally undermined the- 
confidence of the business community.. In 
particular, the measures of “custodian 
control ” taken against a number of Jewish 
firms, and the fear of more to come, had a 
depressing effect on certain sections of the 
importing, wholesale and retail trades, 
particularly in textiles and paper, in which 
Jewish firms have always been prominent. 
This depression was accentuated by the fact 
that many importers had overbought in the 
early months of the year following the 
relaxation of import controls. There was 
not, however, any disastrous slump in the 
market. Nor did local industries appear to 
suffer on the whole, though the pace of 
industrial expansion slackened (see para¬ 
graph 6 below). 

4. In the matter of Government finances, 
the 1948—49 budget was fixed at the follow¬ 
ing record high figures :— 

£E. 

Expenditure. ... 183,435.100 

Revenue ... ... ... 141,510,600 


Deficit (to be met from the 

Reserve Fund) ... ... 41,924.500 

Of this estimated deficit, however, 
£E.30 million was for additional expendi¬ 
ture in connexion with the Egyptian army’s 
operations in Palestine, which was to be 
covered later by an internal loan of that 
amount authorised under Law 98 of 1948; 
and £E.9.424.500 for further expenditure 
on the Five-Year Plan. The true excess of 
ordinary expenditure over ordinary income 
was thus only £E.2 500,000. An important 
development during the year was the 
promulgation of Law 119 authorising the 
Government to float a £E.50 million inter¬ 
nal loan to assist in financing the 1948 
cotton crop and to provide cover for any 
increase in the note issue after the middle 
of July. Formerly, since the early part of 
the 1914—18 war, such cover had mainly 
been provided by the issue of British 
Treasury bills in London. The Egyptian 
note issue rose from £E.145 million at the 
end of 1947 to the record high level of 
£E.164 million at the close of 1948, and at 
the end of November the total of Egyptian 
Treasury Bills issued under Law No. 119 
as additional cover reached a lo*al of 
£E.32-7 million. The £E.30 million 
Palestine loan referred to above was floated 
in January 1949. in two sections of 

V 

£E.15 million each, a long-term option 
at 3 per cent, and a medium-term se< V| n at 
2£ per cent. Both were readily suhornbed. 
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The amortisation of £E.12 million of the 
£E.30 million 2-j per cent, cotton loan’ 
(1948-53) commenced in October. The 
Government’s general reserve fund stood 
at £E.76-4 million on 1st March, 1948, of 
which £E.50-6 million was stated to be free 
and the rest engaged. 

5. The year witnessed a spectacular rise 
in the price of Egyptian raw cotton, which 
at certain times reached levels double those, 
for 1947. For the year’s exports, the 
average f.o.b. price per cantar for all grades 
was $74-0 compared with §45-75 in 1947. 
(The local cotton dollar or tallari of P.T.20 
or five to the Egyptian pound is referred 
to here.) Total exports of cotton were 
7-7 million cantars (of about 100 lb.) valued 
at £E. 113,327.000, compared with 7-5 mil¬ 
lion cantars valued at £E.68.335.000 in 

1947. The outturn of the 1948 crop was 
estimated at 8-4 million cantars against 
6-2 million cantars in 1947. The second 
most valuable export was rice, of 
which 345,000 tons valued at over 
£E.16 million were exported, compared 
with 165,000 tons valued at a little over 
£E.6 million in 1947. Imports also rose 
considerably in 1948, reflecting the availa¬ 
bility of ample supplies of free sterling due 
to the high price of cotton and to the 
releases from Egypt’s blocked sterling 
balances under the Anglo-Egyptian Finan¬ 
cial Agreement signed on 5th January, 

1948. and were greatly facili o ed by the 
relaxation of import controls early in the 
year (see paragraph 2 above). Total im¬ 
ports and exports, with United Kingdom 
shares, in 1947 and 1948, were as under :— 



1947 

1948 


£E. 

£E. 

Imports 

From United 

103,903,000 

172,879,000 

Kingdom ... 
Exports and re¬ 

23,041,000 

36,294,000 

exports 

To United 

89,837,000 

143.102.000 

Kingdom ... 

12.885,000 

41.793.000 


The visible adverse trade balance rose to 
nearly £E.30 million in 1948, compared 
with £.E.14 million in the preceding year. 

6. Apart from State Funds, which 
remained steady throughout the year, 
quotations on the local stock markets con¬ 
tinued to decline. The principal local 
industries appear to have had a prosperous 
year, but there were signs during the later 
months of the year of some recession in the 
important textile industry, due mainly to 
the large increase in the price of raw cotton. 
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The Government found it necessary to 
subsidise the manufacturers of popular 
rationed types of cloth. There was some 
falling-off in the number of new industrial 
companies formed, owing in part to the dis¬ 
couraging effect on enterprise of the Law 
on Joint Stock Companies (Company Law) 
promulgated in July 1947. A new artificial 
fertiliser factory at Abu Zabaal started 
production, as also did the new Misr rayon 
company on a limited scale. The other 
fertiliser company, which is establishing a 
large factory near Suez, received a loan of 
7 million United States dollars from the 
Export-Import Bank to finance purchases 
of machinery. Further study was given to 
the two projects linked to the Aswan Dam 
hvdro-electrie scheme, for fertiliser and 
iron and steel manufacture. The first 
year’s operation of the new Company Law 
caused difficulties to British firms operating 
in Egypt, but on the whole they were able 
to meet the requirements of the law. But 
the target to be reached in the second and 
third (final) year in the progressive 
Egvptianisation of staff may prove more 
difficult. A new mining law was passed 
in July under which all future oil leases 
may only be held by Egyptians. Existing 
leases are not, however, affected. The 
Government has further laid it down that 
no crude oil may be exported from the 
country, and this, with other stipulations 
in the draft contract submitted to them, 
caused difficulties to the Standard Oil Com¬ 


pany, which had found what appeared to be 
a promisng strike of oil in Sinai after 
several years of prospecting. The company 
has accordingly suspended most of its 
activities here. Anglo-Egyptian Oilfields 
also reported new discoveries of oil during 
the year. 

7. The general food situation remained 
unchanged and prices continued high. It 
was again found necessary to import wheat 
and flour to make up the local deficiency in 
bread grains. 397,000 tons of wheat and 
flour being imported (partly under F.A.O. 
allocation and partly as a result of a 
£E.10 million barter agreement with the 
U.S.S.R. of wheat for Egyptian Govern¬ 
ment cotton), compared with only 25,000 
tons in 1947. In addition 144.000 tons of 
maize were imported against none in 1947. 
The general wholesale prices index number 
rose from 310 to 324-3 and the cost of 
living number from 280-2 to 282-2 during 
the year. In addition to the barter agree¬ 
ment with the l S.S.R., various other 
agreements were concluded during the year 
for the exchange of Egyptian cotton or rice 
for manufactured goods and cereals 
(notably the barter of 175,000 tons of rice 
against 150,000 tons of wheat and a like 
amount of maize, negotiated in October 
with the British Ministry of Food); and 
short-term trade and payments agreements 
were concluded with France, Switzerland 
and Western Germany. 
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EGYPTIAN IMPORT AND EXPORT TRADE, 1947 AND 1948 

Sir R. Campbell to Mr. Bevin. {Received 16 th June) 


(No. 338 E.) Cairo, 

Sir, 13 th June, 1949. 

I have the honour, with reference 
to Mr. Chapman-Andrews’s despatch 
No. 476 E. of 17th September, 1948, to 
transmit herewith a summary of Egypt’s 
import and export trade in 1947 and 1948 
by countries. 

2. Total imports in 1948. greatly facili¬ 
tated by the removal early in the year of 
import licensing for goods emanating from 
the transferable account countries and 
increased by the delivery of orders pre¬ 
viously held up for lack of licences, rose to 
the record figure of £E. 172,879.000, a total 
never previously reached and nearly five 
times the value of 1938 imports. It repre¬ 
sented an increase of £E.68.976,000 over the 
1947 total of £E. 103.903.000, which itself 
had created a record. Included in the 1948 


figures were gold bullion and specie to a 
value of £E. 12.577,000 (of which 
£E.5-6 million came from Saudi Arabia 
and £E.5 million from the Netherlands), as 
compared with £E.4.324.000 in 1947. By 
volume the 1948 imports totalled 3.956,000 
tons, compared with 3.048,000 tons in the 
preceding year, and 2.889,000 tons in 1946. 
(The tons mentioned in this despatch are all 
metric.) The average c.i.f. value of each 
ton of imports was £E.43-7 last year, 
against £E.34-1 in 1947 and £E.28-9 in 
1946. Nearly 70 per cent, of all imports 
passed through the port of Alexandria, 
about 16 per cent, through Port Said 
and nearly 14 per cent, via Suez. An 
interesting feature last year was that about 
£E.15 million worth of imports arrived 
as air freight, compared with £E.6 million 


worth in 1947, although by weight there 
was a decline from 936 tons to 783 tons. 

3. There was also a big increase in the 
value of exports in 1948, due to the very 
high levels of raw-cotton prices reached 
during the year. The total was 
total was £E. 140,741,000, compared with 
£E.85,978,000 in 1947, an increase of 
£E.54.763,000, also constituting a record in 
the history of Egypt's foreign trade. By 
quantity the 1948 exports were 2,091,000 
tons compared with 1.993,000 tons in 1947 
and 1.869.000 in 1946. Each ton of exports 
last year averaged in value £E.67-3 f.o.b., 
compared with £E.43-1 in 1947 and 
£E.34 -1 in 1946, or almost a doubled value 
per ton in two years. Exports of gold 
bullion and specie were negligible. 48 per 
cent, of exports by tonnage were shipped 
from Alexandria, 20 per cent, via Port 
Said, 20 per cent, from Suez and 11 per 
cent, from Kosseir (phosphates). 

4. Re-exports fell off in 1948 to a 
value of £E.2,361.000 compared with 
£E.3,858,000 in 1947. Transit trade has 
been declining for some years, owing to 
difficulties placed in the way of this form 
of trade in Egyptian ports as compared 
with other Mediterranean ports, and the 
economic warfare measures against Israel 
imposed under martial law in 1948 (which 
are still in for<e) no doubt had a still 
further hampering effect on this trade. The 
following are some comparative figures of 
transit trade through Egyptian ports :— 

Tom 


1938 

1946 

1947 

1948 


1.842.000 

1,772.000 

1.306.000 

1,140,000 


5. Taking into account the value of re¬ 
exports, Egypt’s foreign trade showed an 
adverse visible balance of ££.29,777,000 in 
1948, which followed an adverse balance of 
£E. 14,066,000 in 1947. The cumulative 
adverse balance for the twelve years 1937- 
48 was over £E.160 million, or an average 
of £E.13-3 million per annum (all the 
figures including bullion and specie move¬ 
ments). 

6. The United Kingdom retained its 
customary position as the leading supplier 
to Egypt with a total of £E.36,294,000 
(21 per cent.) compared with ££.23,041,000 
(22-1 per cent.) in 1947, no small achieve¬ 
ment in the face of the continued strong 
competition of the other leading suppliers. 
The figure of £E.36-3 million is only just 
below the previous record value of imports 
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from the United Kingdom, which was 
£E.37-9 million in 1920. Increased values 
were recorded in most of the principal 
items of our trade, some of the most 
valuable of which were :— 



1947 

1948 


(£E.000’s) 

Cigarettes . 

545 

819 

Coal ••• ••• • * * 

47 

l.000( 

Medicines and pharmaceuticals 

645 

1.026 

Chemical products, not specified 

147 

390 

Coal tar dyes . 

132 

315 

Tyres and tubes . 

179 

343 

Silk and rayon fabrics 

335 

397 

Woollen fabrics. 

946 

2,777 

Cotton piece goods . 

220 

337 

Sheet iron and steel 

378 

422 

Iron and steel structures 
Stationary internal combustion 

225 

531 

engines . 

Textile machinery (excluding 

340 

525 

parts) ••• • • • ••• ••• 

1,732 

1.638 

Machinery, not specified 

332 

371 

Machinery parts . 

417 

825 

Radio sets . 

197 

313 

Electric cables . 

215 

649 

Tubes and pipes, iron and steel... 

163 

284 

Tin, crude . 

87 

202 

Machine tools. 

122 

234 

Electric generators, over 50 kilog. 

162 

277 

Iron and steel bars 

233 

226 

Motor cars, new . 

494 

1,109 

Motor lorries and chassis 

85 

565 


(•) Not shown in the customs returns for 1948, but 
believed (including bunkers) to exceed £E.l million. 


The considerable increase in cotton 
prices resulted in the value of exports to 
the United Kingdom last year rising to 
££.41,248,000 (29-3 per cent.) compared 
with £E. 12.709.000 (14 -8 per cent.) in 1947. 
The previous highest value of our purchases 
from Egypt was £E.40-2 million in 1919. 
Our cotton purchases last year totalled 
2,450,000 cantars valued at £E.39-2 mil¬ 
lion, compared with 1,224,000 cantars 
worth £E.11-1 million in 1947; and our 
only other important purchase were onions 
(£E.637.000), metallic ores (£E.175,000) 
and rags (£E.145,000). 

7. Second on the list of principal supply¬ 
ing countries in 1948 comes Italy, with a 
total of £E. 15,010,000 (8-7 per cent.) com¬ 
pared with £E.9,189,000 (8-8 per cent.) in 
1947. The most important items making 
up the 1948 total were: silk and rayon 
yarns (£E.2.400,000), silk and rayon 
fabrics (£E.1.229,000), cotton yarn 
and thread (£Iv512,000), cotton piece- 
goods (£E.2,277,000), woollen fabrics 
(£E. 1,457,000) and textile machinery 
(£E.431.000). Other Italian imports of 
a certain value included fruits and nuts, 
cigarette paper, tyres and tubes, window 
glass, typewriters and motor cars. Exports 
to Ttalv declined in value from 
££ 11991.000 (14 per cent.) in 1947 to 
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<££.5,295,000 (3-7 per cent, in 1948, owing 
to a drop of 931,000 cantars in Italy's 
takings of Egyptian cotton. 

8. The United States moved from 
second to third place in the import table 
in 1948 with a total of ££.12,353,000 
(7 -1 per cent) against ££.11,659,000 
(11-2 per cent.) in the preceding year. 
However, it is known that, to circumvent 
the current dollar shortage and exchange 
regulations, considerable quantities of 
United States goods, including such items 
as motor cars and refrigerators, were im¬ 
ported into Egypt last year against pay¬ 
ment in sterling to intermediaries in third 

countries, such as Italy and Holland, these 

% 

intermediaries remitting the dollars 
(bought at a premium) to the United States. 
In some cases the goods were apparently 
actually shipped from the United States 
to the intermediary country and forwarded 
thence to Egypt, and in such cases were 
evidently recorded by the Egyptian customs 
as originating in the intermediary country. 
If allowance is made for these imports, the 
respective shares of both Italy and Holland 
(in Egypt's import trade) were probably 
below those given in the official returns. 
With this reservation, the most important 
items of United States trade with Egypt 
last year, as shown in the returns, were: 
wheat and flour (££.603,000), lubricating 
oils (££,891,000), motor cars, new 
(££.633,000), motor lorries and chassis 
(££.731,000), leaf tobacco (££.323,000), 
coal (£E.?.33.000), medicines and pharma¬ 
ceuticals (££.388.000), chemical products 
(££.234.000), tractors (££.371,000), textile 
machinery (££.278,000), machinery, not 
specified, and machine parts (££.416,000). 
Other imports of lesser importance inclu¬ 
ded tyres and tubes, cinema films, silk and 
rayon fabrics, bottles, tin-plate, iron and 
steel hoops, tubes and pipes, iron and steel 
structures, machine tools and aeroplanes. 
Exports to the United States declined in 
value from £E.5,770,000 (6-7 per cent.) in 
1947 to £E.4.456.000 (3-2 per cent.) last 
year, following a drop of over 300,000 
cantars in her takings of raw cotton from 
this market. 

9. The high |>osition in the import and 
export tables occupied by the U.S.S.R. was 
due to the barter deal which was concluded 
with that country early in 1948. under 
which 38,000 tons (about 836,000 cantars) 
of Egyptian Government-owned cotton was 
exchanged for 210,000 tons of wheat and 
19.000 tons of maize from Russia. A 
protocol to the agreement allowed for addi¬ 
tional purchases of cotton on the free 


market and, in fact, the total offtake by the 
U.S.S.R. in 1948 reached 996,000 cantars 
valued at just over ££.12 million. 

10. Imports from France at ££.8.374,000 
last year (4-8 per cent.) were higher in 
value than in 1947, but rather lower on a 
percentage basis from the 1947 level of 
6-4 per cent. Principal french exports to 
this market last year included wines and 
spirits, medicines and pharmaceuticals 
(££.352,000), perfumery (££.88.000), 
rayon and silk fabrics (££.539,000), 
woollen fabrics (£E.620,000), cotton piece- 
goods (££.304,000), stationary internal 
combustion engines and pumps 
(£ E, 138,000), machinery parts (££.168,000), 
motors cars and lorries (£E.611.000) and 
watches. France took 809.000 cantars of 
Egyptian cotton in 1948 valued at ££.13-4 
million, compared with 1,052,000 cantars 
in 1947 valued at ££.10-3 million. Other 
exports to France are negligible. 

11. The total of imports from the 
Netherlands in 1948 of ££.7.706,000 

* 

(4-5 per cent.) compared with ££.1.597,000 
(1-5 per cent.) in the previous year appears 
to indicate a great increase in trade, but 
actually £E.4,958.000 of the 1948 total 
represented imports of gold bullion and 
specie, so that in actual terms of goods, the 
rise in Hutch trade last year was not so 
striking as would appear at first sight. In 
addition there is the factor mentioned in 
paragraph 8 concerning United States 
goods shipped to Egypt through third 
countries, which may have helped to swell 
the Dutch total. Chief imports into Egypt 
from Holland, so far as can be ascertained 
from the preliminary trade returns, include 
cheese, potatoes, cocoanut oil, beer, oil 
colours and radio sets. Their offtake of 
Egyptian cotton at 192,000 cantars was 
rather higher than in the previous year. 

12. Belgian competition, particularly in 
iron and steel goods, continued to be very 
strong in 1948, when her share of the 
import trade was ££.7,638.000 (4-4 per 
cent.) against ££.5,727,000 (5-5 per cent.) 
in 1947. The chief items forming last 
year’s total were : sulphate of ammonia 
(££.1.201,000), plate and window glass 
(££.186,000). iron and steel bars 
(££.2,926.000), sheet-iron and steel 
(££.193,000). rails. &e., wire nails, screws 
and general builders’ hardware. Belgium’s 
cotton purchases declined by about one-half 
to 65.000 cantars. 

13. Imports from India were substan¬ 
tially higher in value in 1948 at 
££.6,398,000 (3 -7 per cent.) compared with 
££.3,984.000 (3-8 per cent.) in 1947, the 
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principal items being tea, vegetable oils and 
raw jute, jute sacks and fabrics. India 
was the second largest .importer of 
Egyptian cotton in 1948 with total takings 
of 1,235,000 cantars against 1,382,000 
cantars in the previous year. 

14. Of the other leading countries in the 
import table, more than 95 per cent, of the 
value of imports from Saudi Arabia was 
gold specie; and of Canada's total over 
one-half was wheat and flour. Purchases 
of Chilean nitrate of soda showed practi¬ 
cally no change at 375,000 tons. 

15. Although imports from Japan were 
still relatively small last year, that country 
took fifth place in the list of leading pur¬ 
chasers of Egyptian produce with a total 
of EE.5,799,000. Details of the principal 
items are not yet available, but raw cotton 
would be the chief one. 

16. The principal commodities imported 
into Egypt in 1948. with comparisons with 
1938 and 1947, were valued as under :— 




1938 

1947 

1948 




(£E.00O’s) 


Coffee 


285 

1,058 

1,167 

Tea . 


831 

4,300 

4,873 

Wheat ... •... 


6 

94 

12,615 

Maize . 


33 

• • ft 

8,827 

Flour . 


• tv 

760 

4,007 

Vegetable oils ... 


250 

352 

1,080 

Leaf tobacco 


605 

4,328 

4,030 

Coal ... 


2,007 

1,858 

1,868 

Kerosene. 


1,136 

2,392 

2,363 

Fuel oils 


649 

3,683 

4,448 

Medicines, &c. ... 


486 

1,658 

2,286 

Fertilisers 


2,935 

5,750 

7,936 

Timber . 


1,220 

5,533 

3,759 

Paper, including newsprint 

892 

2,458 

4.575 

Rayon yarn 


229 

1.979 

2,634 

Rayon fabrics ... 


211 

1,824 

2,054 

Woollen fabrics ... 


861 

3,377 

5,842 

Cotton piece-goods 


2,828 

4,083 

4,195 

Jute and jute goods 


656 

2,949 

5,294 

Iron and steel bars 


698 

2,450 

3,494 

Sheet iron and steel 


600 

1,130 

1,194 

Motor vehicles 


1,051 

3,213 

4,792 


The value of principal exports in the 
same years was :— 



1938 

1947 

1948 



(£E.OOO’s) 


Onions 

929 

1,469 

1,924 

Rice . 

684 

6,113 

16,064 

Fuel oils (bunkers) 

135 

396 

1,229 

Raw cotton 

... 21,190 

68,335 

113,327 

Potatoes. 

17 

325 

758 

Sugar, refined ... 

149 

332 

771 

Phosphate of lime 

307 

788 

752 

Flax 

80 

287 

398 

Cottonseed oil ... 

203 

411 

404 

Cottonseed cake 

914 

105 

327 


17. The following table gives details of 
exports of raw cotton by quantities and 
values in 1947 and 1948 :— 


1947 



Million 

Value 

Country 

cantars 

££. 

United Kingdom 

1-22 

11,072,000 

India 

1-38 

12.424,000 

France . 

1-05 

10,310,000 

U.S.S.R. ... 

• • • 


Italy . 

1-33 

11,744,000 

United States . 

0-56 

5,466.000 

Czechoslovakia. 

0-43 

3,990,000 

Netherlands . 

(’) 

(*) 

Spain . 

0-22 

1.865.000 

Sweden . 

0-05 

447,000 

Switzerland . 

0*22 

1.937,000 

Belgium. 

0-13 

1,161,000 

Other countries 

0-88 

7.919,000 

Totals . 

7-47 

68,335,000 

1948 


United Kingdom 

2-45 

39,179.000 

India . 

1-23 

19.160.000 

France . 

0-81 

13,417,000 

U.S.S.R. 

1-00 

12,066,000 

Italy .. 

0-40 

4.965,000 

United States . 

0-25 

4.044,000 

Czechoslovakia. 

0-22 

3,138,000 

Netherlands . 

0-19 

3,163,000 

Spain . . 

0-13 

1.505.000 

Sweden . 

0-13 

1.334.000 

Switzerland . 

0-07 

969.000 

Belgium. 

0-06 

1,090,000 

Other countries 

0-73 

9,297,(XX) 

Totals . 

7-67 

113,327,000 


1 cantar=99-05 lb. 

( l ) Included under "Other countries” in 1947. 

Average f.o.b. price per cantar. 

1938 1947 1948 

£E.2-67 £E.9-15 £E.14-78 

or or or 

$13-35 $45-75 $73-90 

$=Egyptian cotton dollars of PT.20. 

18. Egypt’s trade with the Sudan is not 
included in the general tables of foreign 
trade. In 1947 and 1948 it was as 
follows;— 


1947 1948 

a £E. £E. 

Exports to the Sudan ... 2,081,000 3,708,000 

Imports from the Sudan 1,720,000 2,700,000 


19. Copies of this despatch have been 
sent to the Commercial Relations and 
Exports Department of the Board of 
Trade, the Export Credits Guarantee 
Department and the British Middle East 
Office. 

I have, &c. 

RONALD CAMPBELL. 
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Enclosure in No. 16 

i 

Foreign Trade of Egypt: 1947 and 1948 


Country 

United Kingdom . 

Italy ... ... ... ... ... 

United States . 

IT C C D 

W • O • » 1X • • • • ••• • • • • * + 

France 

Netherlands. 

Belgium and Luxembourg 

India. 

Saudi Arabia . 

Canada .. 

Chile ... 

Ceylon . 

Iran ... ... ... ... ... 

Australia . 

South Africa . 

Sweden 

Turkey 

Yugoslavia. 

I r^tcii ... ... ... ... 

Czechoslovakia . 

Norway . 

Finland 

Argentine . 

Switzerland. 

Other countries in Africa. 

Spain ... ... ... ... 

Brazil . 

Greece 

Lebanon 

Other British possessions in Asia ... 

Palestine . 

Other countries in Asia . 

British East and West Equatorial 

Africa . 

Hungary . 

British Malaya . 

Cyprus . 

Japan 

Denmark . 

Rou mania. 

Libya . 

Bulgaria . 

Syria .. 

Germany . 

Austria 

Poland . 

Ethiopia . 

China ... ... ... ... 

Portugal . 

Transjordan. 

New Zealand . 

Totals including other countries ... 


(Including bullion and specie) 
(£E.000’s) 


(£E.000*s) 


Order 

in 

Imports from 

1948 

1947 

1948 

1 

23,041 

36,294 

2 

9,189 

15,010 

3 

11,659 

12,353 

4 

1,502 

11,180 

5 

6,626 

8,374 

6 

1,597 

7,706 

7 

5,727 

7,638 

8 

3,984 

6,398 

9 

210 

5,865 

10 

928 

5,389 

11 

4,531 

4,998 

12 

3,614 

4,845 

13 

2,608 

4,506 

14 

1,725 

3,849 

15 

1,239 

3,676 

16 

572 

2,609 

47 

3,549 

2,490 

18 

749 

2,439 

19 

3,266 

2,347 

20 

1,963 

2,277 

21 

970 

2,113 

22 

1,334 

1,963 

23 

323 

1,680 

24 

1,413 

1,532 

25 

754 

1,393 

26 

1,380 

1,226 

27 

1,116 

1,066 

28 

406 

1,011 

29 

1,691 

848 

30 

540 

741 

31 

523 

727 

32 

1,148 

692 

33 

154 

660 

34 

52 

588 

35 

297 

563 

36 

395 

557 

37 

6 

537 

38 

254 

531 

39 

95 

520 

40 

501 

514 

41 

103 

472 

42 

362 

326 

43 

129 

336 

44 

#4 # 

275 

45 

44 

246 

46 

417 

240 

47 

427 

186 

48 

68 

131 

49 

19 

111 

50 

64 

91 


103,903 

172,879 


Order 



in 

Exports to 

1948 

1947 

1948 

I 

12,709 

41,248 

6 

11,991 

5,295 

7 

5,770 

4,456 

4 

• • 4 

12,066 

3 

10,712 

14,183 

10 

723 

3,404 

16 

1,678 

1,350 

2 

14,625 

22,406 

23 

341 

624 

36 

335 

183 

• « • 

8 

3,246 

3,602 

• • • 

15 

12 

24 

671 

526 

• • • 

431 

44 

15 

571 

1,517 

• • • 

115 

47 

17 

287 

1,250 

31 

232 

307 

9 

4,133 

3,414 

39 

87 

144 

40 

53 

141 

• • • 

16 

4 

13 

2,144 

1,792 

30 

319 

350 

12 

2,369 

2,007 

• • • 

46 

6 

19 

541 

1,020 

21 

1,190 

800 

28 

521 

376 

33 

1,321 

264 

37 

59 

156 

41 

56 

111 

18 

534 

1,038 

11 

399 

2,455 

27 

363 

416 

5 

619 

5,799 

38 

412 

154 

34 

4 

230 

22 

633 

712 

35 

16 

209 

25 

106 

482 

14 

1,749 

1,753 

20 

• • 6 

952 

29 

656 

350 

• • • 

16 

13 

• • • 

219 

• • • 

32 

305 

279 

26 

161 

437 

42 

52 

76 


85,978 

140,741 
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VISIT OF SIR WILLIAM STRANG TO EGYPT 

Sir R. Campbell to Mr. Her in. (Received 30 th June) 


Sir, 18/// June, 1949. 

1 have the honour to report that 
Sir William Strang. Permanent Under¬ 
secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, 
visited Egypt from 24th May to 29th May 
and stayed at this embassy. During his, 
visit, Sir William had the opportunity of 
holding conversations with the King, the 
Prime Minister, the Under-Secretary of 
State at the Egyptian Ministry of Foreign 
Affairs and the Secretary-General of th** 
Arab League. He also inet other leading 
Egyptians and members of the British 
community and of the Diplomatic Corps. 

2. Sir William Strangs arrival was 
preceded by an inevitable flood of specula¬ 
tion in the press about the purpose of his 
visit, and the possible changes of British 
policy it foreshadowed. In the end. how¬ 
ever, it seems to have been realised that 
Sir William Strang’s visit was simply one 
of enquiry. As might have been expected, 
the entire press took the opportunity of 
reiterating the familiar Egyptian demands 
for evacuation and unity of the Nile Valley, 
and freely advised Sir William on the 
necessity of a British policy to meet, firstly, 
these Egyptian, and then Arab, national 
aspirations. On the whole, comment on the 
visit has been reasonably objective and not 
unfavourable. 

3. On Wednesday, 25th May, Sir 
William Strang, after signing the King's 
book at Abdin Palace in the morning, paid 
a short visit to the Acting Chief of the 
Royal Cabinet. After tea, in company 
with Sir John Troutbeck, he called on 
Azzam Pasha. The conversation is 
described in British Middle East Office 
telegram No. 44, Saving, of 26th May. 

4. Sir Cecil Campbell, the President of 
the British Chamber of Commerce in 
Egypt, and one of the most active men in 
British community matters in Cairo, came 
to dinner the same evening. During the 
course of this he described the apprehension 
with which the British commercial com¬ 
munity in Egypt viewed the economic 
future of the country and the reluctance 

W 

which British commercial and industrial 
interests were showing to undertake new 
ventures. He felt that a bad time was 
coming for Egypt, during which she would 
have to learn the lesson of her incapacity 
to deal with her affairs unassisted. 


5. On Thursday. 26th May, Sir William 
Strang visited Hassouna Pasha, the 
Egyptian Under-Secretary for Foreign 
Affairs, and the Prime Minister in the 
morning, and had an audience with King 
Farouk in the afternoon. I enclose a note 
on these conversations, extracts from which 
have already been sent to you in my 
despatches Nos. 316. 317 and 319 of 
7th June. The Acting Chief of the Royal 
Cabinet told me later that King Farouk 
had much enjoyed his conversation with 
Sir William Strang, and I have more 
recently been informed that it made a very 

V V 

good impression on His Majesty. 

6. A tea party at this Embassy on 26th 
May was attended bv the Prime Minister, 
members of the Cabinet and a number of 
other leading Egyptian and British 
personalities. I had invited Fouad Serag 
Eddine. the Secretary-General of the Wafd, 
but he excused himself at the last moment. 
The Wafdist press has since commented 
that this refusal gives proof that the Wafd 
is not depending on British support in any 
way in the coming elections. 

7. On Friday, 27th Mav, the American 
Charge d'Affaires, Mr. Jefferson Patterson, 
called on Sir William Strang before 
luncheon, to which I had also invited other 
prominent non-Arab diplomatic colleagues, 
with their wives, together with members of 
my staff. The same evening, before dining 
with Sir John Troutbeck. Sir William 
Strang met at this embassy the Heads of 
Missions of other Arab States in Cairo. 

8. During his conversation with King 
Farouk, Sir William Strang had expressed 
the intention of making time to see some¬ 
thing of the Egyptian countryside. His 
Majesty at once took this up, and said that 
he would like to arrange for some Egyptian 
to accompany Sir William on this trip in 
order that the country scenes and customs 
and methods of agriculture, &c., might be 
explained to him. In consequence, early on 
Saturday, 28th May, His Majesty’s Private 
Secretary, together with the Under¬ 
secretary of State at the Ministry of Social 
Affairs and other senior Egyptian officials 
of the same Ministry and the Ministry of 
Health, conducted Sir William Strang, 
myself, and two members of my staff on a 
lengthy motor tour in the Nile Delta outside 
Cairo. Visits were paid to the new 
workers' model city of 6.000 dwellings 
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which is being built to house industrial 
employees of the Egyptian Government on 
the outskirts of Cairo, and to examples of 
the new health and social centres which the 
Egyptian Government are planning to set 
up throughout the country. 

0. On the evening of 28th May a small 
cocktail party at the embassy was attended 
by the Commonwealth representatives in 
Cairo, British press correspondents and 
further members of the British community. 
The Egyptian Minister of Education also 
came to this party at his own request as he 
had been unable to be present or. the pre¬ 
vious day. A dinner was given on the same 
night in Sir William Strang's honour by 
the Prime Minister at Zaafarane Palace. 

It is noteworthv that the Prime Minister 

«. 

also invited the Governor-General of the 
Sudan and the Sudan Agent in Cairo. The 
dinner, which was largely attended by 
leading Egyptians, struck me and members 
of my staff who were there, as a particu¬ 
larly cordial affair. 

10. Sir William Strang spent the morn¬ 
ing of Sunday, 29th May, visiting the 
Egyptian Museum and the Old City of 
Cairo in company with Mr. Fay and 
Mr. Gathorne-Hardy, of the Brotherhood 

ir r 

of Freedom, and after lunch left for 
Amman. 

11. The sympathetic interest which 
Sir William Strang showed in the various 
problems and aspects of Egyptian life 
created a most favourable impression here 
among Egyptians of influence, and un¬ 
doubtedly contributed to the relations of 
confidence and goodwill which we are 
seeking to establish here. 

12. I am sending a copy of this despatch 
to the British Middle East Office. 

I have, &c. 

RONALD CAMPBELL 


Enclosure in No. 17 

(Secret) 

Sir William Strang's Interviews with the 
Under-Secretary at the Ministry of 
Foreign Affairs , the Prime Minister and 
King Farouk on '2iith May, 1949. 

The conversation was pretty general in 
each case. Sir William explained that he 
was not here with any mission, but was 
touring the Middle East at Mr. Bevin’s 
request in order to inform himself about 
this part of the world and its problems, 
and to make acquaintances and hear views. 

After discussion of the general inter¬ 
national situation and the present attitude 


and intentions of Russia, the conversation 
with Hassouna Pasha turned to Italian 
Colonies, with special reference to Tripoli- 
tania. Sir William explained the back¬ 
ground of the proposal at Lake Success 
growing from the agreement between Mr. 
Bevin and Count Sforza, and gave his views 
on the situation resulting from its rejection 
by the General Assembly of U.N.O. A new 
situation had been created, in the light of 
which further attempts al a solution had 
to be made. He had found that both the 
Tripolitanians and the Cyrenaicans, but 
particularly the latter, were impatient for 
an end to the present period of uncertainty 
with regard to their future. The Cyrenai¬ 
cans desired independence as quickly as 
possible, or something as near independ¬ 
ence as might be, in association with Great 
Britain. The Tripolitanians also desired 
a quick solution, and one result of the vote 
at Lake Success seemed to be that their 
desire for a united Libya had been stimu- 
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lated. In conjunction with this, there 
seemed to be readiness to have union under 
Emir el Senoussi. On the side of the Emir, 
who had been hesitant to aim at rule over 
any but the most Eastern tribes of Tripoli- 
tania, there now seemed a readiness to 
undertake rule of the whole of Tripolitania 
as well as Cyrenaica in a united Libya. 
Hassouna Pasha suggested the need for a 
new approach, and in this connexion 
referred to Khashaba Pasha's proposal to 
Mr. McNeil that either there should be a 
multiple trusteeship over united Libya, in 
which Great Britain and Egypt should be 
represented, or that there should be a 
British trusteeship with which Egypt 
should be associated. Except for these last 
suggestions, the passages in the conversa¬ 
tion with the Prime Minister which dealt 
with the Italian colonies took much the 
same course. The Prime Minister expressed 
the opinion that His Majesty’s Government 
had now done their best for Italy, and 
failed (and he quite understood the reasons 
why they had found it necessary to try to 
help Italy), and they should now look to 
their own interests in the Arab world. 

The Prime Minister asked Sir William 
Strang what was the attitude of His 
Majesty’s Government towards Egypt. Sir 
William replied that His Majesty's 
Government wished to maintain friendship 
between the two countries, and that they 
should continue in partnership. Abdel 
Hadi said that that was the wish of Egypt. 
The question of arms came up, and 
Sir William said that Mr. Bevin desired a 
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strong and prosperous Egypt, and that 
the question of the supply of arms was very 
much in the forefront of Mr. Bevin s mind. 
At the same time the Atlantic Pact, which 
was of fundamental importance, had not yet 
been ratified by the United States Congress, 
and it was of the greatest importance not 
to do anything which might lie an obstacle 
to ratification. Therefore, it was necessary 
to choose the time carefully in this matter 
of the arms embargo. 

The Prime Minister then spoke of the 
sterling balances and the desirability of 
doing something more about them. It 
was necessary to raise the standard of 
living in Egypt and to promote social and 
economic, reform. The Government was 
doing what it could about this, and it 
needed the money blocked in London for the 
purpose. A short discussion followed on 
this in which the Prime Minister seemed 
to agree that His Majesty's Government 
had done what they could, and said he 
hoped for better things in the near future. 
He said that. Avhile he and thinking people 
understood our difficulties, there were 
ignorant people who were saying that the 
necessary projects for the betterment of 
the people were being impeded bv our atti¬ 
tude on the sterling balances. These people 
did not understand the intricacies of the 
problem, and wished to have something to 
feel in their hands as proof that we desired 
to be helpful to Egypt. The feeling he 
referred to was, of course, exploited by the 
Communists, whereas what he wanted was 
that the field should he free for the people 
“ to concentrate their hatred on Russia.” 

The audience with King Farouk went off 
very pleasantly. His Majesty was in 
affable mood and a good deal on the spot. 
He expressed his views on the proposal 
about Tripolitania. which was thrown down 
by the U.N.O. Assembly. Frankly, and 
without beating about the bush, the effect 
of it had been to make the Arabs feel they 
had been let down by Great Britain, and 
that it was not the first or second time that 
this had happened. Tt had, therefore, done 
Great Britain harm throughout the Arab 
world. Though Egypt was the most 
directly affected, all Arab States felt like 
this in support of Egypt, and because of 
their general similarity in sentiment. He 
thought it would be useful for Sir William 
Strang to know this. His Majesty also said 
that this feeling would be taken advantage 
of by the Russians, from which remark a 
short discussion about the Russian menace 
followed, during which His Majesty said 
that he was still convinced that the 


Russians would make war, that it was not 
a question of if, but of when, and (as 
Khashaba Pasha had once said to me) it 
would probably be better that it should be 
sooner rather than later, i.e., before the 
Russians were readv, and even if the demo- 
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cracies were not quite ready. He said that 
he had little doubt about the final result, 
but before that was reached the small 
countries would go through a very bad 
time. 

His Majesty spoke with much apprecia¬ 
tion of Field-Marshal Slim, saying that he 
had been particularly impressed by his 
balance between what was useful in tradi¬ 
tion, and progressive views. 

In all three conversations, Sir William 
expressed the pleasure of Mr. Bevin in the 
agreement over the Owen Falls, and the 
Secretary of State's keen interest in the 
whole Nile Waters project as a contribution 
to the improvement of economic conditions 
in the Middle East, a thing which Mr. 
Bevin considered to be fundamental to 
stability and, indeed, the first essential 
to security. 

On Owen Falls, King Farouk said that 
he had been following closely all that had 
been proposed by us. and he thought that 
Great Britain stood to gain more than 
Egypt. However, it was a good move, and 
he had. therefore, taken private steps to 
inform those circles which were opposing 
the project on the ground that His 
Majesty’s Government got more out of it 
than Egypt, to prevent the point being made 
an issue. He had let it be known that he 
desired that there should be no issue made 
on the subject. (This was probably boast¬ 
ing.) The point His Majesty raised was 
that the Egyptians at the dam would only 
have an advisory capacity, and that the 
Uganda people could do what they liked 
and the Egyptians would not be able to 
stop it. It was explained to His Majesty 
that this was inaccurate, that it would be 
on the instructions of the Egyptian resident 
engineer that the outflow’ of water from 
the dam would be controlled. His Majesty 
said he w 7 as not referring to this so much 
as to what would happen during the period 
of the construction of the dam. I explained 
that Egyptian interests were well safe¬ 
guarded, and that in any case the Nile 
Water’s Agreement laid down that there 
must be no interference with the flow of the 
Nile water without Egyptian consent. 
What I think His Majesty was referring 
to was the agreement between the technical 
experts that, in order to hasten the con¬ 
struction of the dam—which the Egyptians 
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seemed to consider advantageous—there 
should be some variation in the flow of 
water during the period of construction. I 
mentioned these remarks of King Farouk's 
to Hassan Youssef later. He seemed to be 
aware of this agreement, but said that the 
papers had never been submitted to His 


Majesty. So I suppose His Majesty just 
got things thoroughly wrong. In any case, 
His Majesty expressed his sense of the 
importance of the Nile projects, including 
Tsana. 

R. L\ 

26 th May , 1949. 
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EGYPT: HEADS OF FOREIGN MISSIONS 

Sir R. Campbell to Mr. Bevin . (Received 13 th July) 


(No. 377. Confidential) Alexandria, 
Sir, 2nd July , 1949. 

I have the honour to transmit to you 
herewith the annual report on the heads of 
foreign missions in Cairo for 1949. 

[ have, &c. 

RONALD CAMPBELL. 


Enclosure in No. 18 

Report on Heads of Missions in Cairo 

(Paragraphs marked with an asterisk are reproduced 
from previous reports) 

Afghanistan 

Mohamed Sadek El Mogaddedi, Minister 9th May, 
1939. 

*A devout Muslim and supposed to be learned in 
Muslim religous law and in Persian literature. Was 
an opponent of ex-King Amanullah and was 
imprisoned by him. He does not play much of a 
diplomatic role in Egypt, but is apt to exploit his 
Moslem piety to enhance his personal prestige in 
local circles devoted to the promotion of the politico- 
religious ideals of Islam. His attitude has generally 
been outwardly correct, but it is reported on quite 
good evidence that he has sent reports to his Govern¬ 
ment commenting on events in Egypt in a manner 
strongly unfavourable to the British. (Whitten in 
1943.) 

Albania 

M. Abdyl Sula, Charge d’Affaires, 26th July, 
1936. 

*M. Sula continues to enjoy diplomatic status 
although he no longer represents his Government. 
He is a supporter of ex-King Zog and his importance 
has been somewhat enhanced by the ex-King’s 
arrival in Egypt. (Written in 1948.) 

Argentine 

M. Hector A. Madero, Minister, 2nd September, 
1948. 

He is a friend of General Peron and reputedly 
was one of the inner handful that organised and 
carried through the revolution. Comes of a wealthy 
Anglophile Argentinian family of pure Spanish 
descent. He himself admits that, after a period 
when he disliked everything English, he realised that 
his family had been right in their pro-English 
sentiments. 

He is greatly interested in mysticism and Islam 
and has already lectured three times at the Azhar; 
he knows no Arabic however. 

He and his wife are lively and friendly people 
who speak French but little English. 


Austria 

M. Louis de Blaas, Minister, 5th October, 1948. 

M. de Blaas is a comic-opera Viennese who would 
be more at home in Imperial Vienna before 1914 
than in modern Austria. He is an agreeable but 
not very effectual colleague who enjoys social life 
and music, but has little weight politically. 

Belgium 

M. Harold Eeman, Minister, 31st March, 1949. 

M. Eeman, who spent a number of years recently 
as Belgian Minister to Poland, has been deeply 
impressed by this experience and by the insight it 
gave him to things behind the Iron Curtain. He 
tells me he imparts the fruits of his experience to the 
Egyptian authorities. 

Brazil 

M. Themistocles Da Graga Aranha, Minister, 
2nd September, 1948. 

M. de Graga Aranha was Brazilian Minister at 
Montevideo before his arrival here and in 1945 was 
Consul-General in Cape Town. Otherwise most 
of his career has been spent in Europe. He is an 
intelligent and heipful colleague, but docs not appear 
to have much knowledge of the Middle East. He 
is, however, inclined to have a thirst for information. 
He has a good sense of humour, but his health has 
been undermined. His wife, of Portuguese origin 
talks volubly in bad French. They are well liked in 
Cairo society. 

Bulgaria 

Dr. Gheorghi Slavtchev, Minister, 8th June, 1948. 

Dr. Slavtchev continues to be affable and cheerful 
but 1 seldom meet him and have little opportunity 
of discussing serious matters with him when 1 do. 

Chile 

M. Oscar Blanco Viel, Minister, 31st March, 1949. 

M. Viel likes to impart his views on China and 
the probable effect of Communism on the Chinese 
national character. His chief business, however, 
has of course to do with the import of Chilean 
nitrates to Egypt. In private he is contemptuous 
of Argentina and laughs over Argentine diplomatic 
representation in Egypt for which he can sec no 
reason except a wish on General Peron’s part to 
make a splash which he cannot really afford. He 
is also amused over the lack of work of his Argentine 
colleague and the size of his staff. 

China 

Dr. Ho Feng-shan, Minister, 16th August, 1947. 

*He is a civilised and intelligent man who speaks 
fair English and better German. His wife gives 
musical parties. Hcis very friendly. (Written in 1948.) 

Czechoslovakia 

The Czechoslovak Legation is at present in charge 
of the First Secretary, Dr. Vladimir Hellmuth, 
who is n >t unpleasant and whose wife makes not 
unsuccessf il efforts to be agreeable all round. 
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Denmark 

M. Hubert de Wichfeld, Minister, 5th February, 
1948. 

*M. de Wichfeld is also Danish Minister in 
Athens and only spends two months in Cairo each 
winter. He is personally strongly pro-British and 
rather dry. He has an agreeable wife, of distinguished 
appearance. (Written in 1948.) 

Ethiopia 

M. Tafessa Habt-Mikael, Minister, 12th April, 
1948. 

M. Tafessa Habt-Mikael speaks French and seems 
pleasant, but has made little impression in Egyptian 
official and Palace circles. He was under surveillance , 
in Paris during the Vichy regime. 

France 

M. Gilbert Arvengas, Ambassador, 1st December, 
1946. 

M. Arvengas is less ineffective than he appears. 
He works hard in the cultural sphere to restore 
French prestige but his position vis-a-vis of the Arab 
world is complicated by hostile feeling caused by 
French policy in Morocco and Tunisia and by some 
degree of contempt for the war record of France. 
His wife, who is the senior lady of the diplomatic 
corps, is loquacious and works hard socially. He 
is friendly. 

Greece 

M. George Triantafyilidis, Minister, 17th June, 1946. 

♦Born in 1887, entered the Greek diplomatic 
service in 1919. Served in various posts abroad and 
from 1944 was Minister and Director of the Economic 
Affairs Section of the Greek Ministry of Foreign 
Affairs, at the same time being Chairman of the 
Reparations Committee. He must be kept busy by 
the large Greek colony in Egypt whose sectional 
interests and political discords must at times be a 
sore trial to him. He seems anxious to do what he 
can to keep Greek policy in line with ours as regards 
the defence of the Middle East. He is a talker, 
with a rather intricate mind. Nothing much in, 
or of. Egyptian political life escapes him. He is 
helpful with information and opinions. He uses 
pretty frank language with the Egyptian Government. 
Suffers severely from asthma. (Written in 1948.) 

Holy See 

Mgr. Arthur W. Hughes, Apostolic Intemuncio, 
10th November, 1947. 

A Welshman, whose wit, good manners and charm 
gained him considerable popularity with the Diplo¬ 
matic Corps. This has somewhat declined during the 
last year as his superficiality and occasional deceit 
become more apparent. He is said to have con¬ 
siderable influence with the King, though until 
the date of this despatch he had not been received 
by His Majesty for several months. He has a good 
knowledge of Egypt, and things Egyptian. He is 
friendly, but of no great help. His health has been 
causing him a good deal of trouble this year. 

Hungary 

The Hungarian Legation is in the charge of 
M. Odon Kalios, Commercial Secretary', who is not 
officially recognised as Charge d’Affaires. 

Iraq 

Since the departure of Dr. Fadhil Jamali Bey 
who was appointed Iraqi Minister to Egypt on 
9th March, 1949, to take up the post of Minister for 
Foreign Affairs in Bagdad, the Iraqi Legation has 
been in the hands of El-Sayed Hikmat El-Chadirchi, 
Second Secretary, whose appointment in Cairo 
dates from 19th December, 1948. He is Consul- 


General in Alexandria. He seems agreeable in a 
stolid way. 

The Iraqi Legation was to have been given to a 
relative of Nuri Pasha Said but the Egyptian Govern¬ 
ment withheld their agremenr. Since then nothing 
more has been heard concerning the appointment of 
an Iraqi Minister. 

Italy 

Marquis Cristoforo Fracassi Ratti Mentone di 
Torre Rossano, Minister. 30th June, 1947. 

♦Was for many years at the Italian Embassy in 
London. The Marquis and all his staff show' a 
desire to co-operate with us. He is working hard 
to secure for Italy a position in Egypt not quite 
commensurate with the course of recent history. I 
do not entirely trust him. There is a little cf the 
faux bonhomme in him I suspect. He married not 
long ago a young and, 1 believe, wealthy wife. 
(Written in 1948.) 

Lebanon 

Sheikh Sarny ei-Khoury, Minister. 22nd October, 

1945. 

♦Born in 1895. Was trained as a lawyer. Presi¬ 
dent of the Lebanese Council of State in 1939 and was 
appointed in 1944. Director-General of the Ministry 
of Foreign Affairs. 

Although he is a brother of the present President 
of the Lebanese Republic he has not made much of a 
mark in Cairo society. His rather undistinguished 
personality and mediocre intelligence have militated 
against his exerting any noticeable personal influence 
in local Arab League circles. He shows fiierdliness 
and affability when we meet. (Written in 1948.) 

i 

Netherlands 

Count Willem van Rechteren-Limpurg, Minister, 
January 1946. 

♦He studied law at Leyden University and entered 
the diplomatic service in 1928. Served in Bucharest, 
Constantinople, Tokyo and Stockholm, 1943-45. 

Count Willem van Rechteren-Limpurg has a 
charming wife. They both speak good English 
and are very popular in Cairo society. Our relations 
are very friendly. (Written in 1948.) 

Norway 

M. Francis Irgens, Minister, 10th November, 1947. 

♦M. Irgens is helpful and speaks good English. 
He is a good official and fairly intelligent. He took a 
strong line about the rights of Norwegian and other 
foreign nationals under the Montreux Convention 
when 1 raised this question this year. He is per¬ 
nickety and prolocolaire and a bore. His wife is 
dufl but friendly. (Written in 1948.) 

Persia 

M. Ali Dashti, Ambassador, 23rd December, 1948. 

Although outwardly affable he does not appear to 
possess any outstanding qualities which would make 
a deep impression. He has the smiling suavity 
which sometimes betokens a personality of light 
calibre but he is, I imagine, well educated and 
perhaps not unintelligent. He speaks French with 
an accent suggesting that he may have spent some 
years in France or been educated under French 
auspices. I doubt whether he carries much weight 
with Egyptians, but some allowance must be made for 
the fact that his position here has been made delicate 
by the ex-Empress Fawzia's divorce from the Shah. 
He professes great admiration for British literature 
and thought. 

Poland 

Dr. Zygmunt Kuligowski, Minister, 20th July, 

1946. 
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Bom in 1902, graduated as Doctor of Medicine 
from Warsaw University where he was an assistant 
of the neurological clinic; he carried on his clinical 
work in Paris, London, Cambridge, Oxford, Zurich 
and Vienna, becoming in 1945 a Director of Neuro¬ 
logical Clinic of Lublin University. Professor 
Kuligow*ki is the author of several scientific works. 
During the occupation he worked with the Polish 
underground. He ha* now toed the party line and 
does not appear much in Cairo society. His wife 
is an outspoken Communist who praises the virtues 
for this climate of Scotch whisky, a beverage she has 
recentlv discovered and with which her acquaintance 
is still being enthusiastically pursued. Some of 
m> colleagues find her intelligent. 

Portugal 

Dr. J. L. D’Avila Lima, Minister, 27th December, 
1945. 

Born 1886. Trained as a lawyer. He was 
Professor of Coimbra University; Minister to the 
Vatican in 1935, at Rome in 1938 and at Angora 
in 1945. He is still absent from his post and has 
been for some time. 

Roumania 

M. T. C. T. Frantzesco, Charge d’Affaires, 
24th June, 1948. 

M. Frantzesco strikes me as being rather unhappy 
and fearful. He seems pleasant and friendly-disposed 
but avoids any but the briefest and most formal 
conversation. 

Soviet Union 

M. Alexei Dmitrievitch Chiborin, Minister, January, 
1945. 

♦Formerly on the staff of the Soviet mission to 
the Allied Governments in London, M. Chiborin in 
the past has expressed warm feelings of friendship 
for England. He has been absent from his post 
since last autumn and rumours of Siberian liquidation 
are prevalent, though his absence is also attributed 
in Palace circles to Soviet discontent with the Egyptian 
Government’s failure to ag o? to the raising of the 
status of their Legation to an Embassy. His 
departure coincided with the complete cutting of all 
social contacts with the outside world other than 
their Cominform colleagues, by the Soviet Embassy 
staff. (Written in 1948.) 

Spain 

Don Alonso Caro y del Arroyo, Ambassador, 
9th March, 1949. 

Don Alonso Caro y del Arroyo has been Minister 
here since December 1947, until March this year 
when the Spanish Legation was raised to the rank of 
an Embassy. 

The Spanish Ambassador, who spent two or three 
years here at the Spanish Legation in the early 
nineteen-thirties, takes little part in Cairo life and has 
the reputation of being a high calibre bore. He shows 
friendliness and gratitude for any attention. 

Sweden 

M. Widar Bagge, Minister, December 1945. 

♦Born in 1886, has served in London, Brussels, 
Rome, Helsingfors, Tokyo, Shanghai, Warsaw, 
Paris, was Minister in Tokyo and Bangkok from 
1936-45; he is also Swedish Minister to Ethiopia. 
(Written in 1946.) Is unmarried and of an increasingly 
mournful address which, strangely, does not prevent 
him from exercising a charm with the female sex or 
his limbs in the dance. (Written in 1948.) 

Syria 

El Sayed Mohsen el Barazi, Minister, 2nd May, 
1949. 


On the occasion of his formal call Mohsen Bey 
struck me as being a reasonable and intelligent man 
with a wide conception of the interests of European 
and Arab countries in the Middle East. He has now 
been recalled to Damascus to assume the Premiership. 

Switzerland 

M. Daniel Secretan, Minister, 8th June, 1948. 

I understand that he was a prominent member 
of the International Red Cross Committee during 
the recent war. He iiad not much personality 
and has not taken much part in Cairo social life. He 
has not been able to stand the climate of Cairo or 
Alexandria, and has secured his transfer elsewhere. 
He is a great friend of Mr. Trygve Lie. 

Transjordan 

Bahaeddin Bey Toukan, Minister, 13th March, 
1948. 

He has studied in England and speaks good 
English. He is a little reserved and very nervous 
about imparting information without specific instruc¬ 
tions, even to us, but generally speaking, he is very 
friendly and likeable. He has a pretty wife of w hom 
he is justifiably proud as a pure Arab product. They 
seem to be very sensitive to the handicap of his 
inadequate allowance (if any) for entertaining and 
returning hospitality. 

Turkey 

M. Scvket Fuat Kegeci, Ambassador, 1949. 

The Turkish Legation having been raised to the 
status of an Embassy, he is the first Turkish Ambas¬ 
sador to Egypt. His previous service has been 
largely in Northern European posts. He was in 
Budapest during the War of 1939—45 and was there 
during the siege. He has a “ colleaguely ” manner 
and may turn out to be rather protocolaire. 

United States of America 

Mr. Stanton Griffis, Ambassador, 2nd September, 
1948. 

Mr. Griffis has a dynamic personality and is a 
director of the Paramount Films Corporation. 
From his behaviour after his appointment it seems 
likely that he considered that he would not hold 
his position after the presidential elections, and was 
therefore determined to make his mark as quickly 
as possible. The return of President Truman came, 

I think, as a shock to him, and although he is still 
nominally Ambassador in Cairo, he only visits 
Egypt on such occasions when his work in connexion 
with relief in Palestine makes it essential for him 
to do so. His unconventional and hearty address 
has made him some friends, but many enemies among 
the more straitlaced members of the Cairo political 
and social world, and his jokes are only really 
enjoyed by those who regard bad taste and out¬ 
spokenness as humorous. (His Majesty King Farouk 
is among these.) He wrongly imagined that by 
emphasising to new acquaintances that he was 
essentially a business man, he could ride roughshod 
over etiquette. He is nevertheless an intelligent and 
energetic man and a good colleague. 

In his absence the American Embassy is in the 
charge of Mr. Jefferson Patterson (for appreciation 
of Mr. Patterson see my 1948 report). 

Yugoslavia 

The Yugoslav Legation is in the hands of M. Jovan 
Vukmanovic, Charge d*Affaires, 9th November, 1948. 

I have no real knowledge of his character. He 
does not appear to be liked or trusted by official 
Egyptian quarters who suspect him of being the jackal 
of the Soviet Union. 
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POLITICAL SITUATION IN EGYPT 
Formation of a New Government by Hussein Sirry Pasha 

Mr. Chapman,-Andrews to Mr. Attlee. {Received §th August) 


(No. 426) Alexandria, 

Sir, 4 th August, 1949. 

With reference to my telegram No. 912 
from Cairo of 2nd August and previous 
telegram dealing with the resignation of 
Ibrahim Abdel Hadi Pasha's Government 
and Hussein Sirry Pasha's return to the 
premiership, I have the honour to transmit 
copies of the Journal Officiel of 26th July 
giving the texts of Abdel Hadi Pasha's 
letter of resignation addressed to King 
Farouk,(*) Royal Rescript No. 20 accepting 
that resignation.C) Royal Rescript No. 21 
summoning Hussein Sirry Pasha to the 
premiership, and his Excellency's letter 
submitting the names of his Ministers. I 
also enclose an extract from the Journal 
d'Egypte of 27th July(') reporting a 
declaration bv King Farouk to the new 
Ministers on the occasion of their taking 
the oath of office. 

2. As you are aware from Sir Ronald 
Campbell s letter of 13th July to Sir 
William Strang and earlier correspondence 
with Mr. Michael Wright, the Palace had 
for some time previously been cogitating 
upon possible ways and means of effecting 
a change of Government without causing 
too violent a disturbance of the political 
atmosphere, a fundamental object being to 
create conditions in which the danger of 
acute domestic strife during the forth¬ 
coming general elections might be mini¬ 
mised as far as possible. A series of 
informal talks between the Palace and 
Ibrahim Abdel Hadi Pasha on the one 
hand, and Wafdist spokesmen on the other, 
with a view to the inclusion of the Wafd 
in a coalition cabinet under Abdel Hadi 
Pasha had failed to produce agreement 
between the two sides, since the Wafd 
refused to contemplate the possibility of 
general elections being held under the 
auspices of a Government headed by any 
other than a neutral Premier. A review 
of the position as it appeared three weeks 
ago before the change of Government took 
place was contained in Sir Ronald Camp¬ 
bell’s despatch No. 384 of 7th July, in para¬ 
graph 7 of which the opinion was expressed 
that King Farouk held the key to the situa¬ 


tion. This, in fact, has proved to be the 
case. It will have been seen from my tele¬ 
grams about the change of Government that 
everybody (including Abdel Hadi Pasha 
himself) was taken by surprise. The general 
feeling throughout the country, however, 
was one of relief that a change had at last 
been effected; the public s impatience with 
rigorous security measures, which to many 
savoured of the Gestapo, had been growing 
steadily for many months and the initial 
skirmishes in the electoral campaign were 
intensifying the state of nervous tension 
owing to the fear of polling being marked 
by violence and bloodshed and perhaps even 
a wholesale disruption of public order 
throughout the country. At the same time, 
many people (and among them pro- 
Wafdists), while welcoming the change, do 
not feel altogether happy about the manner 
in which it was effected; the pleasure of the 
surprise being mitigated by the thought that 
the virtual dismissal of Abdel Hadi Pasha 
and his Government just before the Rama¬ 
dan Bairam was ungracious as well as 
brusque and that Abdel Hadi Pasha, who 
after all had been a loyal and faithful ser¬ 
vant to King Farouk and had accepted 
grave risks to his person in pursuing the 
campaign, against the Moslem Brethren, 
had deserved more kindly consideration. 
Incidentally, King Farouk himself evi¬ 
dently experienced a twinge of conscience 
about this because Kerim Tabet Pasha told 
me that he had been sent to tell Abdel Hadi 
Pasha that he must not think that he had 
sacrificed in any way the King’s regard but 
that he was held in high esteem and even 
affection; by his conduct in supporting the 
King’s policy and not opposing the new 
Government he would retain His Majesty’s 
confidence and should regard himself as 
held in reserve for future service. In a 
speech to his party followers at the Saadist 
Party’s Club on 1st August, Abdel Hadi 
Pasha evinced a correct and dignified 
attitude, declaring that his Government had 
conformed to His Majesty’s will in sup¬ 
porting Hussein Sirrv Pasha in forming 
his Cabinet. He expressed the hope that 
national unity would be realised and that 
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the country would reap the fruits thereof. 
King Farouk, for his part, has represented 
the change of Government as his Bairam 
gift to the nation, but it is a matter of 
conjecture whether the thought of regain¬ 
ing a measure of popularity was uppermost 
in his mind when he decided to make a 
change at that particular moment or 
whether he was mainly influenced by other 
considerations of deeper significance. 
There is a widespread belief that articles 
published by Mahmoud Abul Fath in his 
newspaper Misri and a memorandum stated 
to have been submitted by him to the Palace 
may also have exerted a potent influence 
on King Farouk. A translation of the prin¬ 
cipal article was submitted under cover of 
my despatch No. 411 of 23rd July. It 
underlined the coincidence of the Middle 
East Conference at the Foreign Office with 
the presence in London of various notabili¬ 
ties of other Arab States and went on to 
deplore Egypt's simultaneous absorption in 
domestic squabbles to the exclusion of any 
active interest in important international 
developments. One of the Royal Princes, 
who. like most members of the Royal 
Family, is under no illusions about King 
Farouk, has voiced to me his strong belief 
that King Farouk’s action must have been 
dictated by fear though there might be room 
for speculation concerning who or what had 
frightened him. The Prince thought it 
might be the international situation and 
His Majesty’s sudden realisation of 
Egypt's defencelessness. This in my 
opinion is a possibility not to be ruled out, 
for in the event of war (which the King 
may regard as imminent) His Majesty 
(mindful of the lengths to which military 
necessity has driven him in the past) may 
prefer to find himself at the head of a 
popular and united Government rather 
than of an unpopular one. 

3. Having accepted the charge of office 
with a decent show of reluctance, Hussein 
Sirry Pasha had a feverish round of dis¬ 
cussions with the various party leaders and 
finally, with comparatively little delay, 
succeeded in forming a coalition of all 
parties (except Makram Pasha’s Kotla) and 
some Independents. Party leaders were not 
invited to join the Cabinet. I have already 
expressed the opinion that it was a con¬ 
siderable achievement to gain the Wafd’s 
adherence on an equal footing with the 
Saadists and Constitutional-Liberals but 
that, at. first sight, the Cabinet is an 
unwieldy combination. Of the eighteen 
Ministers, fourteen have held Cabinet rank 


before. The four who have reached mini¬ 
sterial rank for the first time comprise: 
one Wafdist (Mohamed el Wakil Bey—- 
no relation of Mme. Nahas—who is a 
man of good standing having been hitherto 
Vice-President of the Senate), one Liberal 
(Ahmed Aliuba Bey, a prominent Coun¬ 
sellor in the Court of Appeal who is 
reported to be level-headed and pro- 
British), one Watanist (Abdel Rahman 
Rafei Bey. an extremist with a reputation 
for Anglophobia and Moslem fanaticism) 
and one Independent (Dr. Mohamed 
Hashem, an intelligent young lawyer who 
is the son-in-law of Hussein Sirry Pasha). 
The others already figure in the Egyptian 
personalities list. 

4. It is not to be wondered at that in all 
circumstances the composition of the 
Cabinet should bear some marks of improvi¬ 
sation and it cannot be expected that the 
machine will run, at least in the early 
stages, without a certain amount of friction 
and clatter. The Saadist and Liberal 
Parties and probably the Watanists too. 
maintain their preference for an agreed 
allocation of constituencies in the general 
elections whereas the Wafd remain ada¬ 
mant in their insistence on free elections; 
the present indications are that Hussein 
Sirry Pasha’s preference is for the latter 
and that, in his view, any question of a pre¬ 
arranged division of constituencies between 
the various parties is a matter for discus¬ 
sion by the parties themselves and does not 
concern himself and the executive. At the 
same time there are strong indications that 
Sirry Pasha is being tempted by the ambi¬ 
tion. which may be fed bv the Palace, to 
remain in office as the head of a national 
coalition Government even after the elec¬ 
tions. Such an objective would not 
necessarily be in conflict with that of free 
elections, especially if the Wafd were pre¬ 
pared to play. But this, from everything 
that Fuad Serag Eddin Pasha himself has 
said to me, the Wafd are not prepared to 
do. Thev stand for free elections and for 
normal constitutional practice by which the 
party, whichever it may be, that gets a 
majority over every other single party in 
the elections, should be called upon to form 
a Government. It would be for the leader 
of 'that majority party to decide whether, 
and if so to what extent and on what con¬ 
ditions, to invite the other parties to 
collaborate with him in the Government. 
On this fundamental point there seems to 
me to be no hope of the Wafd giving way 
and it may be in the Wafd’s rigid refusal 
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to compromise on this point before the elec¬ 
tions that the fundamental weakness of the 
present coalition may finally reveal itself. 
The party leaders, who have no ministerial 
responsibility, remain behind the scenes, 
where the temptation to pull strings in par¬ 
tisan interests will doubtless only be 
restrained by their fear of, or loyalty to, 
King Farouk, who obviously desires to keep 
this new Government in being at least until 
the elections are over and who, it seems 
evident, is anxious that a Coalition Cabinet 
of somewhat similar composition should 
emerge from the elections. Reading between 
the lines of Royal Rescript No. 21 and King 
Farouk’s declaration to the new Ministers 
on taking the oath, it is possible to discern 
a gentle hint of His Majesty’s desire to see 
a fairly representative coalition Govern¬ 
ment in power after the elections (see in 
this connexion the last sentence of para¬ 
graph 3 of my telegram No. 57). Moreover 
Hassan Youssef Pasha has told me of his 
hopes and even expectation that Hussein 
Sirry Pasha (whom incidentally he had 
always greatly admired since the davs when 
he served him as private secretary) will 
remain as the head of a National Govern¬ 
ment “ for a very long time.” On the other 
hand, Kerim Tabet Pasha, the Royal Press 
Counsellor and constant companion of the 
King and undoubtedly the cleverest man at 
court to-day, cannot be expected to view 
with detachment the possibility of the com¬ 
bination between Hussein Sirry Pasha as 
Prime Minister and Hassen Youssef Pasha 
as Acting Chief of the Royal Cabinet 
becoming deep-rooted and of long dura¬ 
tion; for this would naturally mean that 
he himself would tend to be short-circuited 
and perhaps ultimately eliminated alto¬ 
gether in the contacts, formal and informal, 
between His Majesty and the Egyptian 
Government. One final consideration 
arising from the special relationship be¬ 
tween Hussein Sirry Pasha and Hassan 
Youssef Pasha is that the latter, except 
when acting under direct orders from the 
King, will be very unlikely to try, or be per¬ 
suaded. to intervene in the affairs of govern¬ 
ment. He will. I think, tend to withdraw 
somewhat into the background, keeping the 
Prime Minister abreast of such information 
as comes his way but anxious to encourage 
rather than otherwise direct contact be¬ 
tween the King and the Prime Minister. 
He will hate having to give Hussein Pasha 
orders or convey possibly unwelcome 
instructions. Indeed, his natural tendency 
will be rather to take orders from his old 
chief, and it seems likelv to me that Hassan 
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Youssef Pasha may before long find himself 
in a somewhat embarrassing and therefore 
weaker position, though there is no sign 
of this at present. Another cogent point 
relating to the prospects of this Cabinet’s 
survival was made to me by Fuad Serag ed 
Din Pasha, as reported in my telegram No. 
64 of 28th July, namely, that we should not 
raise non-urgent contentious matters, which 
might provide the Saadists and Liberals 
with a pretext for a “ patriotic ” demon¬ 
stration and possible walk-out. This is an 
indication of the Wafd s expectation. after 
the elections, of being in a position to exer¬ 
cise a monopoly in the effective display of 
patriotism. At present they are vulnerable 
and therefore cannot afford to let anvone 
challenge them on that ground. 

5. The position taken up by Makram 
Ebeid Pasha and his Kotla Party has, if 
anything, further diminished their dwind¬ 
ling political stature. Hussein Sirry Pasha 
went through the motions of inviting 
Makram Pasha to nominate representatives 
of his party for inclusion in the Cabinet 
but Makram demanded equality of repre¬ 
sentation with the other parties and it was 
obviously impossible for Hussein Sirry 
Pasha to accept this. At the same time, 
Makram Pasha characteristically attempted 
to pose as the champion of public liberties 
by stipulating the abolition of martial law 
as a condition of his party’s entering the 
Cabinet. Having thus brought about his 
exclusion, he is now displaying chagrin at 
Kina’ Farouk’s reference, in his declaration 
to the new Ministers, to the fact that it 
is the first time that all political parties 
are taking part in one Cabinet. In the 
Chamber of Deputies on 1st August, when 
Hussein Sirry Pasha made the statement 
reported in mv telegram No. 912, Makram 
Pasha objected that the statement omitted 
reference to the most important questions 
and he demanded that martial law should 
be abolished forthwith and internees 

released. This merely aroused ironical 

%• 

mirth. 

6. It is difficult to forecast at the moment 

how Hussein Sirrv Pasha will fare in his 

1 1 

dealings with Parliament. When he made 
his brief and almost anodyne statement of 

If 

policy to the Chamber of Deputies on 
1st August, it was received (as w'as reported 
in my telegram No. 76 of 4th August) 
without marked enthusiasm and the ap¬ 
plause for his reference to evacuation and 
the unity of the Nile Valley (which, 
incidentally, did not include the words 
“ under the crown of Egypt ”) was rather 
perfunctory. He repeated that statement 
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to the Senate on the following day and on 
this occasion press reports would suggest 
a rather warmer reception. This is not sur¬ 
prising in view of the substantial Wafdist 
representation in the Senate and its absence 
in the Chamber of Deputies. Unlike his 
predecessor, Sirry Pasha is not an out¬ 
standingly able parliamentarian. He is 
something of a martinet and rather brusque 
and even dictatorial in his manner of 
handling j>eople. These qualities, and a 
propensity for taking snap decisions, may 
at times prove to be defects in a man placed 
in the peculiar position of having to handle 
different groups of party politicians both 
in the Cabinet and in Parliament without 
having any party affiliations himself. On 
the other hand, he will probably be dis¬ 
inclined to take orders from the King to 
the extent that Abdel Hadi Pasha was pre¬ 
pared to do (if only because by so doing he 
would lose Wafdist support without which 
he could not carry on at all) and if he stands 
up to the King in any matter concerned 
with constitutional practice he could cer¬ 
tainly count on the strong support of the 
Wafdist elements in the Government. On 
the whole. I should say that the Cabinet will 
he characterised by inter-party rivalry 
rather than bv unity and that it will become 

V V 

progressively weaker the longer it survives. 
I cannot conceive of anv reshuffle that 
would include all the elements at present 
in the Government and it is already being 
suggested here and there that should one or 
other of the parties represented in the 
Cabinet prove recalcitrant Hussein Sirry 
Pasha would make no bones about resigning 
and forming a new Cabinet consisting en¬ 
tirely of Independents. Such a Govern¬ 
ment would at least have the advantage of 
being unmistakably a purely temporary 
affair. It therefore seems to me that the 
sooner the general elections take place the 
better. The Wafd certainly think so and 
Fuad Seraged Din Pasha told me that they 
would use their influence to bring about 
elections during the first half of September. 

7. As regards the continuance of martial 
law, Sirry Pasha told me that he would 
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have to feel his wav but that his intention 
was to relax it. The first signs of relaxa¬ 
tion have already been manifest and have 
been heartilv welcomed by the Wafd; for 
instance, instructions have been given for 
the release of nearly 300 internees and steps 
are being taken to review promptly the 
cases of the others. Meanwhile exit visas 
have been abolished altogether. 

8. To sum up, the outward appearance 
of national unity, which is cried up in 
Palace circles and by the Prime Minister 
in Parliament, is deceptive and there is a 


strong possibility of fundamental differ¬ 
ences with the Wafd concerning the nature 
of the Government that is to follow the 
general elections and therefore the measures 
that would have to be taken before the elec¬ 
tions to produce, or at any rate aim at pro¬ 
ducing, the desired result. This funda¬ 
mental difference is identifiable with the 
constitutional struggle often seen in 
developing but immature political com¬ 
munities between the head of the State 
and the representatives of the majority 
of the people. That is the issue which 
has now r been raised, though as vet 
only in a tentative fashion; and it is the 
issue which may become the dominating one 
after the elections. In the meanwhile, in 
their day-to-day relations with foreigners 
and particularly with this embassy, the 
present Government are showing themselves 
well disposed and even eager to meet us 
more than half way. So far as Anglo- 
Egytian relations are concerned, however, 
it seems certain that nothing is to be gained, 
rather the contrary, by allowing long-term 
issues to be seriously raised. Indeed, it 
would be positively harmful to our interests 
if such issues became the rock on which the 
coalition foundered. For the time being, 
therefore, our best course would seem to be 
to tread delicately, exercising by the way 
such influences as we can in the direction of 
free elections and constitutional govern¬ 
ment. For not only are these objectives 
(one might almost say ideals) in keeping 
with British experience of recent years has 
shown, a weak Government dependent solely 
on Palace support and fearful of the 
strength of popular opposition w'hether 
inside or outside Parliament, is incapable 
of ratifying or implementing agreements 
reached by their own plenipotentiaries even 
alter exhaustive discussion and, on our 
part, the limit of concession. Our hope 
should therefore be that the events of the 
coming weeks may produce a Government, 
which, though having to contend with par¬ 
liamentary opposition of a healthy nature, 
may yet be strong enough through its con- 
lidence in popular support to deal reason¬ 
ably with us without fear or favour. Such 
a possibility undoubtedly exists, though it 
is not yet by any means within easy reach. 

9. I am sending copies of this despatch 
without enclosures, to His Majesty’s repre¬ 
sentatives at Bagdad, Beirut, Damascus, 
Amman, Jedda, Jerusalem and Karachi, to 
the Commanders-in-Chief, Middle East and 
to British Middle Fast Office. 

E. A 1 CIHAPMAN-ANDREWS. 
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Enclosure 1 in No. 19 

Journal Offtciel du Gourernement 
Egyptien No. 97 

(Extract) Mardi , 26 juittet 1949. 

(Traduction) 

Rescrit Royal No. 21 de 1949 adverse a Son 
Excellence Hussein Sirry Pacha 

%f 

Mon Cher Hussein Sirrv Pacha. 

V 

Dans not re constant souci d’assurer le 
bonheur et la prosperity de notre peuple. un 
de nos voeux les plus chers est de constituer 
un Gouvernement national qui. au moment 
on la nation s’apprete a de nouvelles elec¬ 
tions generates. travaille a unir les rangs. 
a eoordonner les energies, a dinger les 
volontes et a concentrer tous les efforts vers 
un objectif eommun, dans les circonstances 
delicates que traverse notre cher pays, tant 
a l’interieur qu a l’exterieur. 

Cest pourquoi nous avons cru devoir vous 
eonfier la charge du pouvoir, connaissant la 
justesse de votre jugement. la force de votre 
volonte et l’excellence de votre admini¬ 
stration. 

II nous a plu en consequence de vous 
adresser le present rescrit pour la formation 
d un Cabinet dont vous nous soumettrez le 
projet. afin que nous le sanctionnions par 
dec ret. 

Nous prions le Tout-Puissant de couron- 
ner nos efforts de sucres, pour le bonheur 
de notre peuple et la prosperity de notre 
pays. 

Fait au Palais de Montazah, le 29 
Ramadan 1368 (25 juillet 1949). 

FAROE K. 

(T raduction) 

Rcponse de Son Excellence Hussein Sirry 

Pacha 

Sire, 

Votre Majeste, me comblant de ses bien- 
faits, a daigne m’honorer de sa precieuse 
confiance et me prodiguer sa haute sollici- 
tude en me confiant la charge du gouverne¬ 
ment a cette heure critique oil le pays, 
arrive a un carrefour. se voit a la veille de 
nouvelles elections. 

Devant cet insigne honneur et c-es grandes 
marques depreciation, je ne puis que 
presenter a Votre Majeste l’expression. de 
ma gratitude la plus sincere et de mon 
loyalisme le plus profond. En priant Dieu 
de conserver au pays votre auguste jier- 
sonne, je ne saurais que prendre Fengage¬ 
ment formcl de d^ployer tous mes efforts 
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afin de suivre vos nobles directives pour 
rasserener Fatmosphere, unifier les rangs et 
concentrer les forces en vue de faire face 
aux circonstances interieures et exterieures. 

Je me rends. Sire, parfaitement compte 
de la gravite de la mission qui m’est confiee 
et des lourdes charges qu elle comporte. 
Grace a Dieu, j’ai eu l’heur de former le 
Cabinet national souhaite. oil j’ai reuni des 
homines reputes pour leur opinion eclairee 
et leur sentiment des responsabilites, et qui, 
partageant avec moi le desir general, sont 
resolus a proceder aux elections en toute 
justice et equite. 

M’etant reserve les portefeuilles de I'Tn- 
terieur et des Affaires Etrangeres. j’ai 
l honneur. Sire, de soumettre a Votre 
Majeste les noms des collegues qui out 
accepte de collaborer avec moi a l’accom- 
plissement de la tache que nous aurons a 
affronter dans ces moments difficiles, tant 
a l’intyrieur qu a l’exterieur ; 

Ahmed Mohamed Khachaba Pacha, pour 
la Justice; 

Osman Moharram Pacha, pour les 
Travaux Publics; 

Mahmoud Ghaleb Pacha, Ministre 
d'Etat; 

Ahmed Abdel Ghaffar Pacha, pour 
1‘Agriculture; 

Maitre Ali Ayoub. pour les Affaires 
Sociales: 

Ibrahim Dessouki Abaza Pacha, pour 
les Wakfs; 

Mohamed Fouad S£rag el-Dine Pacha, 
pour les Communications; 

Maitre Moustapha Nosrat, pour le Com¬ 
merce et V Industrie; 

Dr. Naguib Iskandar Pacha, pour 
1 ’ Hygiene Publique; 

Le Ferik Mohamed Heydar Pacha, pour 
la Guerre et la Marine; 

Ahmed Morsi Badr Bey, pour FInstruc¬ 
tion Publique; 

Moustapha Marei Bey, Ministre d'Etat; 

Mohamed Zaki Ali Pacha. Ministre 
d'Etat; 

Hussein Fahmy Bey, pour les Finances; 

Maitre Mohamed Mohamed el-Wakil, 
Ministre d'Etat; 

Abdel Rahman el-Rafei Bey. jxmr 
1 ’ Approvisionnement; 

Ahmed Ali Allouba Bey, Ministre 

d’Etat; 

Le Dr. Mohamed Hachem, Ministre 
d’Etat. 

Si Votre Majeste daigne agreer ce choix, 
je La prie de bien vouloir le sanctionner par 

d&ret. 
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Je demeure toujours, Sire, de Votre 
Majeste le tres fidele et tres devout 
serviteur, 

HUSSEIN SIRRY. 

Le 30 Ramadan 1368 (26 juillet 1949). 

(Traduction) 

Decret port ant Constitution dv Cabinet 

Nous, Farouk T r . Roi d’Egypte, 

Yu Farticle 49 de la Constitution; 

Yu le Rescrit du21 septembre 1879; 

Vu notre Resciit No. 21 du 25 iuillet 
1949: 

Sur la proposition du President de notre 
Conseil des Ministries, 

Decretons: 

Article l' r .—Sont nommes : 

Hussein Sirrv Pacha. Ministre de 
l’lnterieur et des Affaires Etrangeres; 

Ahmed Mohamed Khachaba Pacha, 
Ministre de la Justice; 

Osman Moharram Pacha, Ministre des 
Travaux Publics; 

Mahmoud Ghaleb Pacha. Ministre 
d'Etat. 

Ahmed Abdel Ghaffar Pacha, Ministre 
de FAgriculture; 

Maitre Ali Ayoub, Ministre des Affaires 
Sociales; 

Ibrahim Dessouki Abaza Pacha. Ministre 
de> Wakfs: 

Mohamed Fouad Serag el-Dine Pacha, 
Ministre des Communications; 

Maitre Moustapha Nosrat, Ministre du 
Commerce et de FIndustrie; 

I)r. Naguib Iskandar Pacha, Ministre 
de THygiene Publique; 

Le Ferik Mohamed Heydar Pacha, 
Ministre de la Guerre et de la Marine; 

Ahmed Morsi Badr Bey, Ministre de 
FInstruction Publique; 

Moustapha Marei Bev, Ministre d’Etat; 
Mohamed Zaki Ali Pacha, Ministre 
d'Etat; 

Hussein Fahmv Bev, Ministre des 

V V J 

Finances; 

Maitre Mohamed Mohamed el-Wakil, 
Ministre d’Etat; 

Abdel Rahman el-Raf£i Bev, Ministre 
de 1 ’ Approvisionnement; 


Ahmed Ali Allouba Bey, Ministre 
d’Etat: 

Le Dr. Mohamed Hachem, Ministre 
d’Etat. 

Article 2.—Le President de notre Conseil 
des Ministres est charge de Fexecution du 
present decret. 

Fait au Palais de Ras el Tine, le 30 
Ramadan 1368 (26 juillet i949). 

FAROUK. 

Par le Roi: 

Le President du Conseil 
des Ministres, 

Hussein Sirry. 

Le President du Conseil 
des Ministres, 

HUSSEIN SIRRY. 


Enclosure 2 in No. 19 

M r. ('hapman-A ndrews to Mr. 
A ttlee. (Received 2nd A ugust) 

(No. 912) Cairo, 

(Telegraphic) 2nd A ugust, 1949. 

Following is translation of passage from 
statement to Chamber of Deputies made by 
Hussein Sirry Pasha on 1st August as 
reported in the press :— 

“ There is no need to declare that the 
Government will exert itself to realise 
the national objectives, which are evacua¬ 
tion and the unity of the Nile Valley. 
The Government is anxious to maintain 
public security and order and to spread 
confidence among the people. The 
Government will do all in its power to 
conduct the elections in a calm 
atmosphere and on the basis of justice 
and equity." 

2. The rest of the declaration, which was 
quite brief, was of no special interest 
except that the Prime Minister made the 
point that it was King Farouk’s wish that 
the new Government should group together 
the different parties in order to close the 
ranks in the delicate circumstances prevail¬ 
ing both internally and externally. 
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J 6820/1055/16G No. 20 

CONVERSATION BETWEEN THE SECRETARY OF STATE AND THE 

EGYPTIAN AMBASSADOR 


Anglo-Egyptian Relations 

Mr. Benin to Mr. Chapman-Andrews (.Alexandria) 


(No. 518. Secret) Foreign Office, 

Sir, 24 th August, 1949. 

The Egyptian Ambassador called on me 
to-day before his return to Egypt. He 
expressed great satisfaction at the progress 
made in the military talks between our two 
countries, and felt convinced that it would 
be possible to make good progress also with 
the treaty after the elections. The general 
attitude now in the Middle East was in 


favour of a settlement with Great Britain, 
as their only reliable friend. Amr Pasha 
also assured me that they were proceeding 
as quickly as possible with the economic 
discussions and other outstanding matters. 

2. Nothing else of importance emerged 
from the conversation. 

3. A copy of this despatch is being sent 
to the B.M.E.O. 

I am, &c. 

ERNEST BEVIN. 


J 6791/14210/16 


No. 21 


LAKE TANA PROJECT 


Mr. Attlee to Mr. Lascelles (Addis Ababa) 


(No. 159. Confidential) Foreign Office, 
Sir, 1 Mh September, 1949. 

It seems possible that the negotiations for 
the conclusion of an agreement about the 
Lake Tana project may well begin in Addis 
Ababa towards the end of this vear. You 
will be called upon to take part in these 
negotiations, and it will therefore be use¬ 
ful for you to know in some detail the 
objects of the project and the form in which 
it is proposed to carry it out. I therefore 
enclose copies(‘) of the agreement of 20th 
May, 1935, between Egypt and the Sudan, 
the supplement(') to that agreement of 
24th November, 1946, and a large-scale map 
of the outlet of Lake Tana. The two agree¬ 
ments between Egypt and the Sudan were 
summarised in the second enclosure to mv 

V 

despatch to Cairo No. 885 of 8th December. 
194* 

2. Lake Tana is situated at a height of 
about 1,800 metres above sea level, and 
more than 1.300 metres above the Sudan 
plains. Its area is about 3.100 square 
Idiom. Throughout the year, the rainfall 
and the evaporation are more or less equal. 


The natural outflow from Lake Tana pro¬ 
vides about 8 per cent, of the total flow of 
the Blue Nile at Roseires. The greater 
part of this outflow coincides with the flood 
season on the Blue Nile, and thus in its 
present unregulated condition it is of rela¬ 
tively insignificant value to agriculture in 
the Nile vallev. So far as is known, there 
is no land in the vallev of the Blue Nile or 

V 

its tributaries in Ethiopia which is suitable 
for irrigation projects, and the utilisation 
of Lake Tana as a reservoir will therefore 
not affect Ethiopian agriculture either 
favourably or unfavourably, except in so 
far as regulation of the levels of the lake 
will affect agriculture on its shores. 

3. During the low season, the amount of 
water flowing naturally in the Blue Nile 
and the White Nile falls far short of the 
needs for irrigation of both Egypt and the 
Sudan. It has already been supplemented 
by annual storage of water in the high sea¬ 
son for use during the low season of each 
year in the reservoirs of Aswan, Sennar 
and Jebel Aulia. Rut. even with the sup¬ 
plies from all these sources, the total 
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amounts available are barely enough for 
present needs, and the further expansion of 
systematic irrigation in both Egypt and the 
Sudan calls for increased supplies in the 
low season of the year. The objects of the 
Lake Tana project are :— 

(a) To increase the volume of water 
available for Egypt and the Sudan 
in the low season, by a contribution 
which is assured even in the lowest 
vear. This can be done by what is 

v y 

known as ‘ 4 century '' storage: 

(b) To give such measure of protection 
to the Sudan and Egypt against ex¬ 
cessively high floods as may be 
possible by control of the lake; 

(r) To store a supplementary reserve of 
water which can lie drawn upon in 
case of shortages in the supplies 
from other parts of the Nile basin. 

These three functions are set out in the 
order of their importance and priority. 

4. "Century” or “over-year” storage 
means that in some wav the amount of 

V 

water flowing out of the lake every year 
over a long period will not fall below a fixed 
minimum. This is done by providing suffi¬ 
cient capacity in a reservoir to ensure that 
the excesses of the high years can be re¬ 
tained until they can be used to make good 
the shortages of the low years. This prin¬ 
ciple was applied thousands of years ago in 
the times of Joseph to save Egypt from 
famine. The object is the same now. It 
can be achieved by providing the amount of 
the mean flow, or as near it as circum¬ 
stances permit, every year. Since water 
has to be stored for long periods, large 
reservoirs are necessary, and the method is 
usually economical only in lakes, such as 
Lake Tana, where evaporation is balanced 
bv rainfall, and where a raising of the level 
of the lake does not greatly increase the 
area of the water surface. Cycles of good 
and bad vears cannot be foretold, and irri- 

m 

gation experts therefore base their esti¬ 
mates on past records, on the reasonable 
assumption that future variations will be 
similar. The records of data for Lake 
Tana only extend over twelve vears, and 

•r v 

this period by itself is too short to enable 
the technicians to estimate satisfactorilv 

tr 

the amount of the mean discharge and the 
variations in it which are to be expected. 
They have, however, examined the effect of 
the rain-bearing winds in Ethiopia which 
precipitate rain on, firstly, the main catch¬ 
ment of the Blue Nile, secondly, Lake Tana, 


and, thirdly, the catchment of the Atbara. 
The variations on Lake Tana may be ex¬ 
pected to be somewhere between the varia¬ 
tions of the Blue Nile and of the Atbara, 
which have been recorded over a longer 
period. In this way the mean annual dis¬ 
charge of Lake Tana has been estimated 
as about 4.000 million cubic metres. To 
assure a discharge of this amount every 
year would require a very large reservoir, 
and the present proposal is to provide 
storage sufficient to assure an annual dis¬ 
charge of at least 3,500 million cubic 
metres. The storage capacity required for 
this purpose is estimated to be about 7,000 
million cubic metres. 

5. Such flood protection as Lake J ana 
can provide will be given if sufficient 
capacity is always available in the lake 
before the rainy season to retain all the 
water which may accumulate even in the 
highest vears. at least to the date when the 
flood danger in the Sudan and Egypt has 
passed. On present estimates the capacity 
required for this purpose is about 9,000 
million cubic metres. It is expected that, 
as a result, the peak levels of high floods 
would be slightly lowered. The retention 
of water in the lake at this season to the 
utmost possible extent is also necessary to 
replenish the "century” storage reserves. 

6. A supplementary reserve of water can, 
as mentioned above, be drawn upon in case 
of shortages in the flow of the river else¬ 
where in the Nile basin, e.g., further down 
the Blue Nile, on the Sobat, &e. No accu¬ 
rate estimate of the amount of water 
required for this purpose can yet be made, 
but it is believed that it would be desirable 
to store from 5,000 to 10,000 cubic metres, 
or even more, if the necessary capacity 
could be made available. 

7. On the figures which have been given 
above, the total capacity desired would be 
from 21,000 to 26,000 million cubic metres. 
The difference between the natural maxi¬ 
mum and minimum levels of the lake is 
about 2-2 metres, from about 81-5 metres 
to about 79*2 metres on the gauge near the 
outlet. If by control works the range of 
levels of the lake could be extended to 
7 metres, the total capacity would be about 
21.000 million cubic metres. If the maxi¬ 
mum level of the lake could be raised to 83 
metres and the minimum level reduced to 
76 metres, this would suffice for “ century ” 
storage, for flood protection, and for a sup¬ 
plementary reserve of moderate but sub¬ 
stantial size. If the maximum level had to 
be limited to its natural figure of 81-5 



metres, a minimum level almost down to 
74 metres would be necessary to provide the 
same capacity. The difference in the sur¬ 
face area of the lake when at its maximum 
level and when at its minimum level 
accounts for the difference between these 
two figures. The raising of the maximum 
level to 83 metres was recommended by the 
J. G. White Engineering C’orporation of 
New York in their report to the Emperor 
dated 1935. Such a raising is expected to 
involve the rebuilding on other sites of a 
limited number of churches round the 
shores of the lake, protective walls or other 
works at a good number of other places, 
including parts of Dek and IJega islands, 
and the exposure to liability to occasional 
flooding of some agricultural and grazing 
lands and native huts. It is not yet known 
how far it is practicable and economical to 
lower the minimum level of the lake. Near 
the outlet, the bed slopes gently and may 
consist largely of rock. As you will see 
from the enclosed map, to lower the lake 
level to say 76 metres would necessitate the 
excavation of a long approach channel. 
Since the channel would have to be about 
2 metres deep, excavation would have to 
begin about the 74-metre contour line. In 
addition, an outlet channel of the requisite 
capacity at the minimum level would have 
to be provided, either by deepening the bed 
of the river for about 10 kilom., or by 
making a new channel on another align¬ 
ment from the lake to the river. In either 
case the excavation involved would be heavy 
and expensive. The technical experts of 
Egypt and the Sudan wish to find out how 
far it is practicable and economical to earn 
out such works and lower the minimum 
level of the lake, before the formal negotia¬ 
tions with Ethiopia begin. The inlorma- 
tion can only be provided by the White 
Corporation. Until it is available it is 
uncertain to what extent the three objects 
of the project can be achieved. 

8. It has on various occasions been sug¬ 
gested in connexion with the Lake Tana 
project that the flow from the lake should 
be used for the generation of electric power 
as well as for irrigation. The slope of the 
Blue Nile in its course through Ethiopia is 
steep, and it is probable that powei might 
lie developed at various points by suitable 
works, if these proved practicable. At 
Tisesat Falls, some 3ft kilom. downstream 
from the outlet of the lake, the river has a 
clear drop of 34 metres, into a narrow 
gorge. If “century” storage were pro¬ 
vided in the lake, and if the control works 
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were operated in the interests of power only 
(in which case the water would be released 
at a steady rate throughout the year), some 
30,0ftft kw. might be developed from this 
fall. But, if the works are operated for 
irrigation purposes only, the outlet will be 
closed from June to about November. 

If any water were released during 
this period for the generation of 
electric power, the benefit for irrigation 
would be correspondingly diminished. If 
it should be proposed to develop power at 
this site, the two interests will be to a con¬ 
siderable extent in direct competition. 
The J. G. White Corporation considered 
and advised against the development of 
power at Tisesat for the temporary purpose 
only of constructing the outlet works. No 
complete survey and investigation has yet 
been made in the field to ascertain the possi¬ 
bilities of power development on the Upper 
Blue Nile. In such an investigation it 
would be necessary to consider the prospec¬ 
tive utilisation of power, and its trans¬ 
mission from the power station to the 
points of use, as well as its actual produc¬ 
tion. At present, there is no demand for 
electric power in the area of the l ppet 
Blue Nile. 

9. In the 1946 supplement to the agree¬ 
ment of 1935 between Egypt and the Sudan 
it is proposed that in return for the conces¬ 
sion to construct and operate control works 
at Lake Tana, and to make and maintain 
a road from the Sudan, Egypt and the 
Sudan should pay for the completion and 
maintenance of an all-weather road from 
Addis Ababa to the lake. Work on this 
road is already being carried on by Ethio¬ 
pian enterprise, and Egypt and the Sudan 
may therefore offer a cash payment to 
Ethiopia for the completion of this toad, 
instead of proposing that the work should 
be carried out by the same agency as will be 
constructing the outlet works presumably 
the J. G. White Corporation. The road 
from the Sudan to the lake was oiiginally 
proposed to run from Roseires to Bahidar 
Georgis at the outlet. ^lost of its length 
could only be a dry-weather track, and its 
value would thus be limited. Other possi¬ 
bilities are that the access road to the lake 
should run from Gallabat to near ( hilga on 
the route to Gondar, and thence around the 
west side of the lake to Bahrdar Georgis. 
Alternatively, it might be continued to 
Gondar. and thence round the east side of 
the lake to Bahrdar Georgis. Such a road 
might be all-weather. From the Sudan 
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Kailway at Gedaref there is at present a 
dry-weather road to Gallabat. 

10. You will see from the foregoing that 
the draft instructions to delegates prepared 
in 1946 will have to be reviewed, in some 
cases in the light of information to be ob¬ 
tained from the J. G. White Corporation, 
before the negotiations between the Govern¬ 
ments concerned can begin. I hope that 
the consultation with the White Corpora¬ 
tion will soon be initiated, and that it mav 

9 V 

prove possible for the formal negotiations 
with the Ethiopian Government, in which 


one of the principal questions is likely to be 
that of the amount to be paid by Egypt and 
the Sudan for the concession, to begin on 
the return to Addis Ababa of the Ethiopian 
Minister for Foreign Affairs. 

11. I am sending copies of this despatch 
to His Majesty's representatives at Alex¬ 
andria, Brussels and Washington, to the 
head of the British Middle East Office, and 
to the Acting Governor-General of the 
Sudan. 

I am, &c. 

C. R. ATTLEE 


LAKE TANA OUTLET 
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J 8414/1055/16G No. 22 

CONVERSATION BETWEEN THE SECRETARY OF STATE AND 

THE EGYPTIAN AMBASSADOR 

(1) Elections in Egypt; (2) Tankers for Haifa; (3) Supply of Arms; (4) Lake 

Tana Project 

Mr. Bevin to Sir. R. Campbell (Cairo) 


(So. 010. Secret) Foreign Office, 

Sir, mh October, 1949. 

In the course of our conversation to-day, 
the Egyptian Ambassador brought up the 
question of the forthcoming elections in 
Egypt. He said his Government were 
anxious that they should be free, and that 
in view of the critical state of the country 
they were aiming to get a real national 
Government after the elections. I told him 
His Majesty’s Government did not wish to 
intervene in the elections in any way, and 
that you had been so informed. I felt that 
the Egyptian Government knew His 
Majesty’s Government's position. When 
the present Government took office they had 
stated that they would not interfere in the 
internal affairs of Egypt. We had carried 
out that policy. But as a general principle 
we used all the influence we had in all 
countries in favour of free elections, and 
this was in keeping with the principles of 
the l nited Nations. I also referred to the 
article in The Times of 17th October, and 
asked Amr Pasha to assure his Government 
that this had no connexion with the Foreign 
Office at all. The Times like any other 
newspaper had the right to express its 
view. 1 was anxious that there should be 
no misunderstanding on this point. 

2. The next subject mentioned was that 
of tankers for Haifa. I referred to the 
difficulties experienced by the tankers when 
passing through the Suez Canal. I thought 
that the present situation would become 
intolerable. There was a danger of Israel 
taking this case to the United Nations. If 
they did, then all the maritime nations 
would rally behind Israel, not on the merits 
of the dispute between Israel and Egypt 
but rather on the principle of the free 
passage of ships, and I thought it would 
put Egypt in a very awkward position 
That was the situation I thought it desir¬ 
able to avoid, if possible. 

3. Amr Pasha informed me that it was 
very difficult for Egypt. The Iraqis would 
not allow the pipe-line to be used, and the 
whole burden was being put on Egypt. If 
Iraq and Egypt could be got to act together 


in this matter the problem might be sur¬ 
mounted, but he did not know. He also said 
that for an Egyptian Government to an¬ 
nounce the opening of the Canal to tankers 
for Haifa in present circumstances would 
lower their prestige and increase their 
difficulties. I asked him whether there was 
any need to make an announcement, and 
whether it would not be better quietly to 
call off the inspection of these ships and let 
the ships pass through unhindered: in 
other words, turn a blind eve to it and let 

' %f 

the matter drop. Amr Pasha said he under¬ 
stood that we had pressed for an announce¬ 
ment to be made. 1 informed him that this 
was news to me, and I would look into it. 

4. Amr Pasha then mentioned the supply 
of arms and equipment, and told me that 
their emissaries were on the way to England 
to arrange for purchases. He hoped that 
we would do all we could to meet their 
legitimate requirements. I informed Amr 
Pasha that the production side was ex¬ 
tremely 7 difficult, but he knew that we were 
doing our best and we should continue to 
do so. We were now sending the first 
instalment of jet-fighter aircraft which had 
been held up by the arms embargo, and as 
their people began to see the goods arrive 
the tension or disappointment over this 
matter would ease. I undertook to follow 
the matter up. 

5. Amr Pasha then referred to the ques¬ 
tion of the defence talks, and particularly 
to the visit of the Chief of the Imperial 
General Staff to Egypt. I informed him 
that Field-Marshal Slim had already indi¬ 
cated his desire to meet King Farouk, and 
on the military side I thought this would 
present a favourable opportunity for 
reviewing the whole situation to date. 

6. I then mentioned the case of Lake 
Tana. I pointed out that we had agreed 
that the Egyptian Government should have 
their conference with the Ethiopian 
Government about the Lake Tana Dam. 
But things appeared to be going wrong. 
The understanding which we had reached 
was that they would have their conference, 
and then there would be a quadripartite 
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conference between the United Kingdom, 
the Sudan, Egypt and Ethiopia. But I had 
heard suggestions that there was a desire 
to go back on this. I hoped that no 
difficulties would arise in this matter. 
1 pointed out that 1 had already had 
informal discussions on these great pro¬ 
jects with the representatives of the 
International Bank in Washington. I had 
found them keenly interested and, while it 
was left to the four of us to see the political 
settlement through. I was quite sure that 
the United States would take a very great 
financial interest in the whole thing if and 
when we had come to a settlement. As it 
had such an important bearing on what 
must become a great problem in the near 
future, namely the population pressure. I 
trusted that there would be no delay. Amr 
Pasha told me that he had heard some 
rumours the dav before he left Cairo. He 
had spoken to the Prime Minister, who had 
assured him that the Egyptian Government 
would adhere to the arrangements fora dis¬ 


cussion with Ethiopia first and that the 
subsequent conference would proceed on the 
lines I had indicated. 

7. The whole interview in all its details 
indicated a great desire on the part of the 
Egyptian Government to reach a settlement 
with us somehow. But they are confronted 
with agitation which they themselves 
inspired at the end of the war. Ibis had 
incensed the people, and now many of these 
arrangements involve a reversal of that 
attitude, which is embarrassing to their 
Government. 1 told Amr Pasha that I 
intended to proceed on the lines I had laid 
down with the Egyptian Foreign Minister 
in Paris, and would endeavour to work out 
a solution to the problem by the procedure 
then envisaged. 

8. Copies of this despatch are being sent 
to Tel Aviv. Bagdad, Addis Ababa and 
B M.E.O. Cairo. 

I am. &c. 

ERNEST BEVIN. 
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FORTHCOMING ELECTIONS IN EGYPT 
Formation of a Neutral Cabinet for the Election Period 

Sir R. Campbell to Mr. Bevin. (Received 10 th November) 


(No. 576. Restricted) Cairo, 

Sir, 1th November, 1949. 

With reference to my telegram No. 1197 
of 3rd November regarding the formation 
by Hussein Sirry Pasha of a neutral 
Cabinet after the resignation of his coali¬ 
tion Cabinet, I have the honour to transmit 
the enclosed extract from the Journal 
d'Egypte of 4th November containing texts 
of Hussein Sirry 7 Pasha’s letter of resigna¬ 
tion, Royal Rescript No. 32 accepting his 
resignation. Royal Rescript No. 33 charg¬ 
ing his Excellency to form a new Cabinet 
to conduct parliamentary elections, and 
Hussein Sirry Pasha's letter accepting that 
charge and submitting the names of the 
new Ministers. 

2. In his letter of resignation Hussein 
Sirry Pasha recalls that he had been pre¬ 
viously called upon to form a coalition 
Cabinet to deliver the country 7 from the 
evils of party strife and that there was 
every hope that a strengthening of union 
would enable elections to take place in an 
atmosphere of complete freedom without 


pressure or constraint. Unfortunately, 
the letter continues, the project for the 
delimitation of electoral constituencies 
which he had prepared impartially, taking 
account of the interests of electors and of 
geographical considerations rather than the 
interests of candidates and of parties, 
failed to satisfy certain candidates who 
conveved their discontent to their parties 

lr 

which in turn passed it on to their repre¬ 
sentatives in the Cabinet. In spite of his 
efforts to conciliate the various interests, 
the party spirit prevailed and criticisms of 
the project and efforts at conciliation 
had absorbed twice as much time as the 
elaboration of the project. Having failed 
in all his efforts at conciliation, he felt 
obliged to submit his resignation, nussein 
Sirry 7 Pasha concludes his letter bv declar¬ 
ing his faith in coalition and adding that 
after the elections it would be salutary for 
the country but is impossible at the moment 
owing to personal interests and party- 
tendencies. 
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3. In accepting Hussein Sirry Pasha s 
resignation, King Farouk pays tribute to 
his efforts to unity the ranks and, in charg¬ 
ing him to form a new Cabinet, His 
Majesty expresses the hope that, however 
divergent opinions and tendencies may be, 
Egyptians will realise that they have a 
duty to place the interest of the country 
above every other consideration. 

4. In submitting the composition of his 
new Cabinet. Hussein Sirrv Pasha de- 

to 

dares that he is conscious of the gravity 
of the task of proceeding to free elections 
in an atmosphere of order and security 
while allowing electors to accomplish their 
dutv and cast their votes for their true 

V 

representatives without pressure or con¬ 
straint in order that the new Chamber of 
Deputies may be a faithful image of the 
nation. 

5. The transition from a coalition to a 
neutral Cabinet was effected smoothly and 
expeditiously. Hussein Sirrv Pasha and 
the Palace were fully prepared for the 
eventuality of a break-up of the coalition 
in consequence of the impossibility of re¬ 
conciling the conflicting party interests 
involved in the project for the delimitation 
of parliamentary constituencies which 
arises from the proposed increase in the 
number of scats in the Chamber of Depu¬ 
ties from 264 to 319 in proportion to the 
increase of population. Plans had been 
laid accordingly on the basis of a continua¬ 
tion of Hussein Sirrv Pasha's remaining 
as the Head of the Government which 
would conduct the general elections. The 
change was precipitated by the inability 
of the ad hoc Ministerial Committee to 
reach agreement on the delimitation of 
forty three constituencies after much 
wrangling over those on which, at least 
ostensibly, they did reach agreement. At 
its last meeting on 2ud November this 
Ministerial Committee, having reached a 
deadlock, decided to refer the matter to the 
Council of Ministers rather than to seek 
the arbitration of Hussein Sirrv Pasha as 
had been previously contemplated in the 
event of failure to reach agreement. In 
this way the crisis was suddenly brought 
to a head and an extraordinary meeting of 
the Cabinet was called on the morning of 
3rd November; there was a stormy scene 
between Ahmed Abdel Ghaffar Pasha and 
Fuad Serag ed Din Pasha, and as any 
agreement on this issue was clearly un¬ 
attainable. Hussein Sirrv Pasha decided 
to submit his resignation to King Farouk 
in accordance with the plan which he had 
laid. 


6. Although as indicated above, the 
change of Cabinet did not involve any inter¬ 
regnum and went according to plan, the 
circumstances which surround the event 
ami those which led up to it were rather 
more complex than appear on the surface. 
If a change had to take place it was neces¬ 
sary that it should be carefully timed in 

to to 

relation to the constitutional position 
governing the date when the new Parlia¬ 
ment should assemble and a fortiori the 
date of the elections. Even now the con¬ 
stitutional provision regarding the length 
of life of a Parliament, whether it be 
measured in terms of sessions or calendar 
years, remains a contentious issue on which 
there has been no final or authoritative pro¬ 
nouncement as yet. Now that the change 
of government has been effected at this 
particular moment it is left to a neutral 
Cabinet to decide when the elections should 
take place, whether the existing Parlia¬ 
ment should meet again in the meantime or 
he dissolved, and when a new Parliament 
is to meet. Almost at the last moment this 
situation was further complicated by alle¬ 
gations on the part of the \Vafd, which arc 
widely substantiated, that there had been 
extensive falsification of the electoral lists 
during the premierships of the late 
Nokrashi and Ibrahim Abdel Hadi Pashas 
and much tampering with the issue of 
elec toral cards. Nahas Pasha drew public 
attention to this in a statement to the 
.1//sr/ cm 1st November as a matter which 
contravened the provisions of the Consti¬ 
tution and he called for correction of the 
lists. Hussein Sirrv Pasha replied in a 
press statement that he personally had no 
objection to re-opening the lists for regis¬ 
tration if public opinion demanded it but 
pointed out that under the electoral law 
this would mean postponing the elections 
until April 1950. He added that it was 
unanimously held that elections should take 

to 

place as soon as possible and that he had 
given strict instructions that the competent 
authorities should make sure of the iden¬ 
tity of those who claimed the right to hold 
electoral cards, and he would deal severely 

• to 

with any abuses in this connexion. It 
remains to he seen whether the Wafd will 
be satisfied with a revision of the electoral 
lists bv administrative means under the 
aegis of the neutral Cabinet for the sake 
of not postponing the elections until next 
April. It has always been the Wafdist 
contention that the sooner the elections take 
place the better. At all events Nahas 
Pasha is reported by the official Wafdist 
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newspaper to have expressed his confidence 
in the new Cabinet. 

7. Speculation is now rife as to whether 
the Saadist Party will boycott the elections 

V % 

on the pretext that as they are not now 
represented in the Cabinet which is to con- 
duet them thev can have no confidence that 
they will be fairly conducted. Wafdists 
have privately expressed the opinion that 
the Saadist Party intends to boycott the 
elections rather than face a humiliating 
defeat and will attempt to justify their 
boycott on the above-mentioned pretext. 

8. In contrast to the supposed attitude 
of the Saadists, a consequence of the advent 
of a neutral Cabinet has been that Makrara 
Ebeid Pasha, whose lvotla Party was not 
represented in the outgoing coalition 
Cabinet, has announced to the press his 
decision that his party will now participate 
in the general elections. He had previously 
indicated that thev would not contest 

V 

elections held under the aegis of a coalition 
Cabinet from which his party was 
excluded. 

9. As regards the composition of the 
new Cabinet, it is too earlv to offer a con- 

. I 

sidered judgment but it can be said that at 
first sight it is probably as good a Cabinet 
as could have been expected considering 
the circumstances and the particular 
nature of its mission. It is purely a care¬ 
taker Cabinet and as such will not be 
expected to take decisions on matters of 
long-term policy. It has a good nucleus 
of men who have had previous experience 
in the Council of Ministers and there is no 
disposition to question the worthiness of 
those former senior officials who have been 
appointed as Ministers for the first time. 
The general opinion seems to be that it is 
a rather better team than might have been 
expected. In the case of a number of the 
new Ministers, their acceptance of the 
invitation to serve in this Government must 
involve substantial financial sacrifice in 
view of the restriction imposed by recent 
legislation whereby Cabinet Ministers are 
prevented from accepting seats on boards 
of companies until three years after relin¬ 
quishing Cabinet rank. The element of 
continuity in regard to the major questions 
of Foreign Affairs, Interior and Defence 
ought to he ensured by the retention of 
those portfolios in the hands of Hussein 
Sirrv Pasha and Mohanied Haidar Pasha. 

to 

who held them in the previous Government. 
It is. of course, the kind of Cabinet on 
which Hussein Sirrv Pasha will doubtless 
find no difficulty in imposing his own will 
but, as he is Minister of Interior and the 


primary duty of this Government is to con¬ 
duct the elections without fear or favour, 
it would be unreasonable to expect that the 
other Ministers will seriously disagree 
with him so long as he keeps in the middle 
of the road. 

10. I am sending copies of this despatch 
with enclosures, to the General Officer Com¬ 
manding. British Troops in Egypt and to 
British Middle East Office. 

1 have, etc., 

RONALD CAMPBELL. 

P.S.—.Since the foregoing was drafted 
it ha< been announced in the press that at 
its first meeting on 6th November the new 
Cabinet decided that Parliament should be 
dissolved forthwith (see paragraph 6 above 
and mv telegram No. 1213 of 7th 

to o 

November). 


Enclosure in No. 23 

Le ,Journal d'Egypte : 4/// November . 1949 
(Extract) 

Le Conseil des Ministres s’est reuni. hier 
matin, en seance exceptionnelle pour exa¬ 
miner les differends surgis entre les partis 
au sujet de 43 eirconscriptions electorales. 

La reunion du Conseil fut pr£cedee de 
nombreux conciliabules entre les Ministres. 

A une heure et quart, la seance prit fin; 
et Lon apprenait aussitot quaucun accord 
n avait pu etre realise. 

En quittant son cabinet. Son Excellence 
Hussein Sirrv Pacha. President du Con- 

to 

seil, declara aux representants de la presse 
qu’il se rendait au Palais d'Abdine pour 
soumettre la question a Sa Majeste le Roi. 

Que setait-il done passe? 

“ Nous navons pu nous mettre d'accord. 
Chaque parti a tenu a son point de vue, 
nous declara Son Excellence Ahmed Aly 

to 

Allouba Pacha, Ministre de la Justice. 

“ Chaque parti voulait accaparer toutes 
les eirconscriptions. Et cet esprit, qui a 
prevalu durant toute la reunion, a rendu 
tout accord impossible," nous dit. de son 
cote, Son Excellence Ibrahim Dessouki 
Abaza Pacha, Ministre des Wakfs et 
secretaire general du parti liberal-consti- 
tutionnel. 

Nous apprenons. d autre part, que e’est 
au sujet. des eirconscriptions de la 
Menoufieh que le disaccord entre les partis 
s'av^ra difficile a aplanir. Une violente 
discussion eclata entre Fouad S£rag Eddine 
Pacha (wafdiste) et Ahmed Abdel Ghaffar 
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Pacha (liberal-eonstitutionnel). Et c'est 
alors que la reunion prit fin. 

Plus tard, a 2 heures, en quittant le 
Palais d Abdine, Son Excellence Hussein 
Sirry Pacha declara qu’il avait presente 
sa demission a Sa Majeste le Roi qui avait 
daigne 1’accepter, le ehargeant de con- 
stituer un nouveau Cabinet. 

Le Ministere. compose d’Independants, 
etait forme dans l apres-midi. et pretait 
serment dans la soiree, entre les mains de 
Sa Majeste le Roi. au Palais de Koubbeh. 

Les Documents Officiels 


Lett re de Demission sounds? a Sa Majeste 
le Roi par Son Excellence Hussein 
Sirru Pacha. 

fcire, 

Vous aviez tenu, dans Yotre haute 
sagesse, a faire appel a une solide coalition 
pour delivrer la patrie des malheurs que 
les violentes luttes de parti faisaient depuis 
longtemps regner sur elle, d'&utant plus 
que. de toute evidence, le salut du pays ne 
pouvait plus etre assure qu'en mettant fin 
a cette situation par la concorde, l'apaise- 
ment des esprits, le resserrement des rangs, 
le rassemblenient des forces, et enfin par 
une cooperation totale des partis et des 
valeurs en face des lourdes charges et des 
graves responsibility desquelles dependait 
le sort immediat du pays et son proche 
avenir. 

Vous aviez daigne. Sire, me faire I’hon- 
neur de me choisir pour accomplir cette 
haute mission et former cette coalition dont 
je suis le partisan le plus convaincu et le 
plus sincere. 

Et la coalition fut realisee etendant son 
ombre tuttdaire sur le pays et rasserenant 
Latmosphere, si bien qu a 1’horizon il n’v 
avait plus, ou presque plus, de nuages. 
Tout permettait d esperer que les pas se 
feraient plus rapides dans cette bonne voie 
et que l'ere d union se raffermirait de plus 
en plus pour qu’il fut possible de proceder 
au\ elections dans une atmosphere de com¬ 
plete liberte, oil les electeurs fussent h 
meme d'exprimer leurs opinions et de 
choisir leurs vrais representants sans pres- 
sion ni contrainte, en sorte que le nouveau 
Parlement, image nette et fideie du peuple, 
se serait reuni dans l’ordre et le calme. 

Tel etait l’objectif souhaite. Malheu- 
reusement, j ai constate, ces derniers temps, 
que le projet de delimitation des circon- 
scriptions electorales—que j’avais prepare 


en toute impartiality, tenant compte de 
l’interet des electeurs et des exigencies 
geographiques, non de l’interet des candi¬ 
date et des exigences opposees des partis—- 
n’a pas eu Them* de plaire a certains can- 
didats, qui passerent leur mecontentement 
a leurs partis, lesquels. a leur tour, le pas¬ 
serent a leurs representants au sein du 
Cabinet. Je n’ai epargne aucun effort pour 
concilier les interets et les exigences en 
presence. Mais, en depit de tout ce que 
j'ai deplove et endure avec une patience 
infinie, j’ai vu que l'esprit de parti l’em- 
portait toujours chez les membres de 
certains groupements. Par suite, la criti¬ 
que du projet et les tentatives de concilia¬ 
tion out absorbe deux fois plus de temps 
que la delimitation des circonscriptions 
t'aite dans l’interet des electeurs, non dans 
c-elui des eandidats irreconciliables. 

Devant l insucces de toutes mes tentatives 
de conciliation, je me vois contraint. Sire, 
de soumettre a Votre Majeste ma demission 
pour eviter au pays une perte de temps 
absolument vaine, 

Mais je persist* tout de meme a avoir foi 
dans la coalition et dans ses advantages. 
Ap res les elections, elle sera, sans aucun 
doute. bienfaisante et salutaire pour le 
pays. Pour le moment, elle est irrealisable, 
car il est impossible de contenter a la fois 
tous les interets personnels et toutes les 
tendances des partis. 

Je demeure toujours. de Votre Majeste, 
Sire, le tres fideie et tres devoue serviteur. 

HUSSEIN SIRRY. 

Le Caire , le 3 novembre 1949. 


Rescrit Royal So. 32 de 1949 portant 
Acceptation de la Demission de Son 
Excellence Hussein Sirry Pacha. 

Mon Cher Hussein Sirry Pacha. 

* 

Nous avons pris connaissance de la lettre 
de votre Excellence qui Nous a ete soumise 
a la date de ce jour, par laquelle vous 
sollicitez d’etre decharge de votre mission. 

Nous regrettons vivement la dislocation 
de la coalition en base de laquelle avait 4te 
forme votre Ministere. Nous apprecions, 
toutefois, les efforts sinceres que vous avez 
deployes en vue de 1'unification des rangs. 

Nous adressons le present Rescrit a votre 
Excellence en vous remerciant, ainsi que 
les Ministres. pour le travail que vous avez 
accompli au service du pays. 

Fait au Palais de Koubbeh. le 12 Mohar- 
ram 1369 (3 novembre 1949), 

FAROtTK. 
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Rescrit Royal So. 33 de 1949 adresse a 

Son Excellence Hussein Sirry Pacha 

Mon Cher Hussein Sirry Pacha, 

Ayant eprouve votre devouement et votre 
zele au service du pays, il Nous a plu de 
vous eonfier a nouveau la Presidence du 
Conseil des Ministres et de vous charger 
de former un Cabinet qui concentre les 
efforts pour faire face aux circonstances 
delicates que traverse le pays et qui pre¬ 
cede aux elections afin de connaitre 
1’opinion du peuple. 

Nous esperons que les homines d Egypte, 
quelque divergentes que soient leurs 
opinions et quelque differentes que soient 
leurs tendances, se rendront compte que 
le droit sacre de la chere patrie leur fait 
un devoir de placer toujours son interet 
absolu au-dessus de toute consideration. 

Nous prions le Tout-Puissant, en Sa 
Divine Providence, de veiller sur Notre 
cher pays et de Nous inspirer et vous 
guider pour son bien. 

Fait au Palais de Koubbeh, le 12 Mohar- 
ram 1369 (3 novembre 1949), 

FAROUK 

Reponse de Son Excellence 
Hossein Sirry Pacha 

(T raduction) 

Sire, 

En m’invitant a former le Cabinet dans 
ces circonstances critiques, Votre Majeste 
me renouvelle Sa precieuse confiance et Sa 
haute sollieitude, ce dont je me sens comble 
de fierte et de bonheur. Aussi La prierai- 
je humblement de daigner trouver ici 1’ex¬ 
pression de ma vive gratitude et de mon 
profond loyalisme. 

Je me rends bien compte, Sire, de la 
gravity de la tache qui m’incombe de pro¬ 
ceder k des elections libres dans une atmos¬ 
phere d’ordre et de security tout en per- 
mettant aux electeurs d’accomplir leur 
devoir et de donner leurs suffrages a leurs 


vrais representants sans pression ni con¬ 
trainte, afin que la nouvelle Chambre des 
Deputes soit la plus fideie image de la 
nation. 

J’ai l'honneur de soumettre a Votre 
Majeste les noms des Ministres qui ont 
accepte de collaborer avec moi, me reser¬ 
vant les portefeuilles de l’lnt&rieur et des 
Affaires etrangeres:— 

Salib Sami Pacha, pour le Commerce 
et 1’Industrie; 

Mohamed Hassan El Achmaoui Pacha, 
pour L Instruction Publique; 

Hussein Enan Pacha, pour PAgri¬ 
culture; 

Le Ferik Mohamed Heydar Pacha, 
pour la Guerre et la Marine; 

Dr. Mohamed Hachem, Ministre 
d'Etat. 

Mohamed El Moufti El Gazayerli Bey, 
pour les Wakfs; 

Mohamed Abdel Khalek Hassouna 
Pacha, pour les Affaires Sociales; 

Abdel Chafi Abdel Motaal Bey, pour 
les Finances; 

Dr. Ibrahim Chawki Bey, pour 
PHygiene Publique; 

Mohamed Ali Rateb Bey, pour l’Ap- 
provisionnement; 

Moustapha Fahmi Pacha, pour les 
Travaux Publics; 

Saved Moustapha Pacha, pour la 
Justice; 

Mohamed Ali Namazi Pacha, pour les 
Communications. 

Si Yotre Majeste approuve ce clioix, je 
La prierai de bien vouloir le sanctionner 
par d£cret. 

Je demeure. Sire, de Votre Majesty, le 
tres fideie et trks devout? serviteur. 

HUSSEIN SIRRY. 

Le Caire, le 12 Moharram 1369 
(3 notembre 1949). 
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EGYPT: CLOSING OF THE MIXED COURTS 


An Account of the Ceremony 

Sir R. Campbell to Mr. Benin. (Received lath November) 


(No. 574.) Cairo, 

Sir, oth November , 1949. 

I have the honour to report that, with 
the expiration on 15th October of the 
“transition period” defined in Article 3 
of the Convention regarding the Abolition 


of the Capitulations in Egypt, the Mixed 
Court of Appeal and the Mixed Tribunals 
ceased to function as from that date. 

2. To mark the closing of the Courts an 
official ceremony was held at the Cairo 
Opera House on 15th October, during which 
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the Seals of the Mixed Courts were formally 
presented to His Royal Highness Prince 
Mohamed Aly. representing His Majesty 
King Farouk. Those attending the cere¬ 
mony included members of the Royal 
Family, the Egyptian Prime Minister and 
members of his Cabinet, the Heads of 
Diplomatic Missions. Mixed Court officials 
and representatives of Egyptian legal 
bodies. 

3. The proceedings opened with a speech 
by the Minister of Justice, Ahmed Aly 
Alluba (who hail been made a Pasha in 
honour of the occasion). He began by 
describing that particular day as a memor¬ 
able and glorious one for Egypt which 
would be a landmark in its modern history, 
marking as it did the achievement of one 
of its most cherished aspirations, that of 
judicial sovereignty. After paying tribute 
to the work of the Mixed Courts, Alv 
Alluba Pasha retraced the evolution of 
justice in Egypt, stressing the contribution 
made by the present King. He referred in 
glowing terms to the integrity, imparti¬ 
ality, courage, patience and devotion to 
duty of the Egyptian judges and to the 
remarkable progress made by them in 
recent times in the science of law drawn 
from the rich heritage of the Sharia and 
the scientific tradition of the ancient East: 
qualities which augured a new era in which 
Egypt would figure in the first rank of 
civilised countries Aly Alluba Pasha 
concluded by assuring foreigners that 
henceforth they could establish themselves 
and live in Egypt in peace, protected by 
absolute justice administered impartially 
to all residing in Egypt, whether foreigners 
or nationals of the country. 

V 

4. The following speaker. Mufti el 
Gazayerlv Bey, President of the Court of 
Cassation, promised that under the future 
guidance of Egyptian judges, who fully 
realised their responsibility for the admin¬ 
istration of justice, the law would reign 
supreme and would l>e administered with¬ 
out distinction of race, religion or social 
standing. After referring to the task 
accomplished by the Khedive Ismail and 
his descendants, with particular reference 
to their endeavour to guarantee for the 
National Courts the highest standards, and 
after paying warm tribute to the Mixed 
Courts and their foreign judges who, he 


said, in fulfilling their duties had been 
guided solely by motives of integrity, equity 
and justice, the President of the Court of 
Cassation concluded his speech with an 
assurance that as repositories of that sacred 
tradition the Egyptians could undertake 
to be worth}' both of the confidence placed 
in them and of the hope of seeing the magis- 
trature march constantly forward in the 

v 

accomplishment of the mission entrusted to 
them by His Majesty King Farouk, in 
whose name their decisions are rendered. 

5. The Procurator-General, Mohamed 
Azinv Bey, spoke on similar lines and 
expressed his conviction that, just as the 
Capitulations had been removed through 
Egyptian unity, so other national aspira¬ 
tions would he realised. 

6. The last speaker was Maitre Omar 
Omar Bey, president of the National Bar 
Association, wffio, referring to the great joy 
felt by the Egyptian people at the dis¬ 
appearance of the last vestige of the 
regime of the Capitulations, at the same 
time paid an equally warm and generous 
tribute to the work of the Mixed Courts 
which would, he said, serve as a guide for 
the future and a living memory of the past. 

7. It is perhaps of interest to note that, 
no doubt on domestic political grounds, 
none of the speakers referred to the contri¬ 
bution towards Egyptian judicial inde¬ 
pendence made by the Egyptian delegates 
to the Montreux Convention, although two 
of the delegates, Aly Maher Pasha and 
Makram Ebeid Pasha, were present at the 
ceremony. Nahas Pasha is said to have 

V 

been invited, but did not attend. 

8. .Vs a final gesture of celebration of 
lath October, the Minister of Justice 
invited to a tea party at Zaafaran Palace 
leading persons in Court, Government, 
diplomatic and legal circles. 

9. It says something for the present state 
of Egypt that the speeches at the Opera 
House at which T was present, were free of 
xenophobic sentiment, and that the tempta¬ 
tion to exult over and decry the foreigner 
was resisted, which it would almost 
certainly not have been a year or two ago. 

10. I am reporting separately on the 
closing of the British Consular Court. 

I have, &c. 

RONALD CAMPBELL. 
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CLOSING OF HIS MAJESTY’S CONSULAR COURT IN EGYPT 

Its History and an Account of the Final Session 

Sir R. Campbell to Mr. Bevin. (Received 10 th December) 


(No. 612) Cairo, 

Sir, ls< December , 1949. 

With reference to my despatch No. 574 
of 5th November reporting the termination 
of the Mixed Courts in Egypt, I have the 
honour to report that similarly, in accord¬ 
ance with article 9 of the Montreaux Con¬ 
vention His Majesty's Consular Court in 
Egypt ceased to exist on 14th October. 
1949. 

2. I attended the final session of the 
court in Alexandria, and on this occasion 
took mv seat on the Bench with the Con- 
sular Court Judge, His Honour Judge 
Haines, and His Majesty’s Consul-General. 
Judge Haines delivered an address in which 
he included a brief history of the court and 
its work, and was followed by Mr. W. R. 
Fanner, the Crown Advocate. I. mvself, 
then delivered a short valedictory speech. 

3. The closing of His Majesty's Consular 
Court in Egypt brings to an end a regime 
which has lasted for nearly four centuries 
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whereby, under capitulatory powers dele¬ 
gated by the Sovereign of Egypt, a British 
judge has been able to administer justice 
to British subjects in the name of His 
Britannic Majesty. It was in 1583 that 
an English Consul was first appointed in 
Eg}' pt and was given judicial powers to 
enable him to decide all disputes between 
linglish subjects, and also to see that the 
estates of deceased Englishmen went to 
their rightful heirs. New capitulations 
were granted bv the Sultan of Turkey to 
King Charles II in 1675 which applied to 
all British subjects in Egypt and which 
remained in force until 1937. In addition 
to the full criminal jurisdiction exercised 
by the British Consular Courts in Egypt 
over British subjects in Egypt, they heard 
all civil cases, including those brought by 
foreigners, in which one of the defendants 
was a British subject. In 1876, however, 
this work was lightened by the institution 
of the Mixed Courts which dealt with cases 
between litigants of different nationality. 

4. Under the Montreux Convention, 
which came into force on 15th October, 
1937, the Powers who were signatories to 
the convention agreed to the abolition of 
the capitulations. In that year the juris¬ 
diction of the Consular Courts was. with 


the exception of personal status cases, 
transferred to the Mixed Courts for a 
transitional period of twelve years, after 
which the Mixed Courts themselves were to 
close. To deal with cases of personal 
status, e.a., probate and divorce, the Con- 
sular Courts in Egypt were given the right 
to retain their jurisdiction until 14th Octo¬ 
ber 1949. This right was exercised by 
His Majesty’s Government and during this 
period judgments have been rendered in the 
name of His Majesty King George VI. 

5. Henceforth, British subjects in Egypt 
will come under the exclusive criminal and 
civil jurisdiction of the Egyptian courts, 
w r he re the proceedings will be conducted in 
Arabic before Egyptian judges. This 
transfer of jurisdiction from the Consular 
Courts to the Egyptian courts in matters 
of personal status will not, however, involve 
a radical change in the substantive law to 
lie applied since the law applicable in such 
matters is to be ascertained in conformity 
with the rules set out in the new Egyptian 
Civil Code which are, in general, similar 
to those applicable during the transition 
period, that is to say, the law applicable 
will be the national law as distinct from the 
territorial law. 

6. Finally, in reporting the termination 
of His Majesty’s Consular Court in Egypt 
I would take an opportunity of bringing to 
your notice. Sir, the excellent work under¬ 
taken by the Consular Court Judge, His 
Honour Judge C. H. Haines, who has for 
the last six years of its existence so well 
maintained the high traditions of British 
justice in this court. I would also mention 
in this connexion Mr. W. R. Fanner, 
O.B.E., M.C., the Crown Advocate, and at 
the same time Mr. G. W. Gerrard, O.B.E., 
the Registrar of the Court, and his sub¬ 
ordinate staff who, after long and meri¬ 
torious service, were responsible for 
winding-up the business of the court and 
handing it over in an orderly state to the 
Egyptian authorities. 

7. I am sending copies of this despatch 
toll is Maj esty’s Consular Officers at Cairo, 
Alexandria, Port Said and Suez. 

I have, &e. 

RONALD CAMPBELL. 
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